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« — *-r 

in 1953, significant changes ha P Ks and impo rtant modifica- 

thrown new light on the teac in S of m e ] eme ntaiy schools. These 

tions have been made in tlie cu ™ ; the te xt, to add two new chap- 

developments have made it desimble to revise t ^ ^ ^ 

tcrs, and to bring the matena ^ of the e i eme ntary school is essen- 

The point of view in «8 atd *“"' fiBt edition: education is concerned 
tially the same as that conta,ned . , jfc sho uld be better and richer for 
primarily with the improveme j living and learning that goes on in 

children and adults because o of ^ schoo , should be geared to the 

the elementary school, and the P S characteristics and needs of 

realities and ideals of the cultureand ^ “ edu cation for every child in 
children. The American concept P as valid today as it was before 

accordance with his needs and cjpacrt Howevet , the realities of the age in 
satellites began to encircle th gl ]( , aming the fundamental skills more 

which we live have created a nee ^ for encourag ing creativity and 

rapidly and more thoroughly tha educal ,onal programs for gifted 

individuality, and for providing better 

children. .. , ditkm more useful to teachers and stu- 

In order to make the rev.sed edit. ^ annolaled rea d.ng hsts 

dents of elementary educat.on.newan P-^ each chapte r; a section 

and lists of films have been provided on ]anguage a rts ; and 

on foreign languages has tea added Jo ft ^ past and th Koresee . 

two new chapters have ^"taluating the elementary school program 

pared 'the photo-comrnems and ft ^ s0 vatohk. The auth 
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part one 


Curriculum 

Foundations 



□ Every generation of Americans 
has sought its own answer to the 
problem of providing an education 
suited to existing needs, resources, 
and desires. The present generation 
is no exception to the rule. Faced 
with the difficult task of providing 
adequate buildings, competent teach- 
ers and other specialized personnel, 
and modern equipment for a tidal 
wave of children, laymen as well as 
professional educators are calling for 
a re-examination of the purposes of 
the elementary school in our society 
and for a reshaping of its program in 
the light of new conditions of living. 


CHAPTER 

I 


The Changing 
Curriculum 


The Meaning of 
"Curriculum” 

Traditionally, curriculum has 
meant the subjects taught in school, 

Xcourseo'fstudy.Tl.etenency 

in recent decades has been to u = the 

term in a broader sense to refer ‘o 
the whole life and program of the 

schol The term is used in this booh 

sponsibility. It ‘ adults ot 

efforts on the part o f th dnatiOTto 
the community, sta , 

bring to cMd fl re " ‘ s that in * 

wholesome influences 

the culture. elementary- 

^'“Tmfs determined by 

school curnculu hand 

two basic factors. On tn 


The free tax supported schools are the 
sinews of our society; they are the prod- 
ucts of our special history, a concrete 
manifestation of our unique ideals and 
the vehicle by which the American 
concept of democracy may be trans- 
mitted to our future citizens. The 
strength of this republic is therefore 
intimately connected with the r success 
or failure of our system of public edu- 
cat/on. — James Bryant Conant 
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we have millions of children in the communities of this nation— children 
with varying capacities for learning and with endless potentialities for good 
or evil in the life of the community and nation. On the other hand we have 
the problems of living in our society— the work that needs to be done if life 
is to be rich and full for every individual. The curriculum is the instru- 
mentality through which these two factors are brought together; it consists of 
experiences through which children achieve self-realization and at the same 
time leam to contribute to the building of better communities and a better 
America of tomorrow. 

Some of the implications of this broader concept of the curriculum 
follow: 

1. The curriculum exists only in the experiences of children; it does not 
exist in textbooks, in the course of study, or in the plans and intentions of 
teachers. The course of study has the same relationship to the curriculum 
that a road map has to the actual experiences involved in taking a trip. In 
order to evaluate the curriculum of a school, it is necessary to observe care- 
fully the quality of living that goes on in it. 

2. The curriculum includes more than content to he learned. The selec- 
tion of useful, accurate content is a very important responsibility of teachers, 
hut content docs not constitute the curriculum until it becomes a part of the 
experience of the child. 'The amount of content that becomes curriculum for 
one child may differ from that which becomes curriculum for another. The 
human relations in the classroom, the methods of teaching, and the evalua- 
tion procedures used are as much a part of the curriculum as the content to 
be learned. 

3, The school curriculum is an enterprise in guided living. Instead of 
being as broad as life itself, the school curriculum represents a special en- 
vironment that has been systematized, edited, and simplified for a special 
purpose. 

— 4. The curriculum is a specialized learning environment deliberately 
arranged for directing the interests and abilities of children toward effective 
participation in the life of the community and the nation. It is concerned 
with helping children enrich their own lives and contribute to the improve- 
ment of society through the acquisition of useful information, skills, and 
attitudes, ’ 

5. The problem with which the curriculum worker is concerned is not 
merely that of deciding what subjects should be taught, of improving the 
mind, or of increasing knowledge; it is also a problem of improving individual 
and community bring. 
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The Need for Curriculum Improvement 

(The school, like other social institutions, is influenced by tradition and 
inertia to such an extent that persistent effort is needed to keep its program 
in harmony with life in a rapidly changing society} The remaining chapters 
in “k suggest many changes that are needed in 

eratie living, for i^n* ■ “““^1 for 

effective ^ on me ntal health in instruc- 

EftSfci for using more “for" 

^^"h^fanTmaTodier avenues to better elementary schools 

are explored, consideration of the kind of elementary- 

This section is limited k Amerfca Today the public spotlight 

school program needed in post .. P schools as never before. In headline after 
is being turned upon the P s language sinC e the first Russian satellite 

headline and in increasing g 8 d in our educational system, 

settled in its orbit we mma***™*^ fundamenta , s , that more at- 
We are told that the sch g children than to the intellect 

tention is devoted to the so and that the content of the 
tual, that the gifted child e _ nti ® n tel:ectua l . Secondary schools have 

curriculum is shaHow, " V1 1 j ; although elementary schools have also 
borne the burden ot tne cm 

shared the critical spotlight about educa , iona i issues is very fine. 

In many ways this open radi tion and many educators who have 

Open debate is in the best Amer ^ of the sc hools since World 

been trying to arouse *he , active sfeps will he taken to strengthen 

War II are now hopeful It for iinprov cn,ent are very real; many 

our educational system. Th P ' ^ m reasMie d and temperate and reflect 
of the criticisms and recom howeve r, if followed, would destroy the 

careful study and analyse educa ti„n and that have been re- 
gains that have been nt Z school subjects, of children in our 

fleeted in the comparative “ ^ ag0 study after study has shorn 

schools today and hose d f t ^ are making higher scores on he 
that elementary cl " ldr “ h ‘those of children some years ago. Despite 

of these tests. , „tary education is reflected also in the changed 
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it is no longer regarded as a dread place of confinement. More humane 
methods of discipline, subject matter that is meaningful to the child, and 
improved techniques of teaching have contributed to this change in attitude. 
These gains we want to beep. 

At the same time, we want to be sure that the elementary school makes 
continuous improvement in the performance of its functions. These include 
helping boys and girls gain knowledge of then social, biological, and physical 
world, acquire the concepts and skills needed in arithmetic and the language 
arts, develop an appreciation for fine music, art, and literature, and acquire 
the concepts and skills necessary to work and live with other human beings. 
And we want to be sure that each concept, each fact, each skill to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum is essential to the education of children in the 
modem world. 

Unfortunately, there is disagreement over what is essential and what is 
trivial. A school official in a mid western community was asked by one parent 
to drop the teaching of science in the elementary school (this was prior to 
Sputnik) and to add French. This same official was approached by another 
parent who urged him to discontinue the teaching of social studies and to 
add rhetoric in grades above the first. Still a third wanted the school to ex- 
pand the study of literature in the intermediate-upper grades and to place 
less emphasis upon the teaching of formal grammar. Apparently the trivial is 
always what the other person is interested in. 

In the face of such conflicting demands, educators must be prepared to 
make curriculum choices. These choices should be made partly in the light 
of the social forces in the world today. We know, for example, that the fate 
of America is inextricably linked with that of the rest of the world; whether 
\vc like it or not, we can never go back to economic or political isolationism. 
Yet, pupils in American schools are still spending most of the elementary 
years studying their own country without regard to what is going on outside 
our borders. When they do study other cultures they study those that arc 
relatively unimportant. The average American child spends more time on the 
life and habits of the Eskimo than he does on those of a Russian child. Both 
social studies and science cum'culums must be evaluated in terms of the kind 
of world in which we live. 

Choices should also be made in the light of our knowledge of the nature 
of the dcmcnUty-sdiool child and of the learning process. For example, if 
wc think of the child as an empty organism into which knowledge can be 
poured, wc can plan drills on the multiplication tables to ensure their 
mastery. But a school curriculum that depends largely upon rote memoriza- 
tion and recall of facts is not the kind of curriculum that stimulates a child’s 
intellectual curiosity or encourages creativity. Children in a modem arith- 
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metic program know the excitement ot discovering number relationships 
themselves before practice for mastery is planned; through the use of simple 
concrete materials, they learn the results of repeating groups o£ob|«*i.nd 
taking groups apart and they see for themselves that multiplication and dm- 
sion arf inverse operations, When the child is an active participant in dis- 
covering knowledge, learning is much more effective. 

Not only how something is learned but also what is ; being ; learned shoe d 
receive careful consideration. In all areas of the eumculum, the pupil should 

““IT 

curriculum. 


A Heritage and a Challenge 


A Heritage anu « ^ 

, V .^tinril has been called the roost typically American of 
The elementary school has children, and the cornerstone of 

our social institutions, democracy g anccs , ran he traced to liberal 

our system of free public e ' 'test against the established schools 
movements in Europe which were a protes 8 

because they were not open to . P f the com mon school in this 

From the very beginning the ^ ^ ^ freedom . Self . 

country has been central idea, of our society, the bedrock 

realization for every individual is ^ has run , ;ke a brightly 

of our civilization, the Am ^ riC ^ ur art and our music. The ideal itself 
colored thread through our hte • ’ ’ roached it with stronger faith or 

is centuries old, but no other natio “PP^ madc public education ava.I- 
greater determination, and no e o[ implementing it. Neither the 

able on so large a scale for = P/P° ( (he eleme ntary school can be fully 
present status nor the f"‘”« P f the forc es that have operated dunng 

rsrthti^^ 

than three centuries of P® 1!l ' f " J am „f education designed to make 
gled against great odds to devel° pM« of lhc American past does not 
our nation both strong and fre | ™ J and military men; the ideas an 
consist entirely of the exploits 
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accomplishments of leaders in the cause of public education have been equally 
significant in making America what it is today. 

One of these leaders was the father of the educational revival of the last 
century; Horace Mann had not only a definite plan for the common schools 
but the eloquence and logic to awaken an apathetic public to an appreciation 
of public education as the foundation of democracy. The same is true of 
Francis \V. Parker, who conducted the Cook County Normal School to pre- 
pare teachers "in the methods of democracy . . . that which will set the souls 
of children free.” John Dewey established at the University of Chicago in 
1896 a laboratory school which was operated on the principle that children 
learn best through meaningful experiences rather than through passive sitting 
and listening. Although Dewey's ideas did not find widespread acceptance at 
the time, they did prepare the way for the experience curriculum and for 
democratic classroom procedures, which have been receiving increasing recog- 
nition in Tecent years. 

Leadership in the cause of free public education was not limited to 
members of the teaching profession. Literary men, statesmen, and leaders in 
industry, agriculture, and labor helped to build a climate of public opinion 
favorable to public education. One of these was Samuel Gompers, an intel- 
ligent and energetic leader in the labor movement for more than sixty years. 
He insisted that every individual, regardless of the circumstances into which 
he was bom, was entitled to the greatest possible opportunity for self- 
development and that an education which developed the creative abilities of 
the individual brought into the national life a force that made for a larger 
measure of freedom. In one of his famous speeches, Gompers expressed 
clearly the central American belief in the worth of the individual human 
being: "You cannot weigh a human soul in the same scales with a piece of 
pork.” 

In spite of the vision and energy of these and scores of other leaders, the 
American dream as it applies to education has not yet been fully realized. 
Millions of American children are still being denied the opportunity for the 
greatest possible development of their talents through education. 1 This situ- 
ation represents a failure to live up to our democratic aspirations and a tragic 
waste of our valuable human resources. It is obvious that the school alone 
cannot remove the economic barriers that prevent many parents from keep- 
ing their children in attendance. However, recent studies have revealed that 
many parents who state at first that they are not financially able to keep their 
children in school admit later that they could manage to do so if the children 
were really interested in school. This indicates that at least a part of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that the school program fails to stimulate children. 

1 The research files of the National Education Association for the year 1950 indicate 
that approximately M per cent of the children of school age were not in school. 
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The provision of individually adequate educational opportunities for all 
American children is one of the supreme challenges of our times. 


Historical Influences on the Curriculum 

Tim brief historical summary that follows can in no sense substitute for 
a thorough study of the evolution ^"^"^hool 

‘"3E ** «*• lhat supports "* 

school. 


The Colonial Period. 1647-1776 

. , nf the “Old Deluder Satan” Act, 

The language used in the pr jn 1647> indicates clearly the 

passed by the Massachusetts ^ New England colonies. “One chief 
religious motive ednw 1 men f rom a knowledge of the 

project of the Old Dclu er » n for requ i r i n g towns to establish 
Scriptures” was listed as t ie pn gct represe nted not only the 

common schools and (J-** ^ schools be established but 

first piece of legislation in provision of schooling for 

the first example in the ^Immun^™ 3 tml >’ ""““T* 
children at the expense of the « nt on this continent of a 

idea, and one that foresha O' da(e there f 0 re, provides a convenient 

unique plan of public ™ ^ ^ hundred years 0 f curriculum 

starting point for a discussion fce undHsl ood, however, that de- 

development in this “ Un J. Ilusetts before that date and that more than 

mentary schools existed in o[ free , universat, public education 

two hundred years e ap United States as a whole. , 

was firmly established in the ‘ schools, parochial schools, dam 

Various types of schoc KtabIish ed during the colonial 
schools, and apprenticeship * ^ author jtarian concept of educa- 

period, but they were all ™ iea ding, writing, spelling, anth "' et13 ' 

The curriculum consisted Puoils were taught individually 

s.,2 -ski K, 
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established by the Reformation led to the need for schools to teach children 
how to read the Bible. Since the town government was an agency of the 
church, the schools were town schools. In Virginia and the southern colonies 
generally, where the class distinctions of the mother country were reproduced, 
the apprenticeship system prevailed. The upper classes employed tutors or 
sent their children to England to be educated, but for the lower classes the 
apprenticeship system provided preparation for the trades, which were re- 
garded as their life work. 

The discipline in the colonial schools emerged from the theological be- 
lief of the time— that children were bom in total depravity and were to be 
regenerated only by the severest type of discipline. The whipping post was 
therefore very much in evidence, and the continual flogging, wailing, and 
tears which were associated with the school made it resemble a -prison rather 
than a place for happy, busy children. It should be remembered that the 
treatment of criminals at that time was cruel beyond description and that 
capital punishment was sometimes inflicted upon young people for persistent 
disobedience of parents. 

The religious motive for schools in New England, the aristocratic type 
of education in the southern colonies, and the cruel type of discipline pre- 
vailing in all the colonial schools illustrate clearly how school programs tend 
to reflect the conditions and ideals of the social group that supports them. 


The National Period* 1776-1876 

It was during the national period that the battle was fought and won 
for a system of public elementary schools open to all children— schools that 
were free, tax-supported, nonsectarian, compulsory, and state-controlled. The 
public-school revival was well launched by 1 840 and had in general accom- 
plished its purpose by the close of the reconstruction period in 1876, except 
in the southern states. 

The dominant aim of education during the national period was political. 
The political ideals expressed in the Declaration of Independence led to the 
recognition of the need for universal public education to develop intelligent 
citizens. At the time of the framing of the Constitution of the United States, 
various proposals were made for establishing a system of public education 
extending from the common schools to a national university. Although edu- 
cation is not mentioned in the Constitution, Washington advocated national 
aid to education in his first address to Congress, and Jefferson spent a great 
deal of time planning a complete system of public education for the state of 
Virginia. John Adams, James Madison, James Monroe, and many other 
leaden in early American political life stressed the necessity of education as a 
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basis for the success of a democracy. Jefferson expressed the belief of many 
when he said, “If a nation expects to be ignoranUnd free in a state of civil, a- 
Hnn it exoects what never was and never will be. 

m movement to establish a system of public education faced a number 
of obstacles. Among these were the opposition from pnvate schools, sectarian 
-1 iv, that public education meant pauper education, 
religious '«*V^blJcschoonvas based on a socialistic principle. At 
and the claim that th p faclors were operating to stimulate the 

the same time, however, a num P School move . 

development of such a ^"t^TTolent, and the influence 
ment, the momtonal system, h f fl[ France and Germany. Official reports 
of foreign example, partmulary ‘ education were tepr i n ted and dis- 

describing the F ™ S “ a " thermore a l ar ge number of educated Germans 

tributed by several states. h ® on of 1848 and brought with 

M„„. »-? »•”* "t “X-. . «... W »* p"»' 

the educational revival to rac ept the southern states; there 

school systems had been esta is establishment of schools had 

the principle had been ^ 0 "idi.ions that followed the Civil 
been delayed by the dep ducat ; on had been fought and won. With 

War. The battle for free pu now have an elementary educa- 

a few exceptions every child in America 

tion at public expense. „ rmd ded however, had not been changed 

The quality of educa ion p Fad s ; mp ly been made available 

fundamentally; the type alrea y ‘ ■ t0 thE curriculum; methods 

to more children. New mb.ech had bee ^ ^ b ers; norma 

had been changed to solve P teachers in the common branches, bu 
schools had been established to k principle of selection and 

the school was still operated on as , pkce where a few of 

elimination. The elements^ eh 1 e ®V, Blher tha n as a place where 
the brighter pupils were £ Ration in «“ ““ ° f WS C ° mmU * 
every child prepared for ettecti F 

and nation. . T R18 Joseph Lancaster. 

. The monitorial -- - 1 feiSTS- 

who had developed the syst ^sand pupils 0 n from a printed card. 
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The Period of Expansion and Reform*. 1876-1929 

The period from 1876 to 1929 witnessed the expansion of the United 
States in business and industry, in territory, and in influence on world affairs. 
The history of these 53 years is the story of the efforts of a free people to 
adjust governmental machinery to rapidly changing economic and social cir- 
cumstances. The growth of cities, of factories, and of monopolies produced 
a complex, industrialized economy in place of the simple, agricultural one of 
former years. Social and economic forces and the energy and initiative of 
individuals were building a powerful nation, but progress was not always 
measured in terms of human welfare. The exploitation of human and natural 
resources, the slums and sweatshops, child labor, and the unwholesome influ- 
ence of money in politics brought with them the demand for reform. The 
continuing struggle to meet these problems supplies a large portion of the 
subject matter of the historian of this period. 

An examination of the political history of this period reveals a continu- 
ous emphasis on reform. Grover Cleveland hammered away continually at 
tariff reform. Theodore Roosevelt was energetic in his efforts to reduce the 
power of “big business” over government Woodrow Wilson was keenly 
concerned with carrying these reforms forward and with extending what he 
called “The New Freedom.” These reforms represented not merely the 
desires of official leaders; to no small degree they expressed the spirit of the 
times. 

EXPANSION’ AND REFORM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. The period from 

1876 to 1929 was one of expansion and Teforrn for the public elementary 
school. Quantitatively, the elementary school of 1929 had little resemblance 
to that of 1876. The enrollment had more than doubled, many new subjects 
had been added to the curriculum, the length of the school term had in- 
creased by more than 30 per cent, and per-pupfl expenditures had enor- 
mously increased. 

Teacher education, always a major influence in determining the quality' 
of the cuniculum, expanded rapidly during this period. The first private 
normal school was established at Concord, Vt., in 1823; the first state normal 
school at Lexington, Mass, in 1839; and by 1861 normal schools existed in 
all except the newer states. The first permanent, exclusively professional 
chair in education was established at the University' of Michigan in 1879. 
The amount of professional training possessed by most teachers at the close 
of the nineteenth century, however, was pitifully small. As late as 1914 it 
was possible to obtain a teaching certificate by passing an examination on 
the common branches and answ'ering a few simple questions dealing with a 
subject called “pedagogy.” Not even a high-school education was required. 

By 1929 many normal schools had become four-year teachers’ colleges, 
and schools of education had been established in virtually all universities! 
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The curriculum in teacher education had been expanded to include educa- 
tional psychology, child psychology, educational measurement special meth- 
ods, history and philosophy of education, cumculum development, 

^iTtlmtegLing of this period, pupil progress was evaluated by means 
of oral quizzesf written examinations prepared by teachers, ciphering matches, 
and spelling tecs. By the end of the period, schools were us.ng stand rdrzed 
achievement tests in the school subjects, individual and group intelligence 

developed by psychologists and ^"XbjeTto' be' mastmite” dfoS 
wcm’^gmlde’^^he slow child, the average child, and the bright 

child to master the subject at ditoCTtraks^spe^ m 0F 
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operators or teachers were now given more intensive training in the operation 
of their machines. They specialized on a particular machine or in a particular 
subject to the exclusion of all others. Schools became more departmentalized, 
teachers became narrower and narrower in their range of activities. But still 
unsatisfactory parts were obtained. 4 

Thus, several factors converged during this period to make the ele- 
mentary school a thoroughly regimented, undemocratic institution, greatly 
concerned with facts and skills but little concerned with developing desirable 
social behavior, creative expression, good work habits, self-direction, or whole- 
some attitudes, In spite of the efforts of such men as Dewey, Parker, Kil- 
patrick, Meriam, and Collings to develop a school program based on the 
characteristics and needs of children and the demands of living in a demo- 
cratic society, the elementary school remained, until 1929, basically the same 
as it had been in 1876 except for a great quantitative expansion. It was still 
“in the grip of the machine.” 


The Period of Increased Responsibilities: 
1929 to the present 


Since 1929, three developments on the international scene have had a 
profound influence on American life: the Great Depression, World War II, 
and the Cold War. These periods of national emergency stimulated new 
developments in science and technology, increased the tempo of American 
life, and placed increased responsibilities on the public schools. 

The stock market crash of 1929 marked the end of the period of postwar 
prosperity and ushered in a period of economic depression, business failures, 
and unemployment These conditions centered attention on all our social 
and economic institutions and brought about many readjustments in govern- 
mental machinery intended to make the government more responsive to 
human needs. The efforts of a free people to provide a maximum of eco- 
nomic security for all and at the same time to preserve the traditional Amer- 
ican ideal of individual freedom have made the period since 1929 a time of 
conflict between opposing interests. 

The stresses and strains that were present in the culture during the 
1930’s were reflected in demands for reform in the school program. Criticisms 
of school programs that lacked social orientation had been heard for many 
decades, but they reached a climax during the depression years. It was sug- 
gested that the schools should build a new social order, that school subjects 
should be eliminated, and that a radically different form of curriculum organ- 
ization should be developed. Although many of the proposals for curriculum 


I ! , ! craction; 'tt'e Democratic Process (D. C. Heath & Co, 19-41 1 
pp. 40>— fOj. Reprinted with permission of the publishers. ** 
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chance were impractical, they did serve to focus attention on the need for a 
curriculum framework that would permit the school to make a more direct 
contribution to persistent problems of living. . . 

World War II placed heavy strains on our social and economic mstitu- 
tions and increased the responsibilities of public schools Our troops fought 
in practically every quarter of the globe, we developed a two-ocea n flee t he 
aimlane came into its own as a major weapon, and our country became the 
arsenal as well as the breadbasket of the free world. Teachers left classrooms 
to take their places in the armed services and in war industries, school pro 

implications for education will be discussed in Chapter 16. 

/ 

The curriculum in transition 
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Administrative 

organization 
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Methods 


Curriculum organization 
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making 


Materials of instruction 


Religious 

Reading, writing, spell- 
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Ungraded 


Dame schools 
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Reading and writing 
schools 

Ciphering schools 
Individual memorization 


Separate subjects 


None 
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HombooV 

New England Primer 
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State committees 
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Textbooks, libraries, 
excursions, audio-visual 
materials 
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4. It is the function of the elementary school to teach children not only 
useful knowledge and skills but also the use of these in the solution of actual 
problems of living. 

Changes in the elementary-school curriculum in harmony with the 
principles listed above have already taken place in many school systems. Be- 
cause forces arc in operation that forecast changes in American life at a 
rapidly increasing tempo in the next twenty years, it is reasonable to expect 
that changes in the elcmcntary-school curriculum to meet these new realities 
will emerge in the next few decades. Some of the changes that can be ex- 
pected will be discussed in the last chapter of this book. It is the purpose 
here merely to summarize some of the significant trends that have been 
clearly discernible during the last few decades: 

1. Progress has been made in developing a more unified elementary- 
school curriculum. Instead of nearly twenty separate school subjects taught 
in isolation from one another, there are now usually six broad areas that con- 
stitute the instructional program. For example, reading, writing, spelling, 
oral and written language, children’s literature, and listening are taught to- 
gether as the broad field of language arts. 

2. Progress has also been made in bringing more reality into the school 
experiences of boys and girls. What is taught in school is related more 
directly to life outside the school. This is accomplished through trips into 
the community, through bringing resource persons from the community into 
the classroom, through building the curriculum around life in the commu- 
nity, ’and through the use of a wide variety of instructional materials to sup- 
plement textbooks. 

3. The emphasis on democratic living in the classroom has been increas- 
ing, Experimental evidence concerning the effects of autocratic and demo- 
cratic control of groups has accumulated; descriptions of practice in class- 
rooms where teachers have helped pupils identify goals, make plans, activate 
plans, and evaluate progress have been available in greater quantity than ever 
before; and teachers have become more expert in human relations. 

4. There has also been a trend toward more continuity in the school 
experiences of boys and girls. Rigid promotion schedules, grade standards, 
and minimum essentials have been modified. The two-division elementary 
school — one division consisting of grades 1, 2, and 3 and the other of grades 
4, 5, and 6, with no annual promotions within these divisions— -has gained 
wide acceptance. Frequently the same teacher will remain with a group of 
children for two or three yean. This enables the teacher to leam more about 
the characteristics, interests, and abilities of each child and to make better 
provision for individual differences. 

5. The traditional recitation based on a single textbook has been giving 
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way to unit teaching in which emphasis is placed on pupil participation m 
planning and carrying out learning activities. Although specific time is alloted 
to broad fields of subject matter, a large block of time is provided for unified 

activities that cut across subject-matter lines. 

6 Specialized preparation is now generally required for elementary- 
school teachers and principals. It is becoming less common for teachers and 
principals whose preparation has been for high-school work to be assigned to 
elementary schools. Single salary schedules and higher certification require^ 
ments ha^-e increased the prestige of tl.c elementary-school principal 
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A Balance Between Extremes 

The appearance in recent years of a series of organized attacks on the 
public schools by individuals and organizations skilled in the distortion of 
evidence and the obscuring of issues has caused great concern in regard to 
the future of modem educational practices. Recent studies indicate that the 
American people can be depended upon to support a program of education 
that makes sense when they are given the opportunity to find out what the 
program is. Professional educators have invested a substantial amount of 
time, effort, and money in research studies, surveys, and experiments for the 
purpose of providing a scientific basis for good school programs. These 
efforts have resulted in many common-sense school practices, such as learning 
democracy by practicing it, learning at different speeds, learning the three R’s 
by using them in meaningful situations, and studying actual problems of liv- 
ing which have meaning for children. The effort on the part of well- 
organized, noisy minorities to make it appear that a large majority of the 
people is opposed to modem education has not been successful in commu- 
nities where the people have been informed about the school program and 
have had an opportunity to express systematically their satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with it. After making a careful study of 69 communities in 
Illinois, Henderson and Hand report: 

It may be instructive to 3dd that the authors know of no community 
anywhere in which any of the outside professional trouble makers have 
“moved in" after a systematic satisfaction-dissatisfaction poll has been con- 
ducted and publicly reported. These communities, it would seem, are not 
regarded as good risks by these professionals.* 

The enemies of modem education have frequently been given a great 
deal of assistance 'by the tendency of educational theorists to engage in 
cither-or thinking and to make it appear that no middle ground exists be- 
tween two extreme points of view. John Dewey' recognized this tendency in 
one of his later books. “Mankind,” wrote Dewey, ‘likes to think in terms of 
extreme opposites. It is given to formulating its beliefs in terms of either-oris, 
between which it recognizes no intermediate possibilities.” 1 Some of the 
difficulties that school systems have encountered in making innovations in 
school programs have resulted from a lack of understanding on the part of 
parents and other laymen of what constitutes modem education. Too fre- 
quently in the past, modem education has meant to them the proposals of a 
few extreme radicals rather than the common-sense practices found in modem 
schools generally. In an effort to sharpen the issues, some educational re- 

• Kenneth B. Henderson and Harold C. Hand, To What Extent I* the Ceneral Public 
in Sympathy with the Current Attach cm the Schools?" Progressive Eduatbn, January 

1952, pp. 110-115. 

T jonn Dewey, Experience and Education (The Macmillan Co, 1935), p, 1. 
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formers have made little effort to harmonize the real values of the old with 
the tested and proven values of newer practices. Instead, the theory has been 
"Do the opposite to what has been done and you will be nght.’ 

It has been said that the center of truth in any controversial issue is like 
the center of anything-somewhere between the two sides. Even in the most 
modem elementary school the teacher seldom finds it necessary to choose 
between extremely conservative practices and extremely radical ones; instead, 
she usually finds it necessary to choose a common-sense middle ground some- 
where between the two extremes. This does not mean that the teacher goes 
back to traditional practices; it means that she goes forward toward common- 
sense modem practices. The sections that follow are presented for the pur- 
pose o" showing in specific areas the relationship among eommon-sense 
modem practices, traditional practices, and radical proposals. 


Discipline 

„ r. need for discipline as despotism has-but of a 

Democraq' has as much nee P intended to produce slaves; 
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drill on meaningless material. It does not follow, however, that the direct 
teaching of arithmetic must be eliminated in the modem school. 

The curriculum organization in many modem elementary schools pro- 
vides for unified activities during a part of the school day and for the direct 
teaching of subjects during the remainder of the day. What is needed is a 
balance between these two phases of the instructional program which takes 
into account the maturity of the learners. 


Drill 


The newer psychology of learning (explained in the next chapter) re- 
gards learning as a growth process rather than an additive process, empha- 
sizes the role of insight and of seeing relationships in the learning process, 
and supports unitary rather than piecemeal learning. This broader concept 
of learning has had widespread influence on teaching procedures. Unit teach- 
ing, more active participation of pupils in planning learning experiences, and 
the use of a greater variety of resources for learning may he cited as illustra- 
tions of the influence of the broader concept of learning. This does not 
mean, however, that drill is completely eliminated in modem classrooms. It 
means that drill is assuming its rightful place in the school program, that it 
is based on careful diagnosis of individual difficulties, and that pupils are 
shown the need for drill. It means that important skills are learned through 
use in meaningful situations whenever possible, and that understanding 
comes before drill. 


Pupil purposes 

In the old days pupils were expected to memorize masses of meaningless 
material on the theory that doing what was difficult and disagreeable im- 
proved the mind and strengthened the character. The function of education 
was the preparation of leaders for church and state, and it was assumed that 
those hardy youngsters who survived the tedious process of memorizing 
material set before them without understanding what contributions it made 
to happiness or effectiveness of living were the ones best prepared for leader- 
ship. Today this system seems to most educators to have been well suited to 
the selection of a few youngsters who could succeed in spite of the type of 
instruction provided and to the ruthless neglect of all others. 

Psychologists have found that pupils leam more rapidly, remember 
longer, and build more favorable attitudes when they are given an oppor- 
tunity to become intelligent about their own education, when they participate 
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actively in setting up objectives for each learning unit, and when they be- 
come increasingly self-directing in learning experiences. Such learning has 
been found to be more effective in developing initiative, originality, and 
persistence, qualities that are essential in the life of a citizen of a democracy. 

This does not mean, however, that all the objectives of education are 
to be found in the immediate felt needs or purposes of pupils. Certain 
things must be taught because of the demands of living in the kind of world 
we now have. The ends of education are determined primarily by the condi- 
tions and ideals of society. The modem school therefore selects its objectives 
in terms of social realities and ideals but makes every effort to utilize pupil 
purposes in the accomplishment of its objectives. Pupil purposes are there- 
fore the means of education rather than the ends. A great many doubts con- 
ceming modem education could be removed if professional educators made it 
clear that a modem classroom is not one in which children are asked each 
morning what they want to do that day. 


Creative experiences 

Elementary schools are giving an increasing amount of attention to de- 
veloping the cTeative abilities of children. It is generally recognized that, in 
eloP m g ttic c n»veloD originality, use initiative, and assume 

a democracy, . nd.v.1 that ^ of the chiId - s experiences 

responsibilities It does not to ^ ^ conf(;inling t0 group stand ards 

either can or should . school or in life outside the school. There is 

cannot be overlooke ei n experiences that stress individualism 

a need therefore, for a the child to conform to accepted 

and self-expression and tnose u 
patterns of conduct. 


Curriculum planning 

, . the traditional elementary school were expected to 

Because teachers m the - n text books and courses of 
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planning by administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents is what is needed. 
Modem education makes more sense to the general public when the impres- 
sion is removed that it is a chaotic, planless affair depending upon the im- 
pulse of the moment 


Textbooks 

Because the single textbook represented the only source of learning mate- 
rial and determined to a great extent the scope of the curriculum in many 
elementary schools of the past, it does not follow that textbooks have no 
place in the modem elementary school. A good series of textbooks usually 
represents the best efforts of competent specialists in elementary education 
and the services of the editorial staff of the publisher. Good textbooks in- 
corporate the findings of the most recent research in the various phases of 
elementary education and certainly have much to offer when used wisely. 
However, textbooks no longer constitute the only learning materials available; 
sets of supplementary books, library books, pamphlets, magazines, maps, 
charts, globes, excursions, and many types of audio-visual resources are avail- 
able to supplement the textbook. 


Evaluation of pupil progress 

In many elementary schools of the past, paper-and-pencil tests designed 
to measure academic achievement constituted the principal means of evalu- 
ating pupil progress. Since the objectives of the modem elementary school 
are much broader than those of the traditional school, and since psychologists 
and measurement experts have developed instruments and procedures for 
evaluating many phases of pupil growth, evaluation of pupil progress is much 
more comprehensive than it used to be. It should not be assumed, however, 
that tests of academic achievement are no longer used. Instead, the modem 
elementary school makes use of a great variety of instruments and procedures 
in a program of evaluation which is comprehensive, continuous, and coopera- 
tive. (This program is discussed more thoroughly in Chapter 14.) 


Reporting to parents 

The traditional report card, with its letter grades representing the progress 
of tire pupil in academic subjects, is generally recognized as an inadequate 
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means of communication between the school and the parent. It does not 
follow, however, that there is no longer any need for written reports on pupil 
progress. The modem elementary school uses an improved written report 
which is frequently supplemented hy teacher-parent conferences, informal 
letters to parents, samples of the pupil’s work and home visitation. 


Subject matter 
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Summary 

1. There is a need for a re-examination of the purposes of the elemental}’ 
school in our society and for a reshaping of its program in the light of new 
conditions of living. 

2. The curriculum is comprised of all the experiences of children for 
which the school assumes responsibility. 

3. The problem with which the curriculum-maker is concerned is not 
merely that of deciding what subjects are to he taught; it is rather a problem 
of improving living in the school and the community. 

4. The program of public education is closely associated with the prob- 
lem of maintaining a strong and free America. 

5. The elemental}' school as it exists today represents a heritage of more 
than three centuries of effort on the part of intelligent and courageous men 
and women in all walks of American life. 

6. The story of the American past cannot be fully understood by study- 
ing only the careers of statesmen and military leaders; the ideas and accom- 
plishments of leaders in the cause of public education have played a signifi- 
cant part in making our country what it is today. 

7. Hie fact that millions of American children are still being denied the 
opportunity for the full development of their powers through education 
represents a failure to live up to our democratic ideals and a tragic waste of 
our human resources. 

8. A brief look at the schools of colonial times supports the contention 
that school programs tend to reflect the conditions and ideals of the society 
the}' serve. 

9. Many leaders in early American political life recognized the necessity 
for universal education as a basis for the success of a democracy'. 

10. The period of the public-school revival (1837-1876) made elementary 
education available at public expense to children in all except the southern 
states, but the schools were still operated on the aristocratic principle of 
selection and elimination, with little consideration for the democratic con- 
cept of educating ever}’ child for effective participation in the life of his 
community', state, and nation. 

11. Several factors combined during the period from 1876 to 1929 to 
make the elementary school a place for learning facts and skills, with little 
regard for developing desirable social behavior, creative expression, and whole- 
some attitudes. 

12. Much progress has been made since 1929 in bringing about a basic 
reorganization in the elementary-school program. Important gains have been 
made in bringing more unit}', more reality, and more democracy into the 
school experiences of children. 
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13. The elementary school of the future must be more in harmony with 
the characteristics and needs of children and the realities and ideals of our 
culture if it is to prepare children to live effectively in the vastly complex 
life of tomorrow. 

14. In the good elementary' school of today, the teacher seldom finds ft 
necessary to choose between extreme points of view; a common-sense middle 
ground can usually be found. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


Note. Lest the instructor, the student, or the in-service teacher become dis- 
turbed by the lack of definitive answers to the questions raised below, let us 
explain that in many cases there are no “right” answers. The problems and 
projects are intended to stimulate thinking and to help the reader see the 
relationship between the content of the chapter and actual classroom practice. 
The reader will find that his answers are based upon his own value system— 
that is, upon what he conceives to be right and good and true. This in turn 
depends upon his grasp of the concept of democratic education and his 
knowledge of how children grow and develop. It is hoped that this volume 
will aid the teacher in building a sound value system so that his “answers” 
will result in better education for American schools. 

I. Here are some criticisms of the schools which have appeared in the 
literature during the past year: 

a. Although the schools have made attempts to provide for individual 
differences, these attempts have by and large concentrated on low and 
average achievers, to the neglect of the bright. 

b. There are many nonessentials in the school curriculum which must 
be weeded out to make room for more substantial content. 

C. Schools have overemphasized adjustment to the group and group 
activities to the neglect of individualism, with the result that there 
has been no strong antidote to the pressures for undue conformity 
which exist in our society. 

d. Schools have not provided a bulwark against the anti-intellectualism 
said to prevail in our society'. 
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e. Teachers are often poorly trained and inadequately prepared in the 
subject matter they must teach. 

Working as individuals or in small groups, develop an observation 
schedule designed to study the criticisms listed above. That is, list under 
each of the above criticisms the binds of evidence you would look lor to 
prove or disprove the criticism. You might then observe in a classroom, 
noting whether the program needs strengthening with respect to these five 

criticisms. ... . 

Following are questions that might help you to evaluate Criticism a. 
These questions might be used in observing either a reading lesson or an 
arithmetic lesson. If possible, ask the teacher in advance to rdentrfy the fast 
and slow learners. Questions to ask are: 

I Does the teacher teach the whole class at the same time, does she 
group children for instruction, or does she attempt to individualize the 

instruction?^ ^ ^ ^ devo(ed t0 the sIow learners as compared with the 
fast? Can you find out from the teacher if practice varies from day to day? 

Ill Do the bright children do extra work on projects or otherwise en- 
gage in activities that may be interesting, but appear to be only at the same 
l S el of difficulty as the grade you are observing? Or do these pupils use texts 

reTof“ss? d TytojTchZ Zy aTvanced'te the materials they use? 
W1 J r rt e semester, to repeat this assignment at that time, 

IT." i* - “ 

ssartvs.*- - 

grade she is visiting there are movable sea^, ^ JU that the 

written on the board, are i Elevens. She is pleased to see that 

class is not called the Fifth ” e h d and that there is evidence of 

a good supply of reference maWia “ “ cter0 „m. She sits down to 
considerable committee svork going ^ 

observe a phoning session m t le s0 “ finls hed with our study of the Ohio 
Teacher: Boys and girls, ' as to what sve might study next? 

River Valley. Does anyone have a Hj^ ^ h<w (hcy /oIind goId (hcr e. 

very worth while, hut I don, think we’re ,u„e 

ready for California yet. 
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Pupil: I’d like to find out more about the Southwest and the Indians 
and especially Geronimo. I saw a good movie about that. 

Teacher: Yes, I believe a study of Indians would be very interesting, 
but you studied Indians in third grade; that's third grade work. 

Pupil: Why don’t we study Korea? That’s important and we’ve never 
studied it. 

Teacher: Korea is important, and perhaps later on we’ll study it 

Pupil: Well, what’s after the Ohio River? Where did the pioneers go 
next? Maybe that’s what we ought to study. 

Teacher: A very logical suggestion, Robert. That’s good thinking, isn't 
it, boys and girls? The next section to be settled was the prairie area. I'm 
sure our study of it will be very interesting. Now what committees will be 
needed? 

At the end of the lesson. Miss A closed her observation book , pleased 
that she had tucked safely away a record of good educational practice. 

Do you agree with Miss A’s evaluation of her observation? Was the 
teacher really democratic or was she simply going through the outward 
motions of teacher-pupil planning with her mind already made up as to what 
the children should study next? Was her opening question a good one in the 
first place? 

3, Is there danger in such mental check lists as Miss A's? Why is it not 
safe to judge the worth of a school program in terms of certain external signs 
such as kind of furniture or committee work? What kinds of things might 
you look for in a school with screwed-down desks and poor equipment that 
might indicate a good educational program in spite of the externals? 


SELECTED READINGS 

Ax.uk, Frederick Lewis, The Big Change (Harper & Brothers, 1952). This 
booh deals with major changes that took place in American life between 
1900 and 1950. The chapters on “The Revolt of the American Conscience," 
“The Great Depression," and “The Spirit of the Times” are particularly 
useful. 

Beck, Robert H,, Coor, Walter W., and Kearkey, Nolak C^ Curriculum in 
the Modem Elementary School (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933), Chapter 1 deals 
with the historical background of the elementary-school curriculum. 

Campbell, Roald F„ and Ramseyer, Johk A., The Dynamics of School- 
Community Relations (Allyn & Bacon, 1955). Chapter 1 presents some 
major criticisms of modem schools; the remaining chapters suggest ways of 
working with citizens for better understanding of school problems. 

CoLLtKCS, Ellsworth, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum (The Mac- 
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millan Co., 1923). This book describes in detail the elementary-school 
program based in the interests and normal activities of children. 

Dime, William E., The American School in Transition (Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1955). This hook shows how the school has responded to demands of the 
culture at various periods in its development and identifies major issues re- 
garding public education. 

Hekrici, Virgil E, Goodlad, John I, Estvan, Frank J, and Eberman, 
Paul W, The Elementary School (Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1956). Chapter 1 
presents generalizations about the elementary school of today; Chapter 2 
traces the evolution of the elementary school in this country. 

Knight, Edcar W., Education in the United States (3rd rev. ed., Ginn & Co., 
1951). This book traces the development of public education in this coun- 
try from colonial times through the 1940’s. 

Otto, Henry J., Floyd, Hazel, and Rouse, Marcaret, Principles of Elementary 
Education ( rev . ed., Rinehart & Co., 1955). Chapter 16 characterizes the 
elementary school of today. 

Reisner, Edward H., The Evolution of the Common School (The Macmillan 
Co., 1935). Pages 422-432 explain how the common school program be- 
came crystallized “in the grip of the machine.” 

Russell, ]. D., and Judd, C. H., The American Educational System (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940). Chapter 2 contains valuable information about the 
European antecedents of the elementary school; Chapter 12 traces its de- 
velopment in America. 

Saylor, J. Galen, and Alexander, William M., Curriculum Planning (Rine- 
hart & Co., 1954). Chapter 1 explains the modem concept of curriculum 
and presents some basic issues in curriculum-planning. 


SELECTED FILMS 

Design of American Public Education. A two-reel sound film showing the organ- 
ization and structure of American public education; contrasts central control 
of education with democratic control, and emphasizes the importance of the 
teacher. McGraw-Hill Films. 

Horace Mann. A two-reel sound film presenting important episodes in the life of 
the “father of the common schools.” Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Education in America: The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. A one and a 
half-reel sound film showing the early beginnings of education in colonial 
America: early New England school laws. Dame Schools, Latin Grammar 
Schools, church schools, and pauper schools. Coronet Films. 

Education in America: The Nineteenth Century. A one and a half-reel sound 
film tracing the development of the free public school systems from the 
Northwest Ordinance to 1900: the district system, tax support and state 
control, textbooks, compulsory attendance, and teacher training. Coronet 

Education in America: Twentieth-Century Developments. A one and a half-reel 
sound film showing the effects of the industrial revolution on education; the 
influence of Herbart, Binet, Dewey, Thorndike, and others; the depression, 
federal aid, and the recent Supreme Court decision. Coronet Films. 



CHAPTER 

2 

The Child and the 
Curriculum 


The changes that occur with age have 
always fascinated parents, teachers, and 
scientists. An understanding of these 
changes and of the influences that pro- 
duce them has become an indispensa- 
ble part of the preparation of all who 
work with children. — Willard C. 
Olson 


□ Many significant changes have 
taken place in the elementary-school 
curriculum since the turn of the cen- 
tury. An important factor in bringing 
these changes about has been a better 
understanding of the nature of the 
learning process and of the character- 
istics and needs of children. An 
understanding of the psychological 
foundations of education is an indis- 
pensable phase of the preparation of 
all who expect to participate in cur- 
riculum improvement. 

What is learning? How is it re- 
lated to growth and development? 
How can the teacher know when the 
child has learned? What are the gen- 
eral concepts of learning? How are 
the facts about learning related to 
curriculum planning? Why is it im- 
portant for teachers to understand 
children? What should teachers 
know about children? How can the 
school foster the mental health of 
children? The professional compe- 
tence of the teacher is determined to 
a large extent by her answers to these 
questions. 


The Work of the Teacher 

Teaching is not only one of the 
most important of the professions 
from the standpoint of human wel- 
fare; it is also, when properly under- 
stood, one of the most technical and 
difficult. Tire teacher is not merely 
a person who assigns lessons to chil- 
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dren and checks to see whether the lessons have been learned; jeachet 
gTbuil der of human lives and a trnstee of the cultural heritage wl iichffiis 
generation holds for the enrich ment of the next. . 

Ever^Sne expects the engineer 'to know mathematics and mechanics, be- 

cause insufficient knowledge of these basic disciplines might result in a 
defective building or bridge and the loss of money or of property The 
surgeon must know anatomy and physiology because human hves depend 
upon it. Few people realize, however, the extent to wh.ch superficial knowl- 
edge of human growth and learning, applied in classrooms from day to day, 
results in lost opportunities, wasted lives, warped personalities, discourage- 
ment delinquency! crime, and unhappiness. The strong faith that our people 
apparently have in public education, and the failure, in many communities, 
to see to it that our schools are staffed with professionally prepared teachers 
constitutes one of the riddles of modem times. 


Concepts of Learning 

Elementary schools 

those eSS ™ td to provide an environment in which many 

elementary school is expec ea P of learning that must be 

different kinds of learning will take plac _ yp d ^ ^ 

taken into consideration in trial and error, gen- 
lows: motor learning, mental Because children in the ele- 

was explained in terms of g , . , ^plained in terms of bodily structure, 

the blood vessels. Later, beh P ^ psychology was devoted to a 

especially the shape of t e cra " ses A textbook on psycholog)’ contained 
study of the mind, or menh i p ’ fon> app e rC eption, memory, imagina- 

chapters on sensations, con p > ^ haJ been a trcn d toward studying 

tion, and reasoning. In recent ) atten , ion t0 theoretical discussions of 

behavior directly without P a > in 5 ciT)Ultion of the study of human behasior 

r psycho,osy fir5t losl its sou ’' ,hcn 

lost its body, and now has lost ltS ^ Curricniam (A%» * *— 

■ George A. Beauchamp, Phnaaig the Elemmlap' 

1956), pp- 115-133. 
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Space is not available in this chapter to review the various theories of 
learning or schools of psychology; that constitutes a major field of study 
itself. 2 Teacher-education programs usually include a thorough course in the 
psychology of learning, and many public school systems provide in-service 
education that enables teachers to gain a dearer understanding of the learn- 
ing process. It is our purpose here merely to characterize briefly some of the 
concepts of learning that have influenced the development of the elementary- 
school curriculum. 


Learning as the acquisition of knowledge and skills 

Learning has for many years been regarded as identical with knowing. 
But teachers who regard learning merely as the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills give too little consideration to the use children make of knowledge and 
skills in the solution of actual problems of living. For example, the teacher 
may be so concerned with the child’s ability to name the bones of the body 
and trace the drculation of the blood that she fails to provide experiences 
through which the child Icams to live more healthfully from day to day. 
The teacher may be so intent on teaching the rules of grammar and the con- 
jugation of verbs that she overlooks opportunities for helping children leam 
to speak and write more effectively in actual situations that require writing 
and speaking. Thus, learning may come to be divorced from living, may be 
regarded as something that comes primarily from textbooks, and may have 
little relation to the problems and interests of children. The proof of learn- 
ing, according to this concept, is the ability to recite back to the teacher the 
material that has been memorized rather than the changes that have taken 
place in the behavior of the pupil. 

This concept of learning influenced every’ phase of the traditional 
elementary-school program. Rows of seats screwed to the floor, teachers 
trained in the presentation of subject matter in a limited field, motivation 
based on rewards and punishment, examinations designed to test memory of 
facts, annual promotions based on minimum grade standards— in short, the 
whole mechanized procedure of the traditional elementary school flowed 
naturally from this narrow, static concept of learning. 


Learning as the modification of behavior 

There lias been increasing acceptance in recent yean of the view that 
learning is the modification of behavior that comes about through interaction 

1 See E. R. USgirf, Thcvim of Learning (Applrion-Ccnten-Crofu. 1913). 
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with the environment. The acquisition of knowledge and skills is involved 
in learning, but this represents only a part of the process. Learning, in the 
broader sense, takes place only when an individual has an experience that 
influences his behavior and makes him a different person. 

This concept takes into account the influence of more factors in the 
learning environment than did the leaming-is-knowledge concept. That the 
child may learn from the textbook is recognized, but he may also learn from 
another pupil, from something he sees on a trip, or from something that 
happens to him at home. Learning is a function of the total environment of 


the child. „ , . 

This concept also takes into account the effects of the learning experi- 
ence upon personality or character. If the child has really learned, he will 

behave in a different manner in the future. This is the everyday common 

sense meaning of the word learn. When the mother tells her child You 
will have to learn not to put your finger on a hot stove, she 
that the child should get a book and memorize the sentence Do not put 
finger^on hot stove.” She means, rather, that the child should get so he does 
not put his finger on a hot stove. The proof of learning is behavior. Kil- 
patrick makes this point very clearly. 

_ nf learning is thus fundamentally changed from what most 

Our problem of gleaming is m ^ ^ m2ller ^ it g C t learned, or 

teachers think. Instead . should go on, we must think first of 

even perhaps of te» n » n S " 1 . d how B vvc may somehow encourage 
living, of the worthy qualrty of ^ Wng that it will 

sprout 11 forth That fine! living 8 For our children will learn what they live and 

it is the quality of the living that counts. 

„ ,, teacher is determined not alone by what the child 

The worth of t ^ wha( j ohnny ha5 done in anthmetic 

knows but also by what Johnny is still more important, 

is important, but , “ame lime /earned to like school, to 
If he has learned arithmetic k until it is finished, and to do his 

do his own work, to > con ^ ^ ^ devdoped desi rable personality 

work accurately and neauy arithmetic-then his expen- 

traits as a result o the way in which^e lea ^ ^ ^ maller 

ence with arithmetic u* 

influences personality development. 


Newer approaches to learning theory 

, . h , s seen tremendous advances in learning theory which 

ThC PaS ,l Cve an lm/irtant impact upon elementary education. Many 
will eventually have . .. n«w 

vi™nick in Democracy and the Cumcrlmn f Yearbook III, 

* William «. Mpatt '■• C rofts, 1939), p. 378. 

Society, Appleton Century w 
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of them have come about as a result of experimentation upon animals. These 
experiments are typically designed to test the operation of learning principles 
in simple situations under rigorously controlled conditions impossible to 
achieve at the human level. Although psychologists recognize that human 
learning is infinitely more complex than rat learning, nevertheless work on 
lower mammals can contribute to our knowledge of human learning. 

As a result of the work of learning theorists, we are beginning to have a 
much clearer picture of what learning is and how modification of behavior 
through learning occurs. Consider Susan's behavior during a reading lesson. 
As the casual observer sees it, Susan gets stuck on a word during the reading 
lesson, the teacher helps Susan, Susan reads the word correctly, and a few 
minutes later, when she again encounters the word, Susan repeats it correctly. 
She has "learned” it, the visitor notes. 

But this simple act of successful learning can also be analyzed so that 
we can identify four fundamentals of the learning process. According to 
Dollard and Miller, 4 in order for learning to occur, four elements must be 
present: 

1. The child must want something. There must be a drive or a need to 
learn. This drive or need is the result of tension in the organism which the 
organism seeks to reduce. Susan wants to be able to read the word— perhaps 
to please the teacher, perhaps to do well before her classmates, perhaps be- 
cause her parents value reading. The teacher notes signs of tension in Susan; 
when she is stuck on a word, Susan twists the pages of her book and moves 
restlessly in her scat. 

2. The child must notice something. This is the cue. In Susan's case 
the teacher helps Susan "notice” the right cues by pointing out the similarity 
between the word Susan is stuck on and a word she already knows. 

3. The child must do something. Susan must make a response in order 
to lcam. She may make several responses in trial-and-error fashion, with the 
teacher correcting the wrong responses. 

4. The child must get something. Reward must follow the response. 
When Susan called the word correctly, the teacher's exclamation, "Right,” 
served as a reward and Susan’s tension, which arose when she first encoun- 
tered the new word, was reduced. 

In the future each time Susan reads the word correctly and reward is 
forthcoming, the tendency to make that same response is strengthened. The 
reward eventually may be her own pleasure in being able to read smoothly. 
This ripe of learning we call learning by reinforcement, or effect teaming. 

Learning theorists arc also making an important contribution to a new 
definition of conditioning. The analysis of the four fundamentals of learning 
presented above explains how the child acquires new skills and new knowl- 

4 Penojulity and raycholhctapy (McGraw-Hill, 19 >0). 
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edge But children also learn new needs or drives; they learn to want accept- 
ance by their peers; they learn to like social studies or hate arithmetic; they 
learn to work for good grades; they learn to like or to dislike school. How 
do they learn these emotional attitudes? The concept of conditioning helps 
us to understand the process. 

Suppose that Susan's teacher, instead of helping her with the difficult 
word, had said, "Susie, you're being very stupid. Youve had that word be- 
fore. Now don’t be lazy— try to sound it out for yourself. Now tension 
within Susan mounts. She is afraid of the teachers wrath She looks a^un 
at the word but cannot see it. The tension becomes intolerable and she 

bUIS H SusalTagain reprimanded and experiences fear when she encounters 
it busan is aga t • , "fear" an d "new words.” In other 

worth she my ^"conditioned” so that seeing a new word will make her 

to read. We may say 1 Zo cuS or stimuli to the child at 

fcTate tLrwe P «n also build favorable emotional attitudes toward 

’“""A" 8 ; ■ twists spell out principles of learning in more detail for 

As learning Actively guide ^ learning process . As a teacher 

us, the teacher can ,™° K c ‘ A S t0 note wh ich cues children are picking 
of the skills, ^ wtU be “ Jj J t0 do their thinking out loud for her so 
up; sometimes she may ask where her pupils are paying attention 

that she can discover th ^ dlin „ ith K i nlo , cement so that the 

desirable emotional attitudes can be established. 


Knowing More about Children 

, stimate how difficult it is for an adult to understand 
It is easy to underes the adu]t „ sua lly assumes that he can 

a child. Having once bee ' and prot lems of childhood. This is 

recall accurately the lan S“ a 6 ’ (h< _ ad( | ]t could reme mber the experiences of 

not a valid assumption. would „ ot throw much light on the 

his own childhood acCU . in the vastly different environment of today, 

problems of children “ P for children has found that the only 

An author of outsta g the po i nt of view of children is to 

way to make certain "^d note their reactions. For examphr one 
read the manuscript ^ children contained the statement, Th g 

manuscript read to a S 1 d ol3] - ect ed immediately, saying. The og 
said, ‘Bow wow. 
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not say, ‘Bow wow’; he says, 'Woof woof.' ” Adults have for centuries been 
saying to children, “The dog says, ‘Bow wow.’ " It was only by going to 
children directly that adults learned that children do not understand it that 
way. The incident points up the fact that we have been looking everywhere 
for information on how to deal with children except to children themselves. 

Our society is only beginning to see the importance of understanding 
children and of providing better educational opportunities for them. Human 
infants are more helpless at birth and have more to leam than any other form 
of animal life. Anthropologists say that many "racial” characteristics which 
we consider to be innate are really learned at an early age by all members 
of the group. These facts make it clear that the future of our country de- 
pends upon a better understanding of children. With each generation of 
children we are given a new opportunity to build a better, more tolerant, 
and more humane society than the one we now have. We can take full 
advantage of this opportunity by staffing our elementary schools with profes- 
sionally prepared teachers, with teachers who understand the nature of 
human growth and development and who know how to use instruments and 
procedures for deriving and using information about the characteristics and 
needs of children. 

In the better elementary schools throughout the country, teachers, 
principals, and parents are working cooperatively in child-study programs. 
Prall and Cushman report that more than one third of the combined activity 
of the schools associated with their study of in-service education of teachers 
was focused upon understanding child behavior. 3 These school people 
believe that curriculum improvement depends upon a better understanding 
of children. 

The real proof of the professional status of an elementary-school staff 
lies in the development of a school program in harmony with the character- 
istics and needs of children. The staff of a good elementary school examines 
current practices in the light of the following questions: 

1. Is it the general policy of the school to initiate instruction at the level 
where the child is? 

2. Do teachers understand and implement the philosophy of growth 
rather than the philosophy of minimum essentials? 

3. Are efforts made to determine the physical, mental, emotional, and 
social status of all pupils? 

4. Has the school staff developed a systematic method of collecting and 
using pertinent date, relating to the needs of children? 

5. Is it the policy of the school to provide individual guidance instead 
of escorting all pupils in a given grade through the same materials? 

3 C. E- Prall and C. L. Cushman, Tcacftcr Education In-Service (American Council on 
Education, 1944), pp. 147-161. 
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6. Is nonpromotion used in wholesale fashion as an excuse for failure to 
provide for individual differences? 

7. Is double promotion used with bright pupils as an excuse for failure 
to provide an enriched curriculum? 

8. Does the type of evaluation of pupil progress encourage meaningful 
learning rather than mere memorization? 

9. Does the system of reporting to parents reflect the philosophy of 

growth rather than the philosophy of grade standards? 

10. Is the same teacher allowed to stay with a group of chddren more 
than one school term in order to understand their needs and characteristics 

1. pit pj.7 

What does it mean to understand a child? What do we know about 
children? How can teachers learn to understand children? How can teachers 
guide children so that they will become healthy, happy, and use u c t en 
These questions must be faced by teachers who work wrth children rf they 
are to fulfill their obligation to the next generation. The references listed at 
the end of this chapter will help to answer some of these questions. In this 
“ifwm btpossMe merely to indicate some of the charactenst.es of 
teachers who understand children. 


Understanding the philosophy of growth 


□ersumumg h» r" r- ' 

„ • „ nr «c of continuous growth, that all children are 

That education is P desirable personal and social goals, that chil- 
capable of making ^ ^ JJ children wffl not reach the same 

dren differ in rates of g , t . me _ thesc are some 0 f the concepts that 
level of achievement in £ of p^th. Olson states this philosophy 

make up the educations P F > J ? grow ; ng according to his natural 
as follows: “Each *fld.s to bej^ted^ and by a process 

design without depnvat ^ hjs achievement.” 1 Teachers who 

which also supplies a ^ ^ al hij own ratej that it fc futile to 
understand children k ^ ^ who mat ure earlier, and that the 

d ^ d ° f opportunitiK fM a " 

riched experience. 


Understanding that behavior ,0 

Children ,cam “ ^Behavior ' 'traits amnoTinheritrf; they are learned 
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through interaction with the environment. The teacher who understands 
children will look for the causes of specific behavior in the past experiences 
of the child, in the conditions existing in his home, and in his goals or ex- 
pectations for the future. On the basis of this information the teacher will 
provide experiences for him which will make it possible for him to gain satis- 
faction, success, and approval through acceptable behavior. 

The experience of those who have worked with delinquent children 
emphasizes the fact that behavior is learned. They deal with many children 
who have grown up in an environment that has made it easy for them to 
learn to steal, lie, and cheat and has provided little incentive for being 
honest, truthful, and fair. Punishment for misbehavior in such circumstances 
may be necessary as a temporary measure, but the real solution is usually 
found in a slow process of re-education in an environment that places a 
premium on acceptable behavior. 

The elementary school represents a special environment— one that is 
deliberately arranged for the development of skills for wholesome living. The 
teacher who understands children looks in the environment for the causes of 
unacceptable behavior and tries to provide experiences for the child to help 
him develop acceptable behavior. 


Belief in the inherent worth of every child 

The problem of understanding children cannot be fully solved apart 
from the ethical values of our society. Our system of free public education 
is based upon the fundamental American ideal that every child, regardless of 
race, color, creed, physical condition, native intelligence, or social position, is 
entitled to the full development of his talents through education. An emo- 
tional acceptance of every child for his potential worth to society, regardless 
of his present ability or behavior, is an obligation of every teacher in our 
free public schools. Teachers who understand children realize that it is neces- 
sary to take the child where he is and to provide experiences that will help 
him to make the most of his talents, whether they be many or few. 


An understanding of facts and principles relating to 
human growth and development 

Scientific facts and principles that explain human growth and develop- 
ment are derived from many disciplines, including biology, physiology, soci- 
ology, anthropology, psychology, pediatrics, psychiatry, and education. The 
teacher does not need expert technical knowledge in all of these fields, but 
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a working knowledge of the basic principles of each is essential That is why 
a teacher who has specialized in one or two academic fields at the expense of 
a broad liberal education is out of place in an elementary school. The prepa- 
ration of the teacher should include provision for bringing together the facts 
and principles of human development gained from study in the fields listed 
above into a composite picture and for making interpretations in terms of 
the work the teacher is expected to do. 


Skill in the use of evaluation instruments and procedures 

One phase of the professional work of the physician consists of his skill 
in using instruments and procedures for getting information about the condi- 
tion of the patient. Such information is necessary as a basis for making a 
diagnosis and outlining a course of treatment. The teacher as a professional 
person needs comparable skills. She needs to he skilled in observing and 
recording behavior, in interpreting data, in conducting an interview with a 
child or a parent, in constructing a sociogram, in making an anecdotal record, 
in building tests that reveal understanding as well as memory of facts, in 
keeping a cumulative record, and in administering standardized tests. 


Enthusiasm for teaching and working with children 

No teacher can do her best work unless she feels that she is engaged in 
the most important work in the world, unless she enjoys working with chil- 
dren and wants to do the best possible job of guiding them. The teacher 
must he growing in her personal life, experimenting, and working with new 
problems and hobbies. A teacher who is insecure in her own personal life, 
who is unhappy with the work she is doing, and who is impatient with chil- 
dren cannot do a good job of understanding children and guiding their 
development 


Mental Health 

The complexity of living in these times places severe strains on adults 
and children alike- These tensions result in an increasing amount of mental 
illness which represents tremendous human waste and suffering. The num- 
ber of persons committed to mental hospitals has been increasing rapidly 
in recent years, an increase of 39 per cent between 1937 and 1946. In 1946, 
almost half of the hospital beds in the nation were occupied by mental 
patients and it is estmatied that more people are hospitalized for mental 
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and nervous disorders than for cancer, infantile paralysis, and tuberculosis 
combined. It is libcly that one out of every twelve persons will be hospital- 
ized for a mental disorder in the course of his lifetime. 7 In 1945, the cost to 
the nation for maintaining psychiatric hospitals totaled 204 million dollars. 
However, the statistics on serious mental illness give only a part of the pic- 
ture. Countless individuals who will never be hospitalized or treated for 
mental illness will live their entire lives at less than normal efficiency be- 
cause of tensions, frustrations, abnormal fears, and other personality defects. 

These conditions offer a serious challenge to the elementary school. 
Childhood is recognized as the period of greatest opportunity for building 
sound mental and emotional health, but the elementary school has placed 
the major emphasis on academic achievement and has— until recently, at 
least— given but little attention to the mental health aspects of instructional 
practices. 

Mental health is not a problem that can be delegated to the school 
psychologist or psychiatrist. Because all areas of child development are inter- 
related there cannot be one aspect of the school program that deals exclu- 
sively with the child’s physical health, another with his mental health, and 
still another with his academic progress. The elements that foster mental 
health must be built into the whole structure of the school program. 


What is mental hea!th7 

Mental health means more than merely the absence of serious mental 
illness. It connotes the ability of the individual to live with himself and 
other human beings with a maximum of happiness, usefulness, and security. 
Mental health does not mean such rigid control over the emotions that the 
individual does not show his feelings. It means the ability to accept one’s 
limitations and make the most of one’s talents along with a reasonable con- 
formity to conditions in the environment that cannot be changed. The 
broader concept of learning, which takes into account what the child is be- 
coming as a total personality rather than merely what he knows about school 
subjects, has focused more attention on mental health in curriculum planning. 

Everyone who is in any way responsible for inHuencing the growth and 
development of children must be concerned about the factors that foster 
mental health. Many teachers lack adequate preparation in this area. They 
are confused by what they believe to be the demands of mental health on 
the one hand and the expectations of school authorities on the other, and 
they therefore do very little about the problem. 

7 Louis Kapbn and Denis Baron, Mental Hygiene and Life (Harper & Brothers, I95Z). 

pp. 10-11. 
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The common-sense, middle-ground view on this problem is that a proper 
regard for the mental health of the child does not mean that he must always 
be shielded from the unpleasant aspects of life, such as fear, hate, competi- 
tion, failure, and the necessity for conforming to the authority of others. 
Every person must experience these situations because of the kind of world 
in which he is living. Some learn to meet them gracefully and take them in 
stride; others begin to make excuses, feel sorry for themselves, are easily 
offended, and make themselves and others unhappy. What causes this differ- 
ence? The answer seems to be that these experiences become hazards to 
mental health only to the individual who failed in childhood to leam how 

to deal with them successfully. . , 

Since no child can avoid contact with these hazards lust as he cannot 
entirely avoid contact with communicable diseases, the best that parents and 
teachers can do is to see that he does not have a steady diet of fa. lire, com- 
petition Tear, hate, or arbitrary authority. If these things come to him in 
pennon, , L un der the sympathetic guidance of parents and 
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Meeting the basic needs of children 
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needs help in accepting the reality of his personal appearance, in developing 
muscular coordination, and in making an adequate adjustment to developing 
sex drives. 

Most teachers are aware of the necessity for regular physical examina- 
tions of pupils, for cleanliness, light, heat, and play space. They are aware 
also of the importance of good nutrition, the need for a proper rhythm of 
rest and activity, the influence of good health on the child's ability to leam, 
and the effects of physical deformities on the personality. Biological factors 
that have implications for mental health but are not so well understood in- 
clude differences among children in energy output, differences in body build, 
and differences in rates of physical growth. 8 

The curriculum of the modem elementary school provides for meeting 
the biological needs of children through the program of physical education, 
through the program of health instruction, and through planning activities 
in the light of physical abilities of children at various age levels. 

THE NEED TO ACHIEVE STATUS IN CHANGING SOCIAL CROUPS. In the early 

years of bis life the child is highly self-centered. The process of growing up 
involves identifying himself with peer groups, gaining group acceptance, and 
contributing to group enterprises. Before he starts going to school, the child’s 
group is relatively stable, consisting of the members of his own family and a 
few neighborhood playmates. When he begins his schooling, one of the most 
difficult tasks he faces is adjusting to a much larger group, a group consisting 
primarily of strangers. As he continues in the elementary school he is con- 
fronted with the need for adjusting to a shifting peer code of behavior, for 
resolving conflicts between the code of his parents and that of the peer group 
to which he belongs, and for adjusting more and more to adult standards of 
Behavior. 

The curriculum of the elementary school is the instrumentality through 
which the child grows into our democratic culture. The elementary school is 
both a product of the culture and the workshop in which the growing child 
learns the ways of democratic living. In the better elemental 1 )' schools, edu- 
cation is recognized as a social process and the curriculum is developed in 
terms of the social needs of growing children. 

The child is not to be regarded as a candidate for membership in the 
culture; he already is a member and is entitled to his share of the happiness 
that comes from participation in the life of the group. Teachers must recog- 
nize their responsibility for helping children acquire the social skills needed 
for getting along with others and (ot becoming effective group members. 

• For a more detailed discussion of the relation of bioloeical factors to the problem of 
menbt health, see Bernice Ncugarten. “Body Processes Help to Determine Behavior and 
Development." in Fostering Mental Health in our Schools (Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development), Chapter d. 
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These skills, like Olliers, arc learned through meaningful experiences. The 
practice of democratic skills in the classroom provides the basis for effective 
citizenship in the wider groups of the community, state, and nation. 

But Le must be taken that social skills are not learned at the expense 
r y-s . n f criticisms of modern schools is that they con 
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and more as the child grows up. One cannot develop self-direction in chil- 
dren merely by “taking the lid off” and leaving them to do as they please. 

The process of growing up, of becoming increasingly independent of 
adult control, is a long and gradual one; it requires years of growing, experi- 
menting, and guidance. For the five-year-old it is a matter primarily of learn- 
ing to make decisions, under wise adult guidance, concerning immediate 
problems, such as sharing possessions, observing safety rules, and taking re- 
sponsibility for caring for toys and articles of clothing. As the child grows 
older, he is expected to develop increasing ability to do long-range planning. 

Teaching that takes into account the child’s need for becoming increas- 
ingly independent and self-directing provides experiences in identifying prob- 
lems, planning to solve problems, gathering information, making decisions, 
acting upon decisions, and evaluating outcomes. The function of the teacher 
in this process is that of a guide and a resource person. As the child grows 
in his ability to make decisions, the direction of the teacher is gradually de- 
creased. The teacher always provides enough guidance to give pupils a sense 
of security but not enough to discourage initiative. 

the need for security and satisfaction. Many children lack security 
in life outside the school. The increasing number of broken homes and the 
tendency of families to move from one place to another result in a large num- 
ber of children who have nothing that can give them a feeling of security. 
The school has a particular responsibility to children from such families. The 
child needs to feel that he is surrounded by adults upon whom he can de- 
pend, that he has a reasonable chance to succeed at least a part of the time, 
and that he can predict fairly well what will be expected of him. 

One of the fundamental human needs is a feeling of confidence in one- 
self, a recognition of personal worth, and a knowledge that one is recognized 
hy others as a worth-while person. Children who grow up without the op- 
portunity to develop self-confidence, who are continually criticized for 
inability to meet adult standards, who are not allowed to develop skills in 
line with their abilities and special talents, lose confidence in themselves and 
soon develop antisocial behavior traits. Negativism, attention-getting devices, 
and bullring arc frequently the result of failure to find ways of obtaining 
security and satisfaction through acceptable types of behavior. The adult 
who is boastful, who is always promoting himself, is one who lacks personal 
security and therefore feels that he must call attention to his own abilities 
and achievements or they will go unnoticed by othcis. 

The need for security and satisfaction is met in modem elementary 
schools through helping each child develop efficiency in the use of such 
important skills as reading, writing, using numbers, and speaking in accord- 
ance with his abilities; through discovering special needs and interests; 
through providing opportunities for the development of social skills in group 
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situations; througli supplying understanding and assistance to atypical chil- 
dren; through using praise and criticism discriminatingly; and through devel- 
oping a classroom environment for happy, cooperative living. 

THE NEED FOR GETTING AND GIVING AFFECTION. Children need to grow up 
in home and school in an environment of sincere affection 
be loved and appreciated by those who are most important to ttiem. Ows- 
doscs of affection, ovcrprotcction, and a possessive parental attitude 
hazards to the mental health of children, hut every child 
adult who has an interest in him, who understands his problems, who loves 
him not because he is good or beautiful or bright but because he is himself. 
As the chM gZs up, he also needs to learn to give affection, to form fnend- 
fh£ and later to build a strong bond of affection with a possible marriage 
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modem elementary school provides many opportunities for the teacher and 
the pupil to work together in learning to face reality, to understand and 
accept the facts of different abilities, different physical features, and different 
achievements. It provides opportunities to leam that failure in little things 
provides an opportunity to leam from mistakes and to correct errors. 

The work of the teacher is frequently hindered by parents who have 
ambitions for the child which do not correspond to his abilities or interests. 
This situation points up the need for a closer working relationship between 
teachers and parents in helping the child to learn to face reality. Parents and 
teachers need to understand that they must work in harmony with each 
child’s developmental needs rather than formulate a plan for the child and 
then try to force the child to conform to their wishes. An acceptance of the 
democratic philosophy of education will result in the practice of helping each 
child to develop his own unique potentialities rather than the practice of 
expecting each child to measure up to some arbitrary standard. 

Principals and teachers can examine the practices in their school in the 
light of the basic personality needs of children by using the following ques- 
tions as guides: 

1. Does the school program take into consideration the biological, social, 
emotional, and intellectual needs of pupils? 

2. Are teachers and principals patient and tolerant with pupils who are 
having difficulty in adjusting to adult standards of behavior? 

3. Do school policies make it possible for all children, despite differ- 
ences in abilities, to meet their needs? 


4. Do teachers help each child to set goals in terms of his abilities? 

5. Are parents encouraged and helped to face reality in regard to expec- 
tations they have for their children? 

6. Are failures of children in school subjects studied to find out the 

causes and are efforts made to prevent wholesale failure by adjusting the 
work to developmental needs? b 
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children causes our demands to bear too heavily upon the child before he is 
ready for it. To help the child learn gradually to conform to the world as it 
is and at the same time take into consideration the relentless urges of his 
own nature is no easy task. If we can learn to be less rigid in our demands, 
if we can take more of our cues from the child himself as he pursues his 
developmental course, if we can urge conformity upon him at times when he 
is ready to accept, we shall be collaborating with the demands of his growth 
pattern, and his adjustment will be accomplished with less friction and more 
satisfaction. That is why it is important for teachers and parents to know 
something about the facts of human growth and development. 


Principles of teaming 

A wide gap exists between current knowledge of the nature of the learn- 
ing process and actual practice in most elementary-school classrooms. Prin- 
ciples of learning that have been accepted for decades are still often violated 
in many classrooms. The principles of learning listed below are among those 
commonly disregarded. 


Learning is more efficient when it is 
related to pupil purposes 

The activities in which children engage in classrooms take on unity and 
meaning when they are closely related to purposes that are real to children. 
Such activities call forth greater effort on the part of pupils and faster the 
development of initiative, originality, and self-direct/on— qualities that are 
recognized as essential in a democratic society. 

Pupil purposes serve the functions of organizing, vitalizing, and relating 
the activities in which children engage. It is the responsibility of the teacher, 
therefore, to utilize purposes that children already have and to reveal to them 
purposes they can understand and accept. This does not mean that the 
teacher is helpless when confronted with a group of children who do not 
have clearly defined purposes. She can create situations that cause children 
to realize the need for certain abilities. Such a situation exists, for example, 
in a unit of work when a child wants to paint an object a certain color. 
Instead of beginning with a lesson on the blending of colors, the teacher 
helps the child experiment with the blending of various colors in response 
to his need for a certain color. 

It is a misconception of modem education to assume that pupil purposes 
constitute both the means and ends of education. Many things must be 
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learned simply because of the demands of living in the world as it is. In addi- 
tion to utilizing purposes that children already have, the teacher has the 
responsibility’ of helping pupils develop worth-while purposes. Pupil purposes 
must come from somewhere, and since the teacher has a broader background 
of experience, she has the same obligation to make suggestions for worth- 
while undertakings that the master carpenter has for making suggestions to 
the apprentice. Pupil purposes are the means rather than the ends of educa- 
tion. They cannot tell us where we should go; they can only help us to get 
there. 


Growth and learning are continuous 

Children have been growing and learning for several years before they 
enter school. Teachers are giving more attention to what the child already 
knows when he enters school and are making greater efforts to relate school 
learning to what has already taken place. After the child enters school, he 
continues to leam during the hours he spends out of school. More consid- 
eration is being given to what children leam from out-of-school experiences, 
and school experiences are being related more closely to what is learned out 
of school. The problem of proriding continuity in the learning experiences 
of children will be treated in detail in Chapter 5. 


Each child is unique in his rate of learning 

Individual differences among children have been recognized for several 
decades. In a physical contest, no one would think of pitting a child who 
weighs only 80 pounds against another who weighs 150 pounds. Yet, in spite 
of the findings of research relating to individual differences, school practices 
are still largely geared to the class-as-a-vvhole procedure. 

■ a- ^] en ' e " lai >' schools that have advanced beyond the talk stage in meeting 
individual differences are eliminating the competitive marking system; adopt- 
ing newer practices in regard to grouping, promoting, and reporting on the 
progress of pupils; substituting developmental tasks for minimum grade 
standards; providing each teacher with a supply of reading materials of vary- 
cMmTVI and mod if>™g *“*ing procedures to permit each 

and abilities^ ^ and ““ wWch “ 1x31 suited t0 his inlOTsts 

In their attempts to meet individual differences, elementary schools in 
the past have by and large concentrated on slow and average learners to the 
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neglect of the gifted child. Since Sputnik, however, there has been increasing 
concern about children with high intellectual ability, and a number of plans 
have been advanced for these children. Unfortunately, misconceptions have 
also developed; one of these lies in the definition of “gifted.” In our present 
craze to provide for the brightest, many children are being mistakenly labeled 
as gifted. In some school systems, classrooms bearing the label “gifted class” 
arc being set up, with an intelligence quotient of 120 as the floor for entrance 
to the special class. Yet in the present generation of test-wise children, an 
intelligence quotient of 120 is hardly remarkable. Since the minimum IQ for 
successful completion of a good college is estimated to be about 120, some 
children mistakenly labeled as gifted may be terribly disillusioned later in 
their school careers to find themselves in the bottom half of their college 
graduating class. A more realistic floor for intellectual giftedness would be an 
intelligence quotient of 150. 

It is not an impossible task for teachers to accommodate children with 
intelligence quotients of 120, 150, or even HO within the self-contained 
classroom of the elementary school. Translated into grade scores, this means 
that a third-grade teacher must plan for some children who can do beginning 
fourth- or fifth-grade work, and, at the most , an occasional individual who can 
do sixth-grade work. Grouping for instruction in some subjects, which most 
teachers do anyway, and providing advanced learning materials for fast learn- 
ers are relatively simple adjustments that can be made. 

Whether special classes or schools for gifted children (IQ of 150 or 
above) should be set up depends upon many factors. Where these classes 
exist, whether a child should be placed in one depends upon the maturity of 
the child, distance to special class, adjustment of the child, as well as intel- 
lectual ability. However, since these children are rare (150 IQ occurs once 
in a thousand cases; 180 IQ once in a million), only very large communities 
or communities with unusual populations (e.g., a university community) 
have enough gifted pupils at any one grade level to make special classes 
feasible. Most school systems must attempt to meet the needs of these 
children in other ways; these will be described in later chapters of this book. 


Children learn several things at once 

Children do not learn only one thing in a given situation. 'Ibis is the 
familiar principle of concomitant learnings. The learning that is supposed to 
be incidental to the main task is frequently as important as the material to 
be learned. The personality effects that flow from the learning experience are 
of major importance. If the process of learning to read is so unpleasant that 
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the child never wants to read again, there is a need to re-examine the teaching 
procedure. 


A child learns best when the task is 
adjusted to his level of maturity 

All children who are six years of age are not equally ready for a formal 
program of reading instruction. The rush to see that every child has a vocab- 
ulary of so many words by Thanksgiving and that every child has completed 
so many readers by the end of the first year in school results in overlooking 
completely the differences in maturity levels existing among children of the 
same chronological age. To expect more of a child than he is mature enough 
to accomplish is harmful; to fail to challenge a child to work up to the limit 
of his capacity is equally harmful. If a child in the kindergarten is ready to 
read, he should be taught to do so. 

Experiments in the teaching of arithmetic have shown that it is a waste 
of time and effort to try to teach concepts and processes before the child is 
mature enough to profit from the experience. These experiments have re- 
sulted in the postponement of certain topics and processes to later in the 
school program. Why pay a high price for strawberries in February when 
they will be much cheaper in June? On the other hand, there is evidence 
that bright children become bored with too slow a pace and form habits of 
wasting their time. These children also need tasks that are adjusted to their 
maturity. 


Children learn best through lifelike experiences 

The best learning situation is the one in which children participate, 
under the guidance of the teacher, in the solution of problems. Children 
formerly learned most of the things they needed to know by actual participa- 
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Summary 

1. The teacher is a builder of human lives and a trustee of the cultural 
heritage which this generation holds for the enrichment of the next 

2. Teachers need to be equipped ivith technical skills comparable to 
those required for members of other important professions. 

3. There is increasing acceptance of the view that learning involves the 
modification of behavior rather than merely the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills. 

4. The psychological foundations of traditional school practices were 
mechanistic; those of the modern school are organismic. 

5. Principals, teachers, and parents in modern elementary schools are 
working together in child-study programs in an effort to gain a better under- 
standing of the characteristics and needs of children. 

6. Teachers who understand children have (a) an understanding of the 
philosophy of growth, (b) an understanding that behavior is learned, (c) a 
belief in the inherent worth of very child, (d) an understanding of scientific 
facts and principles relating to human growth and development, (e) skill in 
the use of evaluation instruments and procedures, and (f) enthusiasm for 
teaching and working with children. 

7. Teachers need an understanding of the basic personality needs of 
children, including (a) biological needs, (b) the need to achieve group status, 
(c) the need to grow gradually toward independence, (d) the need for 
security and satisfaction, (e) the need for getting and giving affection, (/) 
the need for developing the skills used in communication, and (g) the need 
to learn to face reality. 

8. Curriculum improvement depends upon the application of modem 
principles of learning to classroom procedures. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


I How and to what extent a child uses his intelligence depends in 
Urge part upon his personality. The classroom teacher often discovers that a 
pupil does not learn as efficiently as he might because of some personality 
difficulty. To help the child improve the teacher must find ways of helping 
the child to overcome the difficulty. 
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Following are typical problems: 

a. Karen is shy and woefully lacking in self-confidence. Can her third- 
grade teacher best help her by encouraging the class to select her as 
a princess for the play? Might such a role be di/pcult for Karen? 
Is there also a danger in giving Karen too much public praise and 
approval? What gradual ways might the teacher find to build up 
Karen's self-confidence? 

b. Do some children appear to have an insatiable desire for status? 
Seven-year-old Bobby, for example, must be first in everything. He 
continually looks to the class and to the teacher for praise and ap- 
proval. He is crushed by criticism and cannot take failure. Should 
his teacher attempt to fill all of his status needs? 

c. Miss Townsend recognizes that helping children grow toward inde- 
pendence is very desirable. Her problem with Harvey, however, is 
that he is lacking in dependence. He does not want help or guidance 
from anybody, including Miss Townsend. He is not a problem in 
the class but he wants to make up his own mind and to make his 
own decisions. 

Should teachers be concerned about the too-independent child? 
How might Harvey have learned this behavior? How should Miss 
Townsend deal with Harvey? 

A. Second-grade Alice presents a different level of problem. She is too 
dependent upon her teacher, continually looking to her to know what 
she should do, apparently helpless to make even the simplest deci- 
sions for herself. Should her teacher refuse to help her? How might 
Alice react if an attempt is made to have her suddenly stand on her 
own feet? How might the teacher gradually encourage Alice to be 
more independent? 

2. The classroom teacher frequently finds herself caught between two 
conflicting ideals. For example, the development of well-rounded person- 
alities is frequently cited as the ideal toward which the teacher should strive , 
but she is also advised that learning is more efficient when it is related to 
pupil needs and purposes. 

Miss Schwartz finds herself in a dilemma because of the conflict between 
these two points of view. E/even-year-old Harry in his sixth grade is very 
much absorbed in science. He reads all the science books and magazines he 
can get his hands on, has a laboratory in his basement where he performs 
experiments, and is now preparing a science manual for younger children 
who want to experiment. Harry, however, is pathetically awkward on the 
baseball diamond and has only one friend tit the school — a seventh -grade 
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student who shares his enthusiasm for science. He has little interest in social 
affairs and is almost a recluse. 

Miss Schwartz docs not know what to do about Harry . Should she try 
(o mate him a "well-rounded" individual by putting pressure on him to en- 
gage in sports, to read widely , to become more social? On the other hand, 
with so much to learn in the Bold of science, can Harry ever be a good 
science student if he permits his energies to he distracted into other chan- 
nels? What might be a safe middle ground for Miss Schwartz and Harry ? 

3. In recent years it has been fashionable for teachers to collect socio- 
metric information about their pupils. Thus, Mrs. Zembroushi asks each 
pupil to name his three best friends. Then she analyzes the data and locates 
the “stars/’ or those who are most popular in the class, the “f ringers,” or 
those who arc on the outskirts of the group, and the "isolates,” or those who 
arc not chosen by anyone in the group. Mrs. Zcmbrouski is particularly in - 
terested in the isolates, for she feels that these are likely to be children with 
personality problems. 

Recently, however, some concern has been expressed in the research 
literature over the too-popular child. Studies of the children seem to show 
that some of them become so anxious about maintaining a high status in the 
group that they become shallow and supexScial children whose chief motiva- 
tion is to be liked by others. 

Should Mrs. Z embrouski assume that all isolates are personality prob- 
lems? That all stars are anxious children? 

What techniques other than the sociometric might Mrs. Zembrouski 
use in studying the children in her class and locating those who need help? 

4. In Mr. Haggerty’s town there is a child-guidance clinic to which chil- 
dren with personality problems too difficult for a teacher to handle may be 
referred. Which of these pupils from Mr. Haggerty’s sixth grade should he 
refer? What kinds of additional information about his pupils will Mr. Hag- 
gerty need in making his referrals? 

Sexually maturing Mary, who is dating the boys and is said to be “fast” 

Dick, who has a record of stealing ever since his father deserted the 
home 

Bob, who is a thorn in Mr. Haggerty’s side because he continually dis- 
rupts the class. 

Quiet Tony, who never volunteers in class and who is a poor student. 

5. It is a rare teacher who never finds if necessary to punish a child. 
Sometimes the punishment may be a mild reproof: “That's enough of that 
nonsense. Bill Sit down and get to woifc." Sometimes it may be halation: 
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Following are typical problems : 

a. Karen is shy and woefully lacking in self-confidence. Can her third- 
grade teacher best help her by encouraging the class to select her as 
a princess tor the play? Might such a role be difficult tor Karen? 
Is there also a danger in giving Karen too much public p raise and 
approval? What gradual ways might the teacher find to build up 
Karen's self-confidence? 

b. Do some children appear to have an insatiable desire for status? 
Seven-year-old Bobby, for example, must be first in everything. He 
continually looks to the class and to the teacher for praise and ap- 
proval. He is crushed by criticism and cannot take failure. Should 
his teacher attempt to fill all of his status needs? 

c. Miss Townsend recognizes that helping children grow toward inde- 
pendence is very desirable. Her problem with Harvey, however, is 
that he is lacking in dependence. He does not want help or guidance 
from anybody, including Miss Townsend. He is not a problem in 
the class but he wants to make up his own mind and to make his 
own decisions. 

Should teachers be concerned about the too-independent child? 
How might Harvey have learned this behavior? How should Miss 
Townsend deal with Harvey? 

A. Second-grade Alice presents a different level of problem. She is too 
dependent upon her teacher, continually looking to her to know what 
she should do, apparently helpless to make even the simplest deci- 
sions for herself. Should her teacher refuse to help her? How might 
Alice react if an attempt is made to have her suddenly stand on her 
own feet? How might the teacher gradually encourage Alice to be 
more independent? 


2. The classroom teacher frequently finds herself caught between two 
conlhctmg ideals. For example, the development of well-rounded person- 
aht.es rs frequently cited as the Ideal toward whic h the teacher should strive, 

ut she IS also advised that learning is more efficient when it is related to 
pupil needs and purposes. 
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student who shores his enthusiasm for science. He has little interest in social 
affairs and is almost a recluse. 

Miss Schwartz docs not know what to do about Harry. Should she try 
to mate him a "well-rounded” individual by putting pressure on him to en- 
gage in sports , to read widely , to become more social ? On the other hand, 
with so much to learn in the field of science, can Harry ever be a good 
science student il he permits his energies to he distracted info other chan- 
nels? What might be a safe middle ground for Miss Schwartz and Harry? 

3. In recent years it has been fashionable for teachers to collect socio- 
mctric information about their pupils. Thus, Mrs. Zembrousfci asks each 
pupil to name his three best friends . Then she analyzes the data and locates 
the “stars,” or those who are most popular in the class, the " f ringers, " or 
those who arc on the outskirts of the group, and the “isolates,” or those who 
are not chosen by anyone in the group. Mrs. Zcmbrouski is particularly in- 
terested in the isolates, for she feels that these are likely to be children with 
personality problems. 

Recently, however, some concern has been expressed in the research 
literature over the too-popular child. Studies of the children seem to show 
that some of them become so anxious about maintaining a high status in the 
group that they' become shallow and superficial children whose chief motiva- 
tion is to be liked by others. 

Should Mrs. Z embrouski assume that all isolates are personality prob- 
lems? That all stars are anxious children ? 

What techniques other than the sociometric might Mrs. Zembrouski 
use in studying the children in her class and locating those who need help ? 

4. In Mr. Haggerty’s town there is a child-guidance clinic to which chil- 
dren with personality problems too difficult for a teacher to handle may be 
referred. Which of these pupils from Mr. Haggerty’s sixth grade should he 
refer? What kinds of additional information about his pupils will Mr. Hag- 
gerty need in making his referrals? 

Sexually maturing Mary, who is dating the boys and is said to be “fast” 

Dick, who has a record of stealing ever since his father deserted the 
home 

Bob, who is a thorn in Mr. Haggerty's side because he continually dis- 
rupts the class. 

Quiet Tony, who never volunteers in class and who is a poor student. 

5. It is a rare teacher who never finds it necessary to punish a child. 
Sometimes the punishment may be a mild reproof: “That’s enough of that 
nonsense. Bill. Sit down and get to work.” Sometimes it may be isolation: 
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“George, you aren’t working very well where you are. Suppose you move 
your desk over to the side of the room, away from the group, to see if it will 
be easier for you to concentrate.” Sometimes it may be deprivation of 
privileges: “Dick, you aren’t going to be able to go to the special program 
this afternoon since your work is not finished ” Sometimes, unfortunately, 
sarcasm and biting retorts or even physical punishment are employed. 

Read R. Sears, E. Maccoby, and H. Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing 
(Row Peterson, 1957), Chapter 9, “Techniques of Training.” Then evaluate 
each of the following in terms of its long-range effectiveness. 

a. Miss Hawkins teaches in a slum area in Chicago. She dislikes phys- 
ical punishment but uses it and justifies it in this way. “These chil- 
dren only know physical punishment,” she maintains. “ Their parents 
have always struck them to make them toe the mark. It’s necessary 
to take a ruler to them at times because it’s the only kind of punish- 
ment that they recognize. Otherwise they think I’m being soft with 
them.” 

b. Mrs. House finds that shaming pupils is an effective disciplinary 
technique. When a pupil does something to disrupt the class, she 
insists that the pupil come up before the room and repeat the act so 
that the other children can laugh at him. 

c. In Mrs. Connell’s school, teachers are not permitted to use physical 
punishment. She has found a workable substitute, however. When 
a pupil has done something that merits a whipping, she sends a note 
home to his parents informing them of his conduct. She urges them 

o punish the child as they think best, reminding them that it is not 
possible for her to strike the child. 
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growth for the curriculum. Chapter 7, “The Nature of the Learning 
troccss, points out the significance of an understanding of learning for 
curriculum workers. 

Brxir, R. II„ Cook, \V. W, and Kiakney, N. C., Curriculum in the Modem 
Elcmcntsr}' School (Prentiec-Hail, lire., 1953). Chapters 2, 3, and 4 deal 
with individual differences, motivating behavior, and the psychological ap- 
proacti to curriculum development. Research is cited to support modern 
clcmcntary-school procedures. 

Cantor, Nathaniel, The Teaching-Learning Process (Henry Holt and Co., 
1953). Chapter 12, “The Propositions of Modem Learning,” presents and 
explains eight principles of learning. 

Cron-hack, Lee Educational Psychology (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954). 
Chapter 1 explains the contributions of psychology to education and evalu- 
ates the effectiveness of modern teaching methods. Chapter 3 presents an 
introduction to the learning process. 

Garrison, Norlf, Lee, The Improvement of Teaching (Henry Holt and Co., 
1955). Chapter 11, "How the Teacher Learns to Understand Pupils," ex- 
plains how to diagnose pupil problems, use cumulative records, male obser- 
vational records, and construct sociograms. 

Jersild, Arthur T., and T ascii, Ruth )., Children’s Interests and What They 
Suggest hr Education (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949). Re- 
ports a cooperative study of children’s interests made by the teachers of 
Springfield, Mo., under the direction of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
for School Experimentation. 

Prescott, Daniel A., The Child in the Educative Process (McGraw-Hill, 1957). 
Part Two on "Understanding Children” gives suggestions for obtaining, 
organizing, and using information about children. Chapter 12 explains how 
education is changing. 

White, Verna, Studying the Individual Pupil (Harper & Brothers, 1958). Sug- 
gests techniques that classroom teachers can use to learn more about pupils. 


SELECTED FILMS 

Developing Responsibility, A one-reel sound film. How a boy carries out respon- 
sibilities at home and at school. Stresses good planning and consistent effort. 
Coronet Films. 

Developing Sell-Reliance. A one-reel sound film. A boy, accustomed to depend- 
ing on others, develops self-reliance by assuming responsibility, being in- 
formed, recognizing goals, and making decisions. Stresses the difference 
between dependence and seeking advice and needed help. Coronet Films. 

Individual Differences. A bvo-reel sound film. Shows how a teacher can provide 
for individual differences, the effects of a standardized type of teaching on a 
shy, slow, deliberate learner, and how understanding and individualized 
treatment is needed. Coronet Films. 

Learning and Growth. A one-reel sound film. Arnold Gesell explains relation- 
ships between learning and growth; presents some suggestions for directing 
learning activities. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
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Learning to Understand Children. A sound film in two parts, each part is two- 
reels in length. 

Part I. A Diagnostic Approach. A case study of an emotionally and socially 
maladjusted girl of fifteen; the teacher observes her behavior, studies her 
previous record, visits her home, and conducts an interview in order to under- 
stand her better and be able to help her. 

Part II. A Remedial Program. The teacher uses the girl’s interest in art to 
help her gain self-confidence and acceptance by her classmates. McGraw- 
Hill Films. 

Willie and the Mouse. A one-reel sound film. Shows how experiments with 
laboratory mice have implications for classroom practice; shows the effect of 
continuous failure on behavior: contrasts the traditional classroom with the 
modem classroom. Teaching Films Custodians. 



□ The environment that man him- 
self has made is called the culture. 
It consists of artifacts, ideas, lan- 
guage, attitudes, beliefs, customs, and 
the like, existing at a particular time 
and place. Children are born in the 
midst of a culture, but it is only 
through a long process of learning 
that they are able to avail themselves 
of their cultural heritage. The process 
of “growing into the culture” may be 
called acculturation, socialization, or 
education. The instrumentality the 
school uses to foster this process is 
called the curriculum. 

The preceding chapter empha- 
sized the importance of a systematic 
study of the characteristics and needs 
of children as a guide to curriculum- 
planning. But the needs of children 
can be fully understood only as they 
are studied in relation to the condi- 
tions and values of the society in 
which children live. Child develop- 
ment does not take place in a 
vacuum; the culture is the sustaining 
environment for human personality, 
in the same sense that soil, air, and 
water are necessary for plant growth. 
The guiding principles for curric- 
ulum-planning must therefore be de- 
rived from a study of the character- 
istics and needs of children who are 
growing up in a given culture. 

This chapter is concerned with 
the challenge of contemporary life to 
the curriculum, the power of educa- 
tion to improve conditions of living, 
the relationship of the school to other 


C H A P T E K 

3 

The Culture and the 
Curriculum 


The teacher must be constantly m 
touch with the everchangmg American 
life — its needs, conditions, trend's, prac- 
tices, knowledge, aspirations. There is 
no such thing as a “completed” educa- 
tion tor the truly effective teacher in 
an American public school. — Hakl R. 
Douglass 
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educative agencies, and the democratic process as a guide to curriculum- 
planning. 


Contemporary Life and the Curriculum 

If education is to be effective in improving living, it must take into 
consideration time, place, and circumstances. There is little to be gained 
from wishing that circumstances were different or from longing for a return 
to the “good old days.” The specifications for an elementary-school curric- 
ulum suited to the second half of the twentieth century cannot be deter- 
mined entirely by examining the so-called “eternal verities,” by reading the 
“great books,” or even by examining the interests of children. They will be 
dictated to a large degree by the stem realities of the age in which we live. 
Any program for improving the elementary-school curriculum must therefore 
include au analysis of significant problems of living in our times. 

The following list of problems at the growing edge of our culture is only 
illustrative. There are many others that must be taken into consideration in 
planning the elementary-school curriculum. Some specific changes in the 
culture that have occurred in recent years and others that are forecast for the 
next few decades are discussed in Chapters 16 and 17. 


Our dynamic society 


The most outstanding characteristic of the age in which we live is rapid 
change. More changes take place now in the span of a few years than our 
fathers saw in a whole lifetime. Science, translated into invention and 
technology, has brought about changes at a constantly accelerated rate. 
Technology has transformed the pattern of life for individuals, modified the 
functions of the family, erased old community boundaries, and changed the 
pattern of leisure time and recreation activities. Because we live in the midst 
of a vast technological resolution which renders obsolete much of the struc- 
ture and operation of our existing social institutions, the need to apply 
trained intelligence to problems of human living is greater than ever before 
in our his tor)’ as a nation. Modem man is indeed obsolete unless he can 
adapt his social, political, and educational agencies to the demands of the 
new age. 1 


That wc have not yet learned to live with the automobile, much less the 
airplane and the atomic bomb, is illustrated by the congested traffic on our 
streets and highways and by the alarming increase in deaths caused by auto- 


1 See Norman Cousins. Modern Man Is Obsolete ( 
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mobile accidents. The added responsibility placed on education by the ad- 
vent of the airplane caused one educator to ask, “Are we, the last generation 
of the earthbound, able to teach the first generation with wings?” 2 

The atomic bomb has given a new urgency to efforts to create a coopera- 
tive world community. The schools have always had the responsibility for 
helping to develop intelligent citizens for our country; they must now help to 
develop citizens of the world. In his last address, which he prepared but did 
not live to deliver, Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote, “We are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that if civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science 
of human relationships— the ability of people of all kinds to live together 
and work together in the same world, at peace.” 

The dynamic nature of our society places several responsibilities on the 
curriculum-makcr. First, pupils must be taught to think for themselves and 
develop solutions to problems rather than memorize answers. Second, curric- 
ulum-making must be a continuous process if it is to keep step with rapidly 
changing conditions and needs. Third, a more intimate relationship must 
exist between what is taught in school and what is going on in society. 


Interdependence of individuals, communities, and nations 


Science and technology have enabled modem man to become the master 
of distance. Improvements in transportation and communication have 
enabled him to get the things he needs from faraway places, to extend his 
personal contacts, and to share the advantages of membership in ever- 
enlarging groups. We have become so accustomed to the benefits that come 
from specialization, division of labor, and the exchange of products between 
far distant sections of the country that we are inclined to overlook the fact 
that such interdependence requires more understanding and skill in human 
relationships than was necessary under the old system. 

At the time that the public-school system was developed in this country, 
most people lived on small farms or m villages where every family kept its 
own cows, provided its own fuel, raised its own food, had its own water 
supply, and put out its own fires. Under these conditions, life was an indi- 
vidualistic, every-fellow-for-himself game and there was very little need for 
cooperation or skill in human relationships beyond the range of the family. 
School practices were, naturally, designed to develop the type of individual 
who could survive under those conditions. 

The life of today is much more complex. Most people live in cities, and 
the water supply, fuel, fire protection, sanitation, police protection, and recre- 


2 Alexander T. Stoddard, The Role of the School in the Present Emergency (Official 
Report, American Association of School Administrators, National Education Association, 
1942), pp. 3&-45. 
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ational facilities are necessarily cooperative enterprises. Communities depend 
upon other communities, states upon other states, and nations upon other 
nations for goods and services. A man in Texas may sit at the breakfast table 
and drink coffee that came from Brazil, sweeten it with sugar that came from 
Cuba, stir it with a spoon from the silver mines of Peru, and listen to news 
from around the world as it comes over the radio. Not only must the average 
citizen cooperate with others in the local community in order to supply his 
needs, but his welfare is determined to a greater extent than ever before by 
what is taking place in Washington, in Paris, in Moscow, and in other places 
throughout the world. Isolationism is as outmoded for the individual as it is 
for the nation. 

In the better elementary schools, curriculum-planning takes full account 
of the interdependence of contemporary life. Children learn to participate as 
members of a group in planning and carrying out projects and units of work. 
They perceive how people in the community cooperate to meet common 
needs, such as education, fire protection, health, and recreation; they learn 
through the social studies program how people living in various parts of the 
world depend upon other people for the goods and services they need. How 
the faculty of an elementary school can plan to meet the needs of children 
growing up in an interdependent society is illustrated in Chapter 6, which 
presents suggestions for improving group living in the classroom, and in 
Chapter 9, which shows how the social-studies program contributes to inter- 
cultural understanding, a better understanding of the local community, and 
more effective participation in group enterprises. 


Lack of educational opportunities in the home 

In order to understand why it has been necessary for the school to 
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such as providing fuel, mowing the lawn, and repairing equipment; the multi- 
plication of broken homes; the decrease in the size of families; and the in 
crease in the number of mothers who work outside the home. 

Tire changed status of the home has been responsible to a large extent 
for the expanded program of the elementary school. Efforts to teach the 
child good habits of work, including home-making skills in the curriculum, 
increased emphasis on the development of health habits, guidance programs 
for the purpose of helping children to become better adjusted socially and 
emotionally, and many other phases of the modem elementary-school pro- 
gram illustrate the fact that the school is trying to adjust its program to meet 
educational needs arising from the displacement of the home as prime pro- 
ducer and educator. 


The Increase in crime and delinquency 

It is estimated that the total financial costs of crime in this country 
amounts to more than ten billion dollars annually, a sum more than three 
times as great as the cost of maintaining the public schools. The rapid in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency constitutes one of our most serious social 
problems. 

There are many causes of crime and delinquency, but most authorities 
agree that one leading cause is inadequate educational opportunities. The 
evidence indicates that crime decreases with the amount of formal education; 
about three times as many illiterate persons are committed to prisons as 
those who have attended college. The factors that contribute to crime and 
delinquency are too complex to be traced to any single source, but the school, 
as well as all other educative agencies, is concerned with eliminating the 
known causes as much as possible. 

Penologists have found a close relationship between school failure and 
delinquency. Children become dissatisfied with a school curriculum that is 
unsuited to their needs, too difficult for them, or unrelated to their everyday 
experiences. Some begin to lag behind other children in the class, become 
discouraged, drop out of school, and are eventually committed to a reforma- 
tory or penitentiary. 

These conditions pose a problem for those who are concerned with plan- 
ning the curriculum. The school has always been looked upon as the chief 
formal agency for developing good citizens; it can continue to perform this 
service only through a curriculum which is adjusted to the abilities and needs 
of the rapidly increasing number of children who attend it. 

Elementary schools have been handicapped in developing effective pro- 
grams of citizenship education by overcrowded classrooms, inadequate in- 
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Dnrinj to Be Different or Delighting in Bein0 Different 

Although the emphasis in the text is on encouraging individualism, a 
distinction must be made between expressing one's individuality construc- 
tively and being a professional nonconformist. As classroom teachers know, 
there are some children who at a very early age delight in being different— 
not because the "different" behavior is necessarily more creative or more 
constructive, but simply because it sets them apart from the rest of the 
group. Instead of learning to value the good opinion of others, they learn 
to enjoy a perverse satisfaction in unconventional behavior that is shocking 
to others. 

Nonconformity for its own sake is as much to be deplored as undue 
conformity. Either extreme when found in children is often an indication of 
a poor psychological adjustment. The child who never wants to go along 
with the group and who flaunts his individuality is often the child who is 
at loggerheads with one of his parents and who has trouble adjusting to 
authority. The child who is unduly concerned about the opinion of others 
may be one who has learned his overconcern from a too-demanding, 
perfectionist parent. 

When such extremes are found, the teacher must take care that the 
classroom environment does not strengthen the existing behaviors. In addi- 
tion, the teacher or school counselor may help the child in a series of indi- 
vidual conferences to acquire insight into his problem. Patient understanding 
on the teacher's part and favorable comments on any behaviors in the 
desired direction are also important in effecting change in pupil personality. 
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Hou) Are learning Experiences Initiated 7 

Educational journals frequently carry accounts of fascinating experiences 
that etementary-school children have had as a result of an almost accidental 
happening or of something a pupil brought into class. A third-grade class 
embarks on a study of Hawaii, for example, when news stories of its state- 
hood are reported by pupils. A fifth grade plunges into a unit on astronomy 
after a pupil visited end reported on his trip to an observatory. Unfortu- 
nately, these accounts sometimes lead teachers to the generalization that 
every unit of study must begin with the children. Actually, curriculum prac- 
tices today recognize the place of both the "emerging" type of study 
described above and the more formally planned experiences, which take 
account of sequence from grade to grade. 

The educational experience pictured here might have started with the 
children. It Is not hard In this day and age to conceive of elementary pupils 
asking the kinds of questions that might lead to study of some phase of 
electricity. "How does a telegraph set work?" or "1 got these dry cells for 
my birthday. Can we use them to wire a doorbell for our room?" might 
initiate a discussion that would lead the teacher to believe that science time 
during the next few weeks might profitably be devoted to pursuing 1 he 
children's interests in the field. 

The curriculum, however, does not and should not consist exclusively 
of experiences that arise in accidental fashion. Many school systems have 
developed curriculum guides that help the teacher in deciding what her 
pupils should study in such areas as health, science, and social studies. Units 
of study selected from these guides are introduced by the teacher. The 
leacher will attempt to relate the material to areas of knowledge they already 
have, but she need make no effort to pretend that "if all started with the 
children." 

© (Photo: Henry G. Bookstaber, Art Supervisor; courtesy Ridgewood Public Schools) 
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stnictional supplies, and poorly prepared teachers, but there has been a con- 
certed effort on the part of enlightened citizens and professional educators 
to remedy these conditions. Curriculum improvement programs in the better 
elementary schools are talcing into account the need for preventing crime and 
delinquency by (1) providing school experiences in harmony with the abil- 
ities and needs of all children; (2) cooperating with educational agencies in 
the community in proriding the best possible environment for children; (3) 
providing for the continuous evaluation of the social adjustment of children; 
(4) providing opportunities for children to learn citizenship by participation 
in cooperative group enterprises; and (5) working with community agencies 
in providing wholesome recreational activities during vacation periods as well 
as during school sessions. Suggestions for developing an elementary-school 
curriculum designed to meet the social needs of children will be discussed in 
later chapters. 


The rapid depletion of natural resources 


The need for conservation or resource-use education is becoming more 
obvious each year. Our forefathers inherited a continent rich in natural re- 
sources, but our history has been one of waste and depletion. Many of our 
natural resources are becoming dangerously scarce, and a decent concern for 
future generations demands that education, industry, and government co- 
operate to correct the errors of the past. 


How well people live is closely related to the number of acres of productive 
land available per person. The conservation of the soil is therefore not alto- 
gether a matter of individual discretion; society has an obligation to see that 
soil is not misused so that the welfare of the community is threatened. 

Agricultural experts say that fifty million acres of once productive soil 
have been destroyed by wind and water erosion, and that an equal number 
of acres have been badly damaged by other factors. Seventy-five per cent of 
our productive land is now subject to sod erosion and therefore threatened 
with destruction unless something is done to prevent this. Much the same 
situation exists in respect to forests, minerals, and wildlife. 

r,™ I h ° SC a h ° h3Ve S ' VCn the nlost stud >' t0 these problems agree on tsvo 

a^d 17c , an A'r Iali0n - and il 15 agreed «h.t more 

serration mmt f , Sh ed “ Cation than throu S h ^tion. Con- 
causil of dJf T 'V m brf ° rC an ^ 3 PP ,ied t0 the soil - T 1 * 
atri nd« “d m" , ra ° u "es deeply rooted in the habits, 

out' “"prise our culture. They cannot be legis- 

lated out of existence until consociation is widely understood and supported 
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bv the people The schools have a responsibility for malting citizens awate 
of the resources upon which they depend for survival, and every teacher has 
a share in this responsibility. 


The program In conservation education 
in elementary schools 

Many elementary-school programs reflect the growing concern for wise 
use of natural resources. Teachers and principals have been giving increasing 
•mention to teaching children about the local environment and to the prob- 
lem of improving living in the community, the state, and the nation. The 
elementary school that functions as an integral part of community life helps 
children and adults identify the conservation problems of ma,or concern to 
he community, develops ways and means of incorporating conservation edu- 
ration into various parts of the school curriculum, and makes full use of 

COm !^gi^p ggjg^'in'cMsavinitm education will necessarily vary from one 
elementary school to another. The following suggestions, however, should 

be generally largely upon the initiative of the 

, , • ; n arousing the interest of parents, pupils, and 

t"?n S s C ecuring rl *e cooperation of outside agencies and in providing the 

-fS=^trt“er^a„yo„e 

■ fi Id The social studies, science, health, and the practical arts all 
subject or « ■ developing understanding and appreciation of the 

provide opportunities 

couservrfion problem^ of conservation can he understood and ap- 

riated bv very young children. 

4 Basic materials that can be organized for instructional purposes a~ 

. i i ■ , fom both private and governmental sources. The U.S. Soil Coarse- 
^ Service the agricultural extension service of the land grant colleger, 
V f U S Office of Education, and the county agent are sources from *i& 
material on various aspects of conservation may be obtained. 

5 Field trips, experiments, and the use of audio-visual resources zk 
excellent devices for making concepts more meaningful and for rehuhv 
conservation education to daily living m the community. 

6 Conservation education should have an important place in proraur 
of in-service education of teachers, since a large number of teaebtr, n»- j. 
service have little if any fotmal prepanrtiou for teaching coneenafe 
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The nation's health .... ... 

Although official records indicate that the nation’s health” lias been con- 
stantly improving for several decades, they also indicate "that it "has’ not yet 
reached a satisfactory level. Continued improvement in the health of our 
people constitutes a challenge to physicians, educators, and health agencies 
of the state and nation. — 

The development of new drugs, better qualified physicians, -and more 
effective programs of health education have reduced the number of deaths 
from many communicable diseases and have increased the average life span. 
Industrial accidents have also declined sharply and the infant mortality rates 
have dropped to about one third of what the}* were in 191?. ” On the other 
hand, automobile accidents and accidents in the home have increased; heart 
disease, cancer, and diabetes are among the leading causes of death; a large 
number of individuals at all age levels are inadequately nourished; and mental 
illness is widespread. During World War IT, the armed services rejected for 
physical, mental, and educational deficiencies one out of every three of the 
^oung men examined. Ignorance, superstition, and misinformation about 
health problems remain widespread even among otherwise well-educated 
persons. 

The conditions demand an intensification of educational efforts to im- 
prove the health of our people. The programs developed by elementary 
schools to meet this demand are discussed in detail in Chapter 12. - • ' 


The school in an anti-intellectual society 

There is an increasing amout of concern about the wav anti-intellectual 
orces are operating in American life. Sociologists point out that the Ameri 
■ n I child IS continually bombarded with stimuli that demand little of' him 
thinpr ”1 lnteI!cctua l activity, build up in him a desire for material 
, ' f' : " d T?k h ‘ n ’ 3 SCOm for intellectual achievement Foro- 
aTdStLt as m ” Cduc3,cd pm0n 3n egghead and lo define 

a scientist as someone who has never met a pay roll. 
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pa.es about a leading scientist Children in the elementary 
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school learn a great deal more about the exploit's of outstanding'athletes than 
th^. do about valedictorians, mathematical geniuses, or outstanding students 
in science. 

The impact of the elementary-school curriculum on the influence of anti- 
intellectual forces from the society as a whole can perhaps be slight. Never- 
theless, everything possible should be done to encourage intellectual interests 
on the part of pupils. The schools can provide models to imitate other than 
those provided by picture magazines and television, stimulate interest in in- 
tellectual pursuits, and use methods that make learning exciting and satisfy- 
ing to children. 


Other aspects of our culture that have 
implications for curriculum planning 

Our list of social problems confronted in contemporary living is by no 
means inclusive. The threat of war, with new and more destructive weapons; 
the mobility of the population; the increase in the amount of leisure time; 
inadequate housing and crowded schools; value conflicts; and intergroup ten- 
sions are additional problems the public school in a free society must face 
realistically and help to solve. 


The Power of Education 

The analysis in the preceding section of conditions and problems exist- 
ing in our culture assumes that the kind of curriculum needed must be de- 
cided in the light of the kind of nation we want to help build. It assumes 
that the fitness of our nation to survive in the years ahead depends to a large 
degree upon the success or failure of our system of public education. In this 
section we shall see the relationship between the kind of education provided 
and the strength of communities, the strength of our nation, and inter- 
national stability. 

Science and technology have made it possible for us to have a higher 
standard of living than most people in the world today. While two thirds 
to three fourths of the people in some countries go to bed hungry every 
night, we have better homes, better food, better clothing, and more luxuries 
than ever before. Visitors from other countries are amazed to see hundreds 
of automobiles parked near our factories. In this country even the workers 
drive automobiles! During World War II we became the arsenal of democ- 
racy, producing bombers and other materials of war not only for our own 
armed forces but for our allies as well, without any substantial reduction in 
the standard of living for civilians. 
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Education and the strength of the nation 

What are the sources of America’s strength? A continent rich in 
natural resources and blessed with favorable climate, an economic system 
which sets free the creative and productive powers of capable individuals, an 
abundant supply of labor made more efficient by a system of universal educa- 
tion and technical training— all of these and many other factors have helped 
to make us a strong nation. But the most important source of America’s 
strength lies in the quality of her citizens. 

David E. Lilienthal, who, as former head of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, should know 
something about the sources of power, told a graduating class at Michigan 
State College that nothing could be more dangerous to the future security of 
our nation or the peace of the world than the belief that the strength of 
America is to be found in the possession of the atomic bomb. Instead, he 
said: 


Neither the atomic weapon nor any other form of force constitutes the 

true source of American strength our strength is in the faiths we cherish. 

We are a people with faith in each other ... and when we lose that faith 
we are weak, however heavily armed. We are a people with faith in reason 
and the unending pursuit of new knowledge; and when we lose that faith 
we are insecure. We are a people with a faith in the free inquiring mind. 

e are a people with a faith in God, with a deep sense of stewardship to 
our Creator. And when these faiths are no longer strong within us, we are 
weak and we are lost, however heavily armed with weapons we may be. To 
us the individual human spirit comes first .. . and this it is that is the well- 
spnng of our strength, this it is that is the spirit of democracy.’ 

A study published by the United States Chamber of Commerce illus- 
trates clearly the power of education to influence the economic welfare of 
people. Colombia, m South America, has an abundance of natural resources, 
a good climate, a low level of education and technical training, and a low 
lnC ° mC ' ^ on lhe othCT ^nd, «ndy land, few minerals, 

a Wah S 5C,50n ’ % iSH ,CVeI ° f eduCali0n and technical taming, and 
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Denmark, which a hundred years ago had a low national income. It devel- 
oped a high level of education and technical training and today has a rela- 
tively high income. 


Education and economic welfare In the several states 

Another study compares the educational level of the people of the Vari- 
ous states with several indexes of economic well-being, such as per-capita 
retail sales, magazine circulation, telephone service, rent paid, and salary 
earned. This study shows dearly that money spent on schools is an invest- 
ment that businessmen and other citizens can well afford in terms of im- 
provement in economic Conditions. Thirty-one states held the same group 
position in both level of education and per-capital retail sales. 5 

A fact that must not be overlooked is that educational opportunities are 
not uniformly distributed among the people in various sections of the country. 
Communities in the State Of New York spend as much as $6,000 a year per 
Classroom unit, whereas some southern communities spend as little as $100 
a year per classroom. An unbalance of 60 to 1 in educational Opportunities 
represents a failure to live Up to our democratic aspirations in respect to 
equality of educational Opportunities. 


Education and the level of Jiving in communities 

Experiments in low-income communities show clearly that education 
can be used to help people obtain a higher standard of living through their 
own efforts. Since we are committed in this country to the effort to provide 
for every citizen the greatest degree possible of economic security, we can 
either help them through some kind of government dole or help them 
through education to help themselves. Education is not only the cheaper way 
but the one that corresponds more closely with American traditions. Studies 
such as those published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
show that education and technical information help people to (1) improve 
their diet, (2) improve housing conditions, and (3) gain more income 
through agriculture. The current Point Four Program in relation to the Un- 
developed areas of the world is an extension of this idea on a world-wide 
scale. 

One of the most promising trends in public education in recent years 
has been the increasing number of school systems that have set out ddiber- 

5 Harold F. Clark, Education: An Investment in People (Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1944). 
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ately to improve the qualify of living in the communities they serve. Bixby, 
Okla., Norris, Tenn., Holtvfile, Ala., Greenville, S. C., and Kent’s Store, Va., 
are a few of the places where the problems of living in the community have 
become the concern of the school and the school has become the center of 
community improvement efforts. The community improvement idea not 
only gives the school a significant social function to perform; it gives children 
a feeling of being engaged in an enterprise that matters. This is a type of 
education well suited to a democracy. 


Education and international stability 

Today the people of the world are in a life-and-death struggle between 
hvo competing ideologies, and it may be that all that stands between us and 
catastrophe is a realistic program of education in human relationships. Our 
own international position, at least depends upon our strength, both moral 
and physical, and public education seems to be our greatest single resource for 
maintaining that strength. Our public-school svstem is the most effective 
instrument we have for strengthening family and community life an cl, for 
decreasing the fears that breed hatred, crime, and fanaticism. It is the only 
nationwide instrument for giving individuals a sense of security and for build- 

the day 1 ** 6 "*** **** 1116 ^ Unity *** are moral operatives of 

If our schools are to meet these obligations, their services must he ex- 
panded to serve more people and serve them better than ever before. “Ally 
■ ea that the present staff and physical facilities of the schools can meet these 
obligations rs snshful thinhing. Education for improving community living, 
r pmg strength and unity to our nation in a time of grave peril, and for 

cost will *. e '° undab ° n5 of '"ternational peace will be costly. But the 
cost will be justified even if it is double the present amount 
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industrial revolution and the consequent urbanization of life caused many of 
the responsibilities of the home to be transferred to the school. The modern 
elementary school is expected not only to teach the conventional school 
subjects but to develop stable personalities, foster physical and mental health, 
prepare for home and family Jiving, develop good citizens, and contribute to 
international understanding. 

An objective look at the situation as it exists today leads to the convic- 
tion that elementary schools cannot alone accomplish all of these worth while 
objectives. They cannot even make a major contribution to such an inclusive 
program unless they are provided with smaller classes, better buildings and 
grounds, improved instructional materials, better qualified teachers, more 
specialized personnel, such as physicians and psychologists, and more ade- 
quately trained leadership. 

There are those, of course, who propose a very simple solution to the 
problem of an overloaded school program. They would allocate certain func- 
tions to the school, others to the home, and still others to various community 
agencies. Aside from the very practical problem of finding an individual or 
a group with the authority to make such an allocation of functions, such a 
proposal overlooks the nature of the learning process and the facts of child 
growth and development. Suppose, for example, that all of the responsibility 
for the health of the child could be allocated to the home and the family 
physician. It is easy to see that living conditions in the school and com- 
munity would continue to influence the health of the child. It is true that 
the home may be primarily responsible for certain phases of the child’s 
health, such as proper diet and the securing of medical services when they 
are needed; that the community may be primarily responsible for maintaining 
a safe water supply, reducing traffic hazards, and providing facilities for 
wholesome recreation; and that the school may be primarily responsible for 
health instruction. This does not mean, however, that the home, the school, 
and the community can each work effectively in promoting the health of the 
child without any cooperation. The home, the school, and the community 
must work in close harmony if the needs of the child are to be supplied in 
the area of health as well as in other important areas. 

Curriculum planning that takes into account the fact that education is 
a function of the total environment involves a study of the influence of 
various educational agencies and an effort to find what the implications are 
for the work of the school. 


The home 

In spite of the changes that have taken place in family life, the home 
remains one of the most effective educative agencies in our society. It is in 
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the home that the child first learns to use language, develops attitudes, and 
forms his ideas of right and wrong. The early years at home are the most 
formative ones of his life, and their influence remains with him after he starts 
school; his education is thus a continuous process. To the modem cliche 
that “the whole child goes to school" we need to add that he takes his home 
background with him. 

Good elementary schools obtain information about the home back- 
ground of each child, visit the homes of children, and seek the ideas of 
parents about needed changes in the school program. Elementary schools 
cannot continue to improve without interested, cooperative parents who take 
part in study groups, share information with teachers about characteristics 
and needs of children, make teachers feel at home in the community, and try 
to provide better living conditions in the community for all children. 
Through the establishment of nursery schools and kindergartens, through 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and through the work of visiting teachers, the 
elementary school supplements and complements the work of parents in pro- 
viding the best opportunities possible for children to learn and grow. 


The community 

One of the outstanding achievements of the last few decades has been 
the increasing recognition of the part the community plays in the education 
of the child. A study of fifty leading educational journals showed that the 
number of articles concerned with community study and participation in- 
creased 986 percent between 1930 and 1941.' 

There are many aspects of the problem of school and community rela- 
tionships. To some it means the public-relations program of the school; to 
some it means that teachers should become active members of the commu- 
nity; others are interested in using community resources in the instructional 
program; and still otheis think primarily in terms of finding useful com- 
munity improvement projects in which children can participate. Good ele- 

Our numo °r ,l, mU5t - interCSted ™ ^ ° f these P 1,ases of the Pn>H™>- 
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ient through participation in the work of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and other 
community groups that children lean, cooperation, tadershi” and socialrc- 

■ Edward C. Ohcn, School and CbrnnamaB, (p rcnticc ., M ,„ c _ ,,.,5, pp H _, ; 
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sponsibility. A single family, even with the help of an excellent school pro- 
gram, cannot control ail of the factors that influence the growth and develop- 
ment of children. A part of the responsibility of parents is to work 
cooperatively with others to develop a wholesome community for children; 
for children learn from the life of the contmuhity as well as from the home 
and the school. 

The over-all fob of education can be tarried out only if the resources of 
the community in the areas of health, Welfare, and recreation ate Coordinated 
and put to Work. The school can provide the leadership for community 
action, but it cannot accomplish the whole task alone. The school cannot 
control all the educational influences to which the child is exposed, sUch as 
the movies, comics, radio, and television. Communities, working together 
under intelligent leadership, have done a great deal to eliminate harmful 
influences and to provide wholesome ones. Unless teachers, parents, and 
community leaders have a broad concept of the organic wholeness of the 
educational problem, children will continue to be confused by contradictions 
in what is expected of them. 


The press 

The newspaper has been called democracy's textbook. Most adults read 
the newspaper every day, and many read magazines regularly, ff it is the 
function of the school to help people do better the worth-while things in life 
that they will do anyway, teachers certainly should be concerned with help- 
ing pupils learn how to read the newspaper intelligently. Children in the 
elementary school, especially in the Upper grades, obtain information and 
form attitudes from reading newspapers and magazines. Dale has Written A 
very useful book for high-School students Ort how to read a newspaper.* 
Teachers and parents of elementaty-schOol children should be aware of the 
influence of newspapers and magazines, especially of the comics, on the atti- 
tudes of children and should know how to help children select reading mate- 
rial intelligently. 


The motion picture, radio, and television 

Every teacher knows that the motion picture, the radio, and television 
are powerful educative agencies. The fact cannot be ignored that virtually 
every home has a radio, many have television sets, and many elementary* 
school children attend at least one movie a week. Children get so much nt* 
* Edgar Dale, How to Read a Newspaper (Scott, foresman & Co.), I94l. 
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formation and entertainment from these sources .that, it is difficult. to. get 
them to spend time on the more demanding process of reading., ,.... 

. Great progress has been made in using these agencies for educational 
purposes. The Cleveland public Schools have pioneered in .the use of, radio 
as a regular part of the instructional program. They .have had, a .school- 
owned station since 1938. Many state universities, including Oklahoma, Ohio 
State, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Texas, .haye school-ohthe-air programs 
for elementary-school children. The program at the University of.Oklahoma 
centers around health, music, art, literature, and the. social studies. Study 
guides and unit outlines are distributed to teachers in advance,to enable them 
to make the best educational use of the programs. 

The home, the school, and the community need to cooperate in teach- 
ing children to evaluate motion picture, radio, and television prpgrams,.in 
trying to obtain better programs, and in providing some means of compen- 
sating for the crime, sex, adventure, and false values so frequently emphasized 
in these mass .media. 


The church 

The importance of moral and spiritual values Iras always been recognized 
by our State and naftonal leaders. An outstanding example of this recognition 
rs the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which stated, “Religion, morality, and 
Knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
bnd schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged,” The 
fact that property used exclusively for religious and educational purposes .is 
exempt from taxation is further evidence of the concern for such values,. Jn 

£ S ” el >': "' here ’ n i atena,istic i^^nces are strong, some means nrust.be 
found to continue emphasizing spiritual ideals and ethical standards. 
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ture. Church nfombership in fhe United States increased from fifty-five 
million in 1936 to eighty-one million in 1941. The worship sendee, the 
church school, daily vacation Bible schools, and youth choirs provide valu- 
able educational experiences for children. Itlany of the larger churches em- 
ploy a director of education who understands modem methods of teaching 
and helps volunteer workers plan lessons in the light of specific objectives. 
Tlie use of audio-visual resources for learning is increasing rapidly in the 
educational departments of churches. 

Modem elementary schools are making efforts to supplement the work 
of the church by emphasizing spiritual values in the curriculum. A recent 
yearbook of the National Elementary School Principal’s Association is de- 
voted to Spiritual Values in the Elementary School Curriculum guides pub- 
lished by city and state school systems frequently include a section on devel- 
oping spiritual values; the Los Angeles school system has prepared a bulletin 
devoted entirely to spiritual values in the elementary school. . ^ 


Democracy and the Curriculum 

That democracy is the highest social ideal of the American people has 
been amply demonstrated. Throughout its history this nation has stood 
before the world as a champion of human freedom; it has drawn people from 
many lands who wished to escape from class rule and despotism. Although 
it is obvious that in practice democracy is frequently repudiated in govern- 
ment as well as in education and that the average citizen has a very limited 
concept of its meaning, it is still a vital force in education and in American 
life. An understanding of the implications of democracy is therefore one of 
the major factors to be reckoned with in curriculum planning. 

The idea that the school is society's chief formal agency for preserving 
and improving the democratic way of life is not new. It was more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago that .Webster wrote, "Ifjjhen, th e youth were to 
grow into citizens capable of furthering^democracy, it must be by jneans of 
ah^educationTuited to a democracy." In spite of the Jong-established, faith 
in~ecfucarion as the foundation of democracy, however, only a small begin- 
ning has been made in learning the methods appropriate to that way of 
teaching and learning. A popular magazine made the statement a few years 
ago, “No United States citizens are fonder of praising democracy than the 
heads of that most authoritarian institution— the United States school." 
Until very recently, at least, democracy in education has been preached 
but not practiced. 

Democracy has been repudiated in practice by teachers and school ad- 
ministrators because they have not fully understood its meaning. It has been 
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variously defined as a form of government, as a spirit, and as the right of 
everyone to do as he pleases. It is not surprising that those who hold such 
limited views of democracy find it difficult to make it work in schools. 
Democracy is a process— a quality of human relationships which has the 
welfare of the individual as its paramount objective , In this sense democracy 
can operate in any group of individuals, whether it be a nation, a family, a 
classroom, a factory, or a ladies’ aid society. Furthermore, it can be seen 
in operation, provided one knows what to look for. Some of the essential 
characteristics of the democratic process are listed in the following sections 
as yardsticks for school practices. It is the conviction of the author that the 
success or failure of curriculum-improvement programs \yill be determined by 
the extent to which these principles are understood and practiced. 


Democracy employs the method of experimentation 

In a democracy, individuals and groups are free to experiment, to work 
out unique solutions to their problems. This is one of the innate strengths 
of democracy: things are true only if they work out in practice and not 
merely because someone in authority said they were true. Democratic educa- 
tional practices give each teacher and each child a chance to experiment, to 
express himself, to work out, under wise guidance, the solution to his prob- 
Jems. Authoritarian systems, whether in nations or in schools, dig their own 
graves by suppressing all ideas except those of individuals who are in posi- 
tions of authority. How much authoritarian teaching can be found in our 
classrooms? How free are pupils to experiment? How much authoritarian 
administration can be found in our schools? How free are teachers to experi- 
ment with new methods, new materials, and new ideas? Classrooms and 

5 nCed t( \ be evaluated in terms of these questions if we are 
interested in promoting democracy in education. 


Democracy promotes equality of opportunity 

.unities for on* the in, Cec.ua, eiiic is out of 
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principles. The curriculum that does not offer any challenge to the more 
capable pupils is likewise undemocratic. 


Democracy provides for participation by all 
persons Involved In a given action 

The democratic process broadens the base of judgments on which 
policies rest School policies resting on the combined judgments of all 
persons involved are more stable than those resulting from the decision of 
one person. Furthermore, it is only by sharing in the choice of activities to 
be undertaken and by accepting responsibility for results that teachers and 
children grow in those qualities which make for the success of a democracy, 
The teacher who recognizes his responsibility for developing responsible, self- 
directing citizens will deliberately Organize his teaching so that every pupil 
takes a responsible part in the work of the class. The principal who under- 
stands and appreciates democratic values Organizes his work so that every 
teacher shares in the responsibility of making decisions and accepts responsi- 
bility for helping to carry out group decisions. It is only through meaningful 
participation that pupils and teachers grow in the ability to function effec- 
tively in democratic group processes. 


Democracy requires faith in people 

The great leaders of the past have had faith in the ability of the people 
to make the right decisions when given adequate information. Democracy 
in education requires faith in the ability of children to become increasingly 
self-directing if given enough encouragement and guidance; it means faith in 
the ability of teachers to make intelligent plans for the school program when 
they are given sound leadership and sufficient time to do the job. 


Democracy means respect for personality 
and human worth 

In a democracy, human beings are ends rather than means. School prac- 
tices must be judged in terms of their effect on the children involved. A 
School may be very efficient and still be bad when evaluated in terms of 
democratic values; the schools of Nazi Germany were very efficient, but from 
the standpoint of democratic values they Were very had schools. Schools are 
evaluated in terms of the quality of living which they foster. 
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......The teacher. who wishes. to evaluate her teaching.in the. light of the 

democratic principle of respect for personality .should ask herself the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Do I expect all pupils to measure up to the same standard of conduct 
and achievement? 

2. Am I tolerant of a pupil with an undesirable personality if he is mak- 
ing an effort to improve? ' - " 

3. Is it ever possible for the slower pupils to experience success?. . - 

4. Are bright pupils challenged to achieve as much as their abilities per- 
mit rather than merely reaching grade standards? 

5. Can a pupil admit lack of information without fear of criticism? . 

The principal who wishes to evaluate his leadership in the light of. the 

democratic principle of respect for personality should ask himself the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Do I expect all teachers to me the same methods in teaching arith- 
mebc, spelling, and other subjects? 

2. Am I patient with a teacher who has difficulty in adjusting to newer 
procedures hut is trying to improve? 

3. Do I take time to try to discover the special talents of teachers and 
compliment them for outstanding achievements? 

4. Are important responsibilities distributed among the teachers or.do 
the most capable ones get all of the interesting and challenging assignments? 

5. Do teachers feci free to admit mistakes without fear of criticism? 

6. Do I make deliberate efforts to build teacher morale? 


Democracy provides opportunities for the 
individual to learn to be free 


stand^l" S nTh, US 7J*= nleth ° ds of democracy involves clear under- 
In the public “fSk - frKd0m h0w obtain it. Teachers 

problem for they must no' OTb-^ach^h^ 1 ? 1 ’ 11 ^ ^ undcrstandin S th!s 

FrfWlnm ;«■ „ -u f . zcns leam th e ways of democracy. 
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... Freedom involves the mastery of skills and techniques. An individual 
who cannot spell has little freedom of self-expression in writing; if he has not 
mastered certain techniques relating to form and color, he has little freedom 
of self-expression in art. Even if we regarded freedom as, the right of the 
child to do as he pleases, he would still have to learn how to do as he pleases. 
A school curriculum is democratic to the extent that it helps children learn 
the skills, attitudes, and information, necessary for free men. 


Democracy involves cooperation for the common good 

Democracy cannot survive in a group composed of selfish individuals. 
A school curriculum that stresses competition alone cannot develop citizens 
capable of furthering democratic values. The teacher who cannot work effec- 
tively as a member of a team, who has not developed the skills of democratic 
cooperation, has no place in an elementary school. The principal who is in- 
terested only in promoting himself, who has not developed the techniques of 
democratic leadership, is also unfit for his position.® 

This does not mean, of course, that all competition must be eliminated 
from the life of the elementary school; some competition is inevitable in 
school as well as in life outside the school. It simply means that children 
must learn the skills involved in cooperation as well as those involved in 
competition if they are to be prepared for effective living in a society that 
involves both. 

The argument is frequently heard that we must train pupils for compe- 
tition because we are living in a competitive society. The answer is that we 
are also living in a society in which it is necessary for the individual to co- 
operate with others if he is to accomplish anything worth-while. Further- 
more, the school should help to develop those traits and abilities needed for 
buildi ng a bet ter socie ty rather tha n mer ely perpetuating the undesira ble fea- 
tures of the society we now have. 

The application of democratic principles to specific phases of the 
elementary-school program is stressed throughout this book, particularly in 
Chapters'6 and"7. - 


Summary 

1. Any program for improving the elementary-school curriculum must 
include an analysis of the problems of living in our culture. 

' • See Kenneth D. Berne and Bozldar Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum Change 
(Henry Holt and Co.. 1951), pp- 296-316. 
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2. Some social realities that have implications for curriculum-plahning 
are: (a) the dynamic nature of out society, (b) the interdependence of our 
society', (c) the changing status of the home, (d) problems confronting the 
consumer, (e) crime and delinquency, (f) the conservation of natural re- 
sources, and (g) the nation’s health. 

3. The kind of education provided has an important influence on such 
problems as (a) the strength of the nation, (b) the economic welfare of 
people in the several states, (c) the standard of living in communities, and 
(d) international stability. 

4. It is necessary to understand the influence of nonschool educative 
agencies so that curriculum-planning can reinforce the desirable influences 
and counteract the unwholesome ones. 

5. The guiding principles for improving the elementary-school curric- 
ulum are to be found in the ethical ideals of the American people which 
have come to be known as democracy. 

6. Democracy is frequently repudiated in elementary schools both by 
teachers and by principals because they do not have a clear understanding of 
its meaning. 

7. Democracy is a process— -a quality of human relationships which has 
the welfare of the individual as its paramount objective. 

8. Some of the essential elements in the democratic process are (a) 
using the method of experimentation, (b) promoting equality of opportunity', 
(c) providing for participation by all members of a group in determining 
purposes and plans, (d) haring faith in people, (e) respecting the worth of 
human beings, (f) providing opportunities for individuals to learn the skills 

Tii tCC c h I liqUeS ° f freedom ' and (§) proriding opportunities for learning the 
skills of democratic cooperation. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


by c™ n C ; rl^t ,n ".T 3 " Sch °° ' “ 10 the community 

1 C '“ nm f° Ut a ,ot nar 'be school that hod long been on eyesore. 

The mth grade In Titnsvffle stoned teams ol popd/a" ZZZl 
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sechon where school children had tp cross a busy street going to and from 
school With counters borrowed from the police department, these teams 
counted the number of cars traveling during the thirty-minute periods before 
and after school. They submitted their facts on traffic to the police and 
succeeded in getting the department to protect those street crossings where 
heaviest tragic occurred. 

A seventh-grade class in Bennington made a study of the incidence of 
tooth decay in their school population as revealed by the school dentist's 
examination, compared their data with those of communities in which the 
drinking water had been fiuorinated, and distributed copies of their report to 
the P.TA. 

A sixth grade studied the work of the Urban League in Westchester 
County to find out about employment opportunities for Negroes. 

A third-grade class collected pictures of good and poor housing in the 
community. 

The eighth grade in Woodstock School “ran" the community for one 
day. One of the boys acted as mayor, another as chief of police, others were 
aldermen, etc. 

Analyze each one of these practices in terms of its good and bad features , 
Are there some problems that might better be left to adults? Which ones 
represent “busy work” only and do little to deepen children’s understanding 
of community problems? Which may tread on the toes of some pupils? 
Which take into account what we know about social change? As you analyze 
each, see whether you can arrive at some generalizations that will help you 
in relating education to community problems. 

2. Miss Bothwell is a firm believer in working with parents , but her 
problem is that she never sees some of the parents she would most like to 
reach. There are the Davises , for example, with six children, who live in a 
shack in that part of town known as The Flats. Mrs. Davis never comes to 
P.T.A. or to any of the school programs, partly because, like many lower-class 
parents, she has never been convinced of the beneGts of education and re- 
gards the school as her enemy . This attitude of the lower class toward the 
school has been clearly substantiated by research. Most lower-class parents 
have not gone beyond the eighth grade themselves and do not see education 
as a way of getting ahead. When asked how far they expect their children 
to go in school, lower-class parents are likely to say, “ Till the law says he kin 
leave,” or “Well, I hope maybe he’ll make it to high school . ’’ These parents 
look ’upon many of the things the school asks of them as unreasonable , 
ridiculous, and “them old maids' peculiar notions . 

How is Miss Bothwell to establish contact with Mrs, Davis? Should she 
have a Visiting Day, when all parents wff be invited to visit ? Should she put 
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pressure on her pupils; urging (hem to get their parents out tor P.TA: so 
that the class will receive the banner 2 nd the $2 award at the meeting? 
Should she write to Mrs. Davis to invite her to come to school for a confer- 
ence? Should she plan an informal visit to the home? Evaluate each of these 
alternatives in the light of their possible effects' upon Mrs. Davis.' 

3. This chapter has pointed out that teachers must of necessity be con- 
cerned with more than the intellectual development of their pupils. ' •' 
Should there be a limit to the roles the teacher assumes or must she 

frrl !° ded " ‘ th 3,1 ° ! the P wb,ans children bring with them to school? 
Should she attempt to act as psychologist? parent counselor? doctor? ophthal- 
mologist? psychiatrist? social worker? How should she deal with problems in 
each of these areas? 


* C ‘ ,rrc " t , t * emh that lower-class children do not join the 

oy coufs, Cul Scouts, and other community groups. If possible, sample a 

and one T * ch,7drm ° l hi S>> socioeconomic status 
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do you favor, and why? ndmt3nd 3 m3 l°r social problem. Which side 
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conditions of hvmg. he must faiow not onty svlial is right with 
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ourse, the learning experiences 

lently come up in classrooms, 
the community: 

race prejudice 

social-class prejudice ... 

poor housing 

prejudice against foreigners 

Should (he school deal with pro Mems of this fand? ff so, list the con- 
cepts that the primary teacher might indude and also those to he taught in 
the intermediatc-upper grades. Defend your answer. Or, if you think that 
no attention should be paid to these problems, give your reasons. 


society, out a/so wnat is wrong, although, of a 
must be appropriate to his developmental level. 

Here are some social problems that frequ 
or that could be made part of present studies of 
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□ Interest in the role that educa- 
tion should play in our society has 
been increasing in recent decades. 
This intensified interest is not con- 
fined to members of the teaching pro- 
fession; it is shared by parents; agen- 
cies of government; press, radio and 
television; and citizens in many vyalks 
of life. This is true in part because in 
this country educational policies are 
formulated by the people themselves 
rather than by the central govern- 
ment; in part because the schools 
reach more children than ever before; 
and in part because there is a growing 
conviction that good schools con- 
tribute to our economic welfare and 
to the survival of our democratic way 
of life. 

Members of the school staff, be- 
cause of their special preparation, are 
expected to be more keenly aware, 
than others of the social significance 
of education and to be able to help 
other citizens understand and appre- 
ciate the contributions the school can 
make to the solution of problems of 
living. Curriculum improvement pro- 
grams, therefore, have been placing a 
great deal of emphasis on developing 
increasing competence on the part of 
ah staff members in formulating, stat- 
ing, and interpreting to the public 
the objectives of the school program. 


CHAPTER 

4 


Elementary-School 

Objectives 


The general end of education m Amer- 
ica at the present time is the fullest 
possible development of the individual 
within the framework of our present 
industrialized democratic society. The 
attainment of this end is to be observed 
in individual behavior or conduct. — 
William C. Carr 


The Nature and Functions 
of Educational Objectives 

An important factor in the suc- 
cess of any individual or group enter- 
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prise is a clear recognition of the end, or condition, the individual or the 
group is striving to achieve. This is no simple task in an enterprise that 
involves the cooperation of as many people as does public education. Efforts 
to give a separate and distinct meaning to such terms as outcomes, goals, 
purposes, aims, and objectives of education usually prove to be more con- 
fusing than useful. Definitions found in a standard dictionary' and in the 
Dictionary' of Education fail to support any such distinction. In this chapter, 
the terms are used interchangeably to mean the values sought through public 
education. This concept is broad enough to include the values sought by 
children and youth, by teachers and school administrators, by parents, and 
by the society the schools serve. Furthermore, no distinction need be made 
between the objectives of the elementary' school and those of the secondary' 
school. Certain objectives may be given more emphasis at one level than the 
other but the objectives themselves are the same. 

Elementary-school programs can continue to improve only as teachers, 
pupils, parents, and administrators participate in defining the kind of school 
program they would like to have, in evaluating the present program in the 
tight of commonly accepted criteria, and in making specific plans for improv- 
ing the program. Clearly understood objectives serve several useful purposes 
in this process: r 


, I. 1 ,° t,e ~ ves dcfine tbe directions in which it is desirable tor growth to 
take place. The teacher, as an agent of society, cannot avoid lire responsi- 
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day living. Other areas of the curriculum may consist primarily of memoriz- 
ing the content of textbooks, neglecting the development of skills, methods 
of work, interests, and appreciations. 

3. Objectives provide a basis for evaluation. Objectives indicate the in- 
formation, skills, attitudes, and behavior patterns the school regards as im- 
portant for children. Evaluation of pupil progress consists of determining the 
progress each child is making toward the achievement of these objectives. 
There can be no comprehensive program for evaluating pupil progress with- 
out clearly recognized objectives. Materials of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, nnd pupil-teacher relations can be evaluated only in terms of their con- 
tribution to the achievement of the objectives of the school. Evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the school program also requires an understanding of objec- 
tives. The objectives of the school represent what the staff of the school is 
trying to accomplish with and for children. Evaluation of the schopl program 
consists of determining how well they are succeeding in what they set out to 
do. Objectives also help in interpreting the school program to the com- 
munity. Research indicates that parents who are fully informed about the 
purposes and procedures of the school are usually well satisfied with what the 
schools are doing. 1 


Some Sources of Educational Objectives 


Educational objectives in this country grow out of the needs of indi- 
viduals living in an industrialized democratic society. They represent the 
best thinking of teachers, administrators, and parents at a given time; as 
conditions change and as research brings new information to bear on the 
problems of education, objectives must change to fit these new conditions. 
The objectives of the elementary school, therefore, give expression to a 
philosophy of education based on the realities of living in contemporary 
society, the values inherent in the democratic way of life, and the character- 
istics and needs of children. 

1. Objectives grow out of a philosophy of education. Many teachers 
regard philosophy as a highly abstract, theoretical, and impractical study. It 
is true that a course in philosophy can he a form of bmywork or a kind of 
mumbling in the dark that does not shed much light upon the path ahead. 
However the tercher must have a working philosophy of education to keep 
her work from becoming monotonous round of details. Plato says m the 
Third Book of the Republic that it is necessary to formulate the tdeal so 
that the practical can know in which direction to move. The teacher’s 


, _ _ T , Harold C Hand, "To What Extent Is the General Pubhc 
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prise is a clear recognition of the end, or condition, the individual or the 
group is striving to achieve. This is no simple task in an enterprise that 
involves the cooperation of as many people as docs public education. Efforts 
to give a separate and distinct meaning to such terms as outcomes, goals, 
purposes, aims, and objectives of education usually prove to be more con- 
fusing than useful. Definitions found in a standard dictionary and in the 
Dictionary of Education fail to support any such distinction. In this chapter, 
the terms are used interchangeably to mean the values sought through public 
education. This concept is broad enough to include the values sought by 
children and youth, by teachers and school administrators, by parents, and 
by the society the schools serve. Furthermore, no distinction need be made 
between the objectives of the elementary school and those of the secondary 
school. Certain objectives may be given more emphasis at one level than the 
other but the objectives themselves are the same. 

Elementary-school programs can continue to improve only as teachers, 
pupils, parents, and administrators participate in defining the kind of school 
program they would like to have, in evaluating the present program in the 
light of commonly accepted criteria, and in making specific plans for improv- 
ing the program. Clearly understood objectives serve several useful purposes 
m this process: 


. r. L ° b,e 2‘ ves dcfine the directions in which it is desirable for growth to 
take place. The teacher, as an agent of society, cannot avoid the responsi- 
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day living. Other areas of the curriculum may consist; primarily of memoriz- 
ing the content of textbooks, neglecting the development of skills, methods 
of work, interests, and appreciations. 

3. Objectives provide a basis for evaluation. Objectives indicate the in- 
formation, skills, attitudes, and behavior patterns the school regards as im- 
portant for children. Evaluation of pupil progress consists of determining the 
progress each child is making toward the achievement of these objectives. 
There can be no comprehensive program for evaluating pupil progress with- 
out clearly recognized objectives. Materials of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, and pupil-teacher relations can be evaluated only in terms of their con- 
tribution to the achievement of the objectives of the school. Evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the school program also requires an understanding of objec- 
tives. The objectives of the school represent what the staff of the school is 
trying to accomplish ivith and for children. Evaluation of the school program 
consists of determining how well they are succeeding in what they set out to 
do. Objectives also help in interpreting the school program to the com- 
munity. Research indicates that parents who are fully informed about the 
purposes and procedures of the school are usually well satisfied with what the 
schools are doing. 1 


Some Sources of Educational Objectives 


Educational objectives in this country grow out of the needs of indi- 
viduals living in an industrialized democratic society. They represent the 
best thinking of teachers, administrators, and parents at a given time; as 
conditions change and as research brings new information to bear on the 
problems of education, objectives must change to fit these new conditions. 
The objectives of the elementary school, therefore, give expression to a 
philosophy of education based on the realities of living in contemporary 
society, the values inherent in the democratic way of life, and the character- 
istics and needs of children. k 

j Objectives grow out of a philosophy of education. Many teachers 
regard philosophy as a highly abstract, theoretical, and impractical study. It 
is true that a course in philosophy can be A form of busywork or a kind of 
mumbling in the dark that does not shed much light upon the path ahead. 
However, the teacher must have a working philosophy of education to keep 
her work from becoming monotonous round of details. Plato says in the 
Third Book of the Republic that it is necessary to formulate the ideal so 
that the practical can know in which direction to move. The teacher's 
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philosophy of education cannot be completed at any given time; it is a living, 
growing, one that represents her vision Of the results of her work in terms of 
richer lives for individuals and a better social order. Whether she is aware 
of it or not, every decision that the teacher makes in the classroom is related 
to her convictions about the worth of the individual, about the nature Of the 
good life, and about the role of the school in society; and these convictions 
constitute her philosophy of education. 

2. Objectives emerge from studies of Contemporary society. What chil- 
dren in the elementary school should learn depends to a considerable degree 
upon conditions existing in the society. The society that supports the school 
expects that it will develop in children and youth those insights, skills, and 
attitudes that will contribute to the health and vigor of society in the future. 
One Source of educational objectives, therefore, exists in the vast array of 
information found in studies of contemporary society, Studies of population 
trends, of changes in family living, of technological developments that are 
changing many aspects of American life, of national income and per capita 
income, of changes in the number of hours in the Work week, of the use of 
leisure time, of the effects of mass media of communication, of the impact 
of automation, and of new developments in international affairs, to mention 
only a few examples, suggest sources of educational objectives. 
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should learn in order to live successfully i n our rapidly changing society, but 
\yhat factors motivate and encourage learning. If objectives are derived en- 
tirely from studies of the culture, learning experiences arc not likely to be 
adapted to the capacities, interests, and motivations of children. It makes 
little difference how important certain content may be from the standpoint 
of the culture if it is not appropriate for children at a certain stage in matura- 
tion. The wise selection of learning experience depends to a large extent 
upon the teacher’s understanding of how learning takes place and what 
learning experiences are appropriate for the children with whom she works. 
It is therefore desirable for teachers and other curriculum workers to collect 
many types of information about the children in their schools and to use 
this information when formulatingobjectives. 

4. Sub/cct-mattcr specialists can suggest appropriate objectives. An in- 
creasing number of subject-matter specialists are giving attention to the 
problem of suggesting ways that their fields can make a contribution to the 
general education of a wide variety of children instead of merely to a limited 
number who will specialize in a particular field. Curriculum bulletins de- 
veloped by the National Council for the Social Studies contain suggestions 
from specialists representing several subject fields.* 


Some Statements of Objectives 

Statements of educational objectives have reflected rather consistently 
the social and psychological concepts dominant at the time they were written. 
Plato reasoned that the society of his time needed philosophers to rule, 
soldiers to defend, and artisans to produce. His proposals for education, out- 
lined in the Republic, were frankly designed to promote a caste system of 
society. Martin Luther’s plea for education as a responsibility of the towns 
and cities of Germany reflected the concern for the welfare and freedom of 
the individual which was the motivating factor in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Wherever, throughout the world, schools have been established, they 
have been designed to support the dominant social ideals prevailing at the 
time. 

Herbert Spencer is given credit for first popularizing the classification of 
human activities as a basis for educational objectives. He identified, in I860, 
five major classes of human conduct as follows: self-preservation, the securing 
of the necessities of life, rearing and disciplining of offspring, the mainte- 
nance of proper social and political relations, and activities which make up 
the leisure part of life, Statements of educational objectives prepared by 
3 Loretta E Klee, Social Studies for Older Children (National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1951), p. 139. 
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individuals and professional groups in this country since the beginning of the 
present century have followed this general pattern, differing only in form, in 
arrangement, and in degree of detailed analysis. 

Several significant trends in educational theory are revealed by an exam- 
ination of the following statements of objectives: (1 ) the trend toward more 
specific objectives rather than vague, general statements, (2) the trend 
toward stating objectives in terms of changes in behavior, (3) the’ trend to- 
ward increasing the scope of the school program, and (4) the trend toward 
increasing emphasis On physical and mental health, consumer education, 
economic efficiency, work experience, and skill in human relationships. 


The cardinal principles of secondary education 


In 1918, the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Educatioh of 
the National Education Association issued a report containing the seven 
cardinal principles of education. This was perhaps the most influential edu- 
cational document issued in this country up to that time; crucial excerpts 
from it were reprinted and circulated by the millions. The seven cardinal 
principles ; are: health, command of the fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
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The Bobbitt Classification 

Also in 1924, John Franklin Bobbitt developed a detailed anal ysis of 
human activities for curriculum-building purposes, including language, health, 
citizenship, general social activities, spare-time activities, mental fitness,’ 
religion, parental activities, nonvocational practical activities, and vocational 
activities. 


The Department of Superintendence Classification 

In 1928, the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association identified four general areas of education by listing the relation 
of the individual, first, to his own growth and development; second, to the 
world of nature; third, to the systems of organized society; and fourth, to the 
Power which in some way orders the development of man and his universe. 
“The individual self, nature, society, and God”— these four, and in particular 
the adjustments the individual self must make— constitute the objectives of 
education. 


The Educational Policies Commission Classification 

The classification of educational objectives proposed by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A., in 1938, has been widely distributed and 
will, no doubt, rank high among the influential documents published in 
America during the past century. The report states: 

The general end of education in America at the present time is the full- 
est possible development of the individual withm the framework of our 
present industrialized democratic society. The attainment of this end is to 
be observed in individual behavior or conduct . 4 

The report of the Commission identifies four aspects of educational objec- 
tives. The first area calls for a description of the educated person ; the second, 
for a description of the educated member of the family and community 
group; the third, of the educated producer or consumer; and the fourth, of 
the educated citizen. Following is a complete list of the objectives. 

The Objectives of Self-realization 
The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 
Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue dearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

* Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 
National Education Association, 1938, p. 41 . . 
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Encouraging Intellectual Interests 

Although Figby College is fortunately a figment of the imagination and 
the concerns of its president not typical of college presidents, nevertheless 
the cartoon helps to bring home the fact that some of the values in our 
society must be changed if we want to improve the schools. When foolball 
players are subsidized, or when a community builds an elementary school 
with a gymnasium for basketball games that dwarfs the rest of the school 
and costs more than the library, pupils learn what the community values, 
and may eventually come to accept these values. 

Schools must learn to resist some of the anti-intellectual pressures placed 
upon them, as well as pressures to make the nonacademic more important 
than the academic. Schools also must actively encourage the building of 
intellectual interests. This cannot be done by merely giving lip-service to 
intellectual values or by working them in "between halves." Intellectual 
interests are built by (I) helping children appreciate the contributions of 
scientists, musicians, artists, scholars, and writers to society; (2) rewarding 
children when they give evidence of intellectual interests; (3) helping chil- 
dren to analyze some of the anti-intellectual pressures that exist in society; 
and (4) giving pupils a chance to learn through experience how exciting the 
discovery of knowledge is, rather than giving them ready-made answers to 
master. 0 (Cartoon: courtesy George Uchty— Chicago Sun .Times Syndicate) 



"K program of subsidized science might work well with our program of 
subsidized football, gentlemen! ... We could stage rocket firing 
exhibitions between halves! . . ." 
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Training In Critical Thinking 

Today, as never before, fhe American public schools are being chal- 
lenged to produce Citizens who are informed, creative, and intelligently 
critical in their thinking. Many educators believe that the way in which 
children learn has some bearing on the achievement of this goal. There is 
some feeling Jh at, when pupils continually learn by accepting information 
from teacher or textbook without questioning, undue conformity rather than 
creativity may result. 

Both science and social studies present excellent opportunities for 
training in critical thinking. In the solution of problems in these areas, pupils 
can be encouraged to formulate hypotheses, to collect pertinent data, and 
to evaluate their hypotheses in the light of fhe data. 

The pupil pictured in this classroom has been studying some elementary 
physics and Is experimenting to note the weight-lifting ability of two pulleys 
as compared with one. He is testing the hypothesis that an increase in the 
number of pulleys will result in an increase in the amount of weight that 
can be lifted. However, sometimes experiments do not come off according 
to the book. He may find that because of an error in measurement, there 
is no difference between the efficiency of the two different set-ups. 

Experiments that do not "turn out right" can contribute a great deaf to 
children's understanding of the basic principle the experiment is supposed 
to illustrate. Such experiments point up variables in the experimental situa- 
tion which fhe pupils might never have realized were there. They can be 
used effectively to develop habits of critical thinking. Such "mistakes" can 
also help pupils to appreciate fhe care and precision with which experiments 
must be planned and carried out. 

© (Photo; Bloom, from Monlmeyer Press Photo Service) 
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of knowledge and understanding; skills and competencies; attitudes and inter* 
ests; and action patterns. This report assumes that education is for the 
purpose of bringing about desirable changes in behavior, that growth and 
learning arc continuous, and that outcomes are to be considered in terms of 
the range of abilities found within a group of children at any of the three 
levels. 


Formulation of Objectives by the School Staff 

Cooperative action by the entire school staff in developing a guiding 
philosophy for dealing with the concrete problems of school operation is an 
integral part of curriculum improvement. Formulating a written statement 
of the philosophy of the school after a period of study and exploration serves 
a useful purpose in giving the members of the staff a feeling of accomplish- 
ment and a sense of direction. But it should be remembered that the paper 
statement is not an end in itself. Its purpose is to bring about better teaching 
and better learning. Whether or not the study and formulation of objectives 
contributes to these results depends more upon the process than on the final 
product 


Initiating the Study of Objectives 

The extent to which teacher growth is achieved through a study and 
formulation of educational objectives is determined to no small degree by 
the way the process is initiated. The program may be initiated (1) through 
a study o the basic sociological and psychological foundations of the curric- 
ulum (2) I by having each member of the staff prepare a statement of objec 
trves for . th f s *° o1 =>nd then haring these statements organized and 
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4. What use shall we make of workbooks? How can we avoid making 
the mistake of substituting workbooks for teaching? 

5. How much, if any, homework shall we require of pupils? 

6. How can we find out how well satisfied parents are with our work 
and what phases they think need changing? 

7. How much departmentalized teaching should we do in our school? 

8. Should wc work out a plan following the recommendation of the 
Educational Policies Commission to have the same teacher stay with a group 
of children for at least three years? 

9. What shall we do about children of migrant parents who attend our 
school for only a few months each year? 

A serious discussion of problems such as these will inevitably lead to a 
realization that their solution depends upon the philosophy of the school. 
Since the philosophy of the school, like that of the individual teacher, 
emerges from an understanding of the social and psychological foundations of 
education, a study of these basic factors must come into the picture at some 
time during the formulation of educational objectives. The leader of the 
faculty group will simply be applying the principles of goad teaching to his 
work with the staff if he introduces the study of these factors after the par- 
ticipants see the need for it 


Preparing Written Statements of Objectives 

Statements of educational objectives are prepared in a wide variety of 
practical situations. They may be formulated by the teacher and a group of 
pupils working on a unit; by teachers working at a certain level of the school 
program, such as the kindergarten or the middle grades; or by the entire 
school staff in connection with system-wide curriculum-improvement pro- 
grams. There are certain guiding principles that apply to most of these 
situations. 


Objectives should be clearly stated 

Most teachers know enough about pupil and community needs to have 
a rather clear idea of what they are trying to accomplish in the schools. 
Choosing the most effective language to use in a written statement of educa- 
tional objectives, however, is not an easy task. Unless the educational leader- 
ship in the school is skilled in group processes, unless the machinery is set up 
for thorough discussion and clarification of objectives before any attempt is 
made to put them down in writing, unless the best talent available on the 
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staff is used in the process of editing and final wording, the written objec- 
tives may be too nebulous and obscure to be very useful in guiding practice. 

A committee composed of excellent kindergarten teachers in a large city 
school system was asked to prepare a list of objectives for the kindergarten 
program. Although they had for many years been working successfully in 
kindergarten rooms, they found it difficult to put down in writing the values 
they had been seeking with and for children. After considerable discussion, 
the)' were able to see that a list of objectives was nothing more than the abil- 
ities they had been trying to develop in the children, such as (1) learning to 
follow directions, (2) learning to distinguish between likenesses and differ- 
ences, (3) learning to take turns, and (4) learning to work and play with 
other children. 


Objectives should be limited to those that the school 
has a reasonable chance to achieve 


Curriculum-improvement programs at one time consisted primarily of 
making long lists of objectives relating to every phase of the work of the 
school. More recently there has been a tendency to list only those objectives 
for which suitable activities could be planned and to which the school could 
make a substantial contribution. The school faculty that lists anything and 
everything that seems desirable as an objective runs the risk of losing public 
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lives of education. It implies also that they must understand the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the children with whom they work. Objectives grow 
out of the needs of individuals living in a given environment. An objective 
may be a good one from the standpoint of social significance, but unless the 
children in a specific school are mature enough to understand it and do 
something about it there is very little to be gained from listing it as an objec- 
tive. Curriculum-making has in the past been too much concerned with the 
importance of certain bodies of subject matter without taking into account 
the ability of children to master it or the use they can make of it. 


Objectives should be reasonably comprehensive 

The objectives of the traditional elementary school were concerned 
primarily with mental growth. That was excellent as far as it went, but the 
modem school must be concerned with physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional growth. The objectives of the various school subjects were formerly 
stated in terms of knowledge and skills; the more recent trend is to state 
objectives in terms of behavior, attitudes, and appreciations as well as of 
knowledge and skills. 


Objectives should have unity and consistency 

The objectives listed should not lead in opposite directions; they should 
reflect a common philosophy arrived at through cooperative study and dis- 
cussion by the entire school staff, pupils, and parents. 


Objectives should be susceptible of evaluation 

Objectives, activities, and procedures for evaluating progress should be 
considered together. It does very little good to list an objective unless 
activities for achieving it and procedures for evaluating progress are also 
considered. 


Changing Objectives of Education 

As with statements of the objectives of elementary education, there is 
nothing permanent about even the most recent statement, that issued by the 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Elemetnary Education to which 
reference has already been made. The areas of concern for the elementary 
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school will probably remain stable for some time: physical development; 
social and emotional development; ethical behavior; social relations; the social 
world; the physical world; esthetic development; communication; quantitative 
relationships. These may be stated in different terms; the reader may see 
social relations, for example, as belonging logically with social development. 
Indeed, social, emotional, and moral development might well be considered 
together since the interrelationships among these three areas are so extensive. 
But basically the areas of concern will probably be those stated by the Com- 
mittee until radical changes occur in our society. 

In fact, if the reader will look back at the earlier statements of objectives 
(pp. 90-93), he will see that the basic areas of concern have not changed 
greatly since the seven cardinal principles of education were outlined in 1918. 
What has changed, however, is the emphasis upon certain problems under 
each area, rather than upon others. In the matter of health, for example, the 
needs of the American people have changed greatly in the past forty years. 
Overweight— even among children-is more of a problem than it was earlier. 
Americans eat more sweet s than they used to, with consequent effects upon 
teeth. We get less exercise. Tire incidence of mental illness has increased 
alarmingly These changes have brought about appropriate changes in the 
content of the health curriculum. 


The teaching of science in the elementary school is not new, but some 
of the present emphases in science curriculums arc of recent origin. Formerly 
saence was nature study; children learned to identify common birds, flowers, 
trees and insects and learned something about their life history. The child 
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pressure, fractions, colonial life, the Indians, or the Union of South Africa. 
Knowledge of specific facts was the outcome in traditional schools, but today 
more is required of the learner. He must still know many facts, but not as 
isolated bits of information in the manner of a quiz-show contestant. He is 
expected to use these facts to build principles and generalizations. It is not 
enough to know that Mars is the planet most like the earth; he must also 
know that because Mars is most like us there is more likelihood of life being 
present on that planet than on others. It is not enough to know that in the 
fraction, three-fourths, “three” is called the numerator and “fourths” the 
denominator. The child must understand the relationship between the two. 
In phrasing educational objectives, teacher groups should be sure that the 
statement of desired outcomes goes beyond the learning of specific facts. 

Modem statements of objectives should also emphasize that intellectual 
skills are as important to content as the acquisition of knowledge. Develop- 
ment of these skills depends to a considerable extent upon the process by 
which the child learns. Does he memorize the addition facts and rules for 
reducing fractions to lowest terms, or does he discover these for himself? Is 
he learning to recognize words and to read with speed and comprehension, 
or is he also learning to be a critical reader? Does he learn science principles 
by reading a text or does he discover these through a problem-solving process? 
The development of a healthy curiosity, the habit of hypothesizing and then 
seeking evidence to test hypotheses, of weighing evidence, of reserving judg- 
ment until the evidence is in, of giving up one’s cherished notions when con- 
fronted with sufficient evidence that they are false— these and other intellec- 
tual skills must receive recognition in modem statements of objectives for 
these are important skills in the world in which we live. 

Teacher groups, then, in drawing up a statement of objectives must be 
sure that the objectives meet the demands of today’s world. But teacher 
groups must also be prepared periodically to examine and revise such state- 
ments as fresh insights reveal the inadequacy of certain objectives. In the 
area of social development, for example, some statements of objectives have 
so emphasized the importance of adjusting to the peer group that develop- 
ment of individuality was slighted. Now the pendulum is swinging the other 
way as observers of the American scene point out that overemphasis upon 
adjustment to the group may have adverse effects upon creativity. This re- 
assessment should be reflected in statements of objectives. Critical and con- 
tinuous reappraisal of statements of objectives is vital to a good school 
program. 


An Illustrative Statement of Guiding Principles 

Whether the written statement that results from the cooperative study 
of educational values is called objecth es, point of view, philosophy, or guid- 
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ing principles for the school program is not important. The important thing 
is that the school program has been examined in the light of certain facts 
and values, and that the staff, through group discussion, group planning, and 
group action, has arrived at a set of guiding principles which will give direc- 
tion to the school program at all levels and in all areas. The following list of 
guiding principles illustrates the type of statement that might grow out of 
such a process. A similar statement might be developed by the staff of any 
school system and used as a basis for making more specific and detailed state- 
ments in terms of desirable behavior traits of pupils and the types of experi- 
ences needed to develop such traits. 


The curriculum is regarded as all the experiences of the 
child for which the school assumes responsibility 

The content to be taught is important, but the curriculum includes 
more than this. It includes a teacher-pupil relationship, the provision of op- 
portunities for pupil participation in group activities, the school assemblies, 
e use of the local environment in lcaming-in short, it includes the whole 
life and program of the school. 


What is happening to the child represents 
the final criterion for all school practices 
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The school program should provide 
experiences In cooperative group living 

A democratic society demands that people work together on projects for 
the common welfare. The school, therefore, must provide opportunities for 
children to work together, to plan together, to execute, and to evaluate. If 
the school is to develop cooperative individuals, it must provide opportunities 
for cooperative group living. 


The school program should provide a 
balanced day of living for children 

The daily class schedule should make provisions for direct teaching of 
subjects and for experience units based on important aspects of living. The 
daily class schedule must provide for both group experiences and individual 
experiences. 


The school program should provide opportunities for the 
development of the creative abilities of children 

School life, as well as life outside of school, must of necessity involve a 
certain amount of conformity. However, modem society is in great need of 
creative individuals. Society’s progress depends upon individuals with imagi- 
nation, originality, and initiative. The school program must help the child to 
discover and develop his creative abilities. 


Thp school program must provide for the 
development of the fundamental skills 

Effective learning in present-day society requires the ability to read effec- 
tively, to use correct language in written and oral expression, and to perform 
mathematical operations accurately. These and many other skills are not ade- 
quately dealt with in a program consisting exclusively of experience units. It 
is necessary, therefore, to have a program of direct teaching of subjects to 
provide for continuous growth in these areas. 


Curriculum improvement begins in the thinking of teachers 

In county systems as well as in town and city systems, workshops, study 
groups, and professional-growth agencies must be used continually 
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The school program should be based 
on continuous planning 

Continuous planning by administrators, teachers, and parents is essential 
if the elementary-school program is to keep in step with the needs of children 
in a rapidly changing world. 


The evaluation program should be 
comprehensive, continuous, and cooperative 

Comprehensive evaluation means that physical, social, and emotional 
powth as well as mental growth should be evaluated. Continuous evaluation 
implies that evaluation is an integral part of the teaching-learning situation— 
it goes on all the time instead of merely at stated intervals. Cooperative 
evaluation means that pupils gain experience in evaluating their own efforts 
instead of leaving all the evaluating to be done by the teacher. Methods of 
evaluat 1011 should be used which furnish opportunity for a maximum of self- 
direction, self-appraisal, and self-control. They should develop respect for 
work well done. r r 


Summary 
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a period of study and exploration serves a useful purpose in giving the mem- 
bers of the staff a feeling of accomplishment and a sense of direction. 

9* The study of educational objectives can best be initiated by having 
teachers list problems that come up naturally in the course of a few weeks or 
months in connection with their teaching. 

10. The written statement of objectives of the school should (a) be 
clearly stated, (b) be limited to those objectives that the School has a reason- 
able chance of achieving, (c) be understood and accepted by teachers, pupils, 
and parents, (d) reflect social need as well as pupil ability and interest, (e) 
have unity and internal consistency, and (f ) be susceptible of evaluation. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


I. Courses of study and curriculum guides typically include highly com- 
mendable objectives of elementary education. However, an objective may be 
translated into classroom practice by individual teachers in ways that reveal 
profound differences in interpretation of the meaning of the objective. Two 
sixth-grade teachers, for example, in connection with a study of colonial 
history, will probably devote some attention to the establishment of a new 
government in America. Each teacher will teach the topic in a way that he 
thinks furthers the objective, “Devotion to Democracy Yet the learning 
activities that each plans for the class may be based upon very different con- 
ceptions of democracy, and of how we help children to become devoted to 
democracy. 

Following are some activities planned by one teacher in connection with 
the study of the establishment of constitutional government in the United 
States. Will these activities further “Devotion to Democracy" as you under- 
stand this objective? Evaluate each from the standpoint of what it infers 
about the meaning of democracy or of its possible effectiveness in Attaining 
the desired objective. Which activities foster misconceptions about present- 
day society? 

a. Have individual children give Special reports on why the Constitution 
was written, who the leaders at the constitutional convention were, 
how the Constitution became the law of the land. 

h. Have children memorize the Preamble to the Constitution. 
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c. Discuss the three-part structure of our government, emphasizing the 
importance of a system of checks and balances. 

d. Have children make a diagram of the structure of our government, 
including on the chart the requirements for president, vice-president, 
representative, and senator. 

e. Have children read the Bill of Rights. Discuss, pointing out that in 
colonial days civil rights were not common to all as they arc today. 

f. Have children read other amendments to the Constitution. Discuss, 
pointing out that citizenship and political rights were not always 
common to all as they arc today. 

g. Have children in all three sections of the sixth grade organize the 
grade along the lines of the U.S. Constitution so that they may prac- 
tice self-government. 

h. Have children learn how to operate a voting machine, or how to 
mark a ballot. 


i. Have children learn (o regard Ihe worth of the individual by listening 
courteously and not interrupting one another in giving reports. 

, x “ Dev ° ti0n to Dcmocrac y was one of your objectives in teaching the 
topic, How Constitutional Government Was Established in the United 
States, what learning activities would you plan? For help in answering, read 
American Ideals and Conflicts and the Social Function of the School" in 
Soernl Foundations of Education, William O. Stanley and others, eds. (Henry 
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well as some of the issues involved in teaching in a democracy, ^ 
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arcfs of any specific group? Select an area such as food habits, for example. 
How would you go about getting your children to eat better breakfasts? 
Would health posters be effective ? Asking the children what they ate for 
breakfast? Cooking and eating a model breakfast in school? 

5. Suppose you were a member of the kindergarten group drawing up 
the objectives listed on p. 96. If you were to continue the list, what objec- 
tives would you add? 

Evaluate your list when you finish. Are all your objectives set forth in 
terms of making children conform? Have you allowed leeway for the child 
who is different? Do your objectives encourage spontaneity and creativity? 
Do your objectives overemphasize the middle-class values of cleanliness, re- 
spect for authority, respect for property, etc.? Do your objectives include 
helping children to accept differences in people, including differences in 
personality, physical appearance, race, nationality, or religion? 

6. Here is a list of objectives a group of teachers worked out for grade 4 
in the area of health, to cover the school lunch program: 

To have the children eat balanced meals, including several of the basic 
seven foods at lunch; 

To have the children wash their hands before eating; 

To have the children eat slowly and chew their food thoroughly; 

To have the children chew with their mouths closed; 

To have the children carry on a pleasant conversation at the table; 

To have the children wait until everyone is served before eating; 

To have the children refrain from talking when they have food in their 
mouths. 

Which of these objectives are truly health objectives and which have to 
do with table manners? Should good manners and good health be taught to- 
gether? Is there a danger in confusing the two in children’s minds? Suggest 
how good manners can be taught without confusing them with good health. 

Will the health program as set by these objectives be challenging enough 
intellectually for fourth-graders? Are they not ready for some understanding 
of the digestive system and of what different foods do for us? 


SELECTED READINGS 
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vidual differences in pupils and the effort to develop thinking rather than 
an accumulation of facts. March of Time. 

Children Learning by Experience. A 30-minute sound film that presents a study 
of how children learn from the activities in which they participate in every- 
day life. Poses a number of questions, including, “When should the teacher 
or parent step in and when should the child be left alone?” “How can 
teachers and parents determine what experiences children should have?” 
British Information Service, Chicago. 

Teacher as Observer and Guide. A 22-minute sound film picturing activities in 
six school situations which illustrate the following concepts: guiding and 
directing pupils in more satisfactory ways of solving their problems; developing 
artistic abilities; promoting the development of citizenship and character; and 
providing help for slow learners. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Broader Concepts of Curriculum. A two-reel sound film emphasizing four major 
concerns of the modern school. McGraw-Hill Films. 



PART TWO 


Curriculum 

Organization 




D Studies of child growth and de- 
velopment, information about the 
realities and ideals of the culture, and 
statements of educational objectives 
all provide important guides to the 
selection of learning experiences. 
However, a mere collection of educa- 
tive experiences is not sufficient. An 
important problem still remains: how 
to organize learning experiences so 
that each experience fits into a larger 
whole and contributes to the develop- 
ment of those behavior traits that are 
essential in our kind of society. The 
present chapter is concerned, there- 
fore, with the problem of developing 
the design of the curriculum. 


Planning the Curriculum 
Organization 

Planning the curriculum organ- 
ization for any elementary school in- 
volves the general acceptance on the 
part of the staff of what they expect 
to do for the boys and girls who at- 
tend the school. After this has been 
determined, the general framework of 
the curriculum can be developed and 
the specific experiences planned to St 
into the over-all scheme. Too fre- 
quently the staff accepts without 
question the curriculum organization 
already in operation. This is under- 
standable in view of the fact that the 
organization of many social agencies 
lags behind technological changes, 
and social institutions generally strug- 


CHAPTER 

5 

Organizing 

Learning 

Experiences 


The i unction of organization is to set 
the stage and to facilitate the applica- 
tion in the classroom of the find of 
education one desires for children and 
the method whereby children may get 
it. — Henxv J Otto 
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gle along with outworn forms of organization suited to an age that has 
long since ceased to exist. Effort to modernize the organization of Congress, 
to eliminate obsolete county governments, and to develop larger local units 
of school administration are cases in point. A factor that operates to delay 
the development of more adequate curriculum organization is the widely 
accepted idea that a good teacher can achieve good results regardless of the 
organization. Although it is evident that no plan of curriculum organization 
can produce good results without good teachers, it is also true that the work 
of the best teachers can be hindered by a curriculum organization that does 
not permit the full use of their talents. 

As we indicated in Chapter 1, the choice docs not lie between a rigidly 
planned curriculum and a planless one. What is needed is continuous, co- 
operative planning by the local staff as well as by state and national agencies 
to keep the curriculum in harmony with current needs. 


Principles of Curriculum Organization 

Curriculum organization should be regarded as the means to help achieve 
the objectives of the school. There is no advantage in introducing an innova- 
tor in curriculum organization unless the school faculty secs clearly that the 
existing organization is out of harmony with the accepted objectives of the 
school. Since educational objectives are always in the process of modification 
and expansion as teachers gain new insights, the over all design of the cur- 
nculum must lihewne be subject to continuous study and modification; it 
cannot he completed at any given time. The following principles of curric- 
ulum organmto should serve as useful guides for teachers engaged in such 
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Experiences that develop understanding and insight as well as provision for 
systematic drill when it is needed should also be provided. Periods of strenu- 
ous activity should be balanced by periods for rest and relaxation, oppor- 
tunities for self-expression and initiative should be balanced by experiences 
in conforming to group standards, and provision should be made for children 
to work on individual as well as group projects. 


Curriculum organization should provide for continuity 
in the learning experiences of the child. 

The newer psychology of learning furnishes many guiding principles for 
curriculum Organization. Among these principles are: (1 ) learning is growth 
rather than a mere accumulation of knowledge and skill: (2) growth and 
development are continuous; (3) individuals differ in their rates of growth; 
and (4) learning is experiencing. 

The sequence of experiences found in many elementary schools violates 
these principles. The ladder system of grade placement, which dictates that 
long division be completed in one grade and fractions in another; the idea 
that reading should be taught only in the elementary school; the assumption 
that all children who enter school at the same time will be ready to begin 
reading at a given time; and the contention that economics is so complex and 
difficult a subject that it should not be taught until the student is in college- 
all of these are in direct contradiction of the principle of learning as con- 
tinuous growth. Minimum grade standards, annual promotions, and the 
class-as-a-whole method of teaching are other examples of the failure to ob- 
serve generally accepted principles of learning. These examples show that a 
curriculum organization that achieves continuity in the materials to be taught 
frequently results in no continuity at all for the learner. 

The elimination of school subjects and the substitution of experiences 
based on immediate felt needs of pupils does not solve the problem of con- 
tinuity. Curriculum experiences need to be planned in such a way that they 
help the child to understand increasingly more complex materials and to 
master increasingly more effective skills of expression. They need to move 
gradually from what is familiar and concrete to what is remote and abstract. 
For example, the development of social concepts, such as interdependence, 
tolerance, and democracy, begins with the immediate sorial group, the family, 
and moves gradually to more complex situations involving larger groups. 
Such concepts cannot be mastered once and for all at any grade level; they 
must recur again and again in different and increasingly more mature con- 
texts. The point at which the child is ready for a certain level of difficulty in 
the understanding of concepts or the mastery of skills is determined not by 
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the number of years he has been in School but by his own pattern of growth 
and by his background of experience both in school and out of school. 

The following excerpt shows how the continuous-growth concept of 
curriculum organization is finding its way into school practice. 

The children in a third-year group at the Jackson School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, have had no "ends and beginnings’' in their school life. The/ have 
had the same teacher since entering kindergarten. The teacher frequently 
comments concerning the improvement of their work over that of former 
years. During these years the children have had many common experiences 
on which they can call to form the bases for new learnings. Growth in 
learning has replaced the motivation to "pass.” Children do not know what 
grades they are in and do not worry about it. No feeling of being "different” 
from other children was observed. The teacher makes a grade classification 
for children who are transferred to other schools. 

Many advantages of this procedure could be seen during a visit to this 
classroom. For example, the children asked the teacher to tell a certain stor/ 
which they had heard before when they were in the kindergarten. And she 
knew how to tell it again in order to bring out new values based on learning. 
This teacher would often praise the boys and girls on how much better they 
were writing than they did last year or two years ago or how much better 
they were able to use sentences . 1 

The illustration given above could be duplicated over and over from 
descriptions of school practices in every section of the country' where the 
school staff has adopted the policy of organizing the curriculum in such a 
manner as to foster the continuous growth of children. 


Curriculum organization should provide 
for unified learning 
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both the teaching of subjects at regular periods and for long, uninterrupted 
periods for planning and working on problems or units which challenge 
children and at the same time utilize subject matter and activities from many 
sources. 


Curriculum organization should provide for 
the development of fundamental skills 

Effective living depends upon the use of specific abilities and techniques, 
especially those that relate to language and number. Some elementary schools 
have emphasized the mastery of these skills through the process of memoriza- 
tion and drill to the exclusion of equally important educational objectives. 
There is a great need for a rc-cxamination of the whole problem of what 
skills arc important arid what methods are best for developing fundamental 
skills economically. For example, certain social skills, such as coopera- 
tion, leadership, and work habits, are important as well as skill in compu- 
tation or in spelling. Furthermore, it is possible that a more economical 
method of developing mastery of multiplication combinations lies in their 
use in meaningful situations rather than in memorization of the multiplica- 
tion tables. 

However, the fact must not be overlooked that the direct teaching of 
certain complex skills is essential. For example, research by Hanna and others 
indicates that it is not possible to teach arithmetic satisfactorily solely through 
an activity program. 1 


Curriculum organization should provide for 
pupil participation in curriculum planning 

It has been suggested earlier that the broad outlines of the curriculum 
be planned by the entire school staff with the cooperation of laymen in the 
community. However, the individual differences existing among groups of 
children make it necessary to leave the selection of specific experiences to 
each teacher and the group of children she teaches. That children should 
participate in the planning of learning experiences follows naturally from the 
democratic concept of learning and teaching. Children grow in the ability to 
participate in democratic social living only as they share in planning the 
activities in which they participate in school and elsewhere. Teachers grow 
only as they participate in planning the educational program. Participation 

s p au i Hanna, “Opportunities for the Use of Arithmetic in an Activity Program,” in 
Teaching of Arithmetic (Tenth Yearbook, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Teacher! College, Columbia. University, 1955), pp. 85-120. 
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is therefore one of the most important words in modem educational 
literature. 


Types of Curriculum Organization 

The development of the general design of the curriculum has been given 
much attention for several decades in educational literature and in educa- 
tional conferences. Many terms have been used to designate innovations in 
curriculum organization. Correlation, fusion, broad fields, the core curric- 
ulum, integration, and the experience curriculum have all had stanch defend- 
ers and relentless critics. Actually, it is seldom if ever .possible to find any 
one of these types operating in pure form in a given school. Frequently a 
paper organization is given one of the above labels with no realistic counter- 
part to be found in actual practice. 

The important thing is whether [this] structure permits instruction and 
activities needed to serve the objectives of the school, and not how it can be 
classified. Since the nature of the general organization of the curriculum 
determines what can be done in the classroom, the dominant organization of 
the program should be flexible enough to permit a variety of specific ap- 
proaches to curriculum and teaching. This cannot be done by an obstinate 
loyalty to a given form, no matter what its merits are . 3 

Nevertheless, in order to have some basis for making practical decisions, 
the elementary-school teacher needs to know the general characteristics of the 
principal types of curriculum organization. 


Separate-subjects organization 
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method, it is not difficult to see why leaders in education have long been 
demanding a fundamental reorganization. Fortunately, the separate-subjects 
type of organization described above probably cannot be found in pure form 
in very many elementary schools today. 

Innovations in curriculum organization have resulted in the main from a 
desire to provide more reality and more unity in the school experiences of 
children. Most of the criticism of the separate-subjects type of curriculum 
organization reflects this desire. The need for an organization based more 
directly on the actual problems of living was stressed by the committee that 
prepared the third yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 

It is the conviction of the Committee that the mere selection of a new 
group of subjects will fail to meet the educational needs of contemporary 
living. \Vc believe that a fundamental reorientation must be accomplished, 
one that cuts through the academic departmentalization of knowledge, one 
that centers the life of the school around the basic problems of actual co- 
operative living — health, leisure, work, conservation of material resources, 
effective utilization of human resources, and the like.® 

The need of an organization based more directly on the unitary nature 
of child development was indicated by Melvin: 

It [the separate-subjects organization] docs not offer a satisfactory scheme 
for the organization of teaching which is based on the unity of personality 
and of the development of individual experience. It is a leftover from a type 
of culture which is rapidly passing away, an outworn garment no longer fit to 
wear. 6 

The core curriculum and life-adjustment education at the high-school 
and college levels reflect the desire to develop a curriculum organization more 
in harmony with the realities of contemporary living and the characteristics 
and needs of youth. 


Correlation 

One of the earliest attempts to bring about a more unified curriculum 
organization was the policy of teaching similar topics in two or more sub- 
jects simultaneously in an effort to help pupils gain a better understanding 
of such topics. For example, the colonial period in history and the New 
England states in geography were taught during the same six-week period so 
that what was learned in one subject might be related to what was learned in 
the other. Music and art were correlated with the social studies in a similar 
manner. Under this plan just as many subjects are taught as ever and it is 
s J 0hn Dewey Society, Third Yearbook, Democracy and the Curriculum (D. Appleton- 
^ e ”^^Gordon Melvin, Method for the New School (The John Day Co., 1911), p. 19. 
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obvious that the procedure represented only a very' short step toward a unified 
program. 


Fusion 

The fusion, or broad -fields, type of organization divides the school day 
into periods for broad fields, such as language arts, social studies, science and 
health, arithmetic, and arts and crafts instead of providing a separate period 
for each specific subject, such as reading, spelling, penmanship. This proce- 
dure has several advantages over the separate-subjects type of organization. 
First, it provides for longer periods of uninterrupted work and makes pupil- 
teacher planning easier. Second, it makes it easier for pupils to see the rela- 
tionship existing between such subjects as spelling and writing. 

The plan has very little value, however, if it is used merely as a device 
for teaching the same subject matter in the same way as before with a new 
label. If it is used to center attention on the needs and interests of children 
and to select materials accordingly, it holds possibilities for real progress. 


Integration 

A fourth type of curriculum organization entirely eliminates school sub- 
jects and broad fields of subject matter and organizes the work of the school 
around normal child activities, major functions of social life, or felt needs of 
pupils. The designation that is frequently given to this type of organization 
is the integrated curriculum.” This designation is sometimes criticized as 
representing a misuse of terms, since it is individuals rather than subjects 
that are becoming integrated. The term “integrative curriculum” is perhaps 
psychologically soundCT, since it indicates that the end sought is the integra- 
tion of the individual both within himself and with his environment. 

The integrative curriculum has taken three forms, which differ slightly 
from one another in the selection of a basis for organizing the daily program 
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THE social-functions CURRICULUM. Later attempts to eliminate school 
subjects from the curriculum used major functions of social life as the basis 
for organizing learning experiences. The Virginia Course of Study for El* 
mentary Schools, published in 1934, was organized around areas of living 
such as protection, conservation, production, consumption, communication, 
transportation, recreation, expression of esthetic impulses, and expression of 
religious impulses. Centers of interest were listed for each grade such as 
home and school life for the first grade and community life for the second 
grade. Although a plan similar to this is frequently used for organizing the 
social studies program, the use of this scheme for organizing the entire pro- 
gram of the elementary school made little headway. In 1949, Shores reported 
that there was a trend toward research in elementary education centered on 
studies of child growth and on the improvement of instruction in the subject 
areas of the elementary-school curriculum.® 

The social-functions curriculum probably provides opportunity for the 
greatest amount of integration of learnings. Under such a plan, traditional 
subject-matter lines disappear and teacher and children draw upon whatever 
discipline can contribute to the solution of problems that are being studied. 
For example, a fifth-grade class might study a unit; How the Early Pioneers 
Moved Westward. Such a unit would draw heavily upon traditional subjects 
like geography, history, economics, and sociology. But there are many science 
learnings that would also be included. Questions relating to weather and 
climate, animal life, vegetation, desert regions, and the like might be answered 
by drawing freely upon both the physical and biological sciences. Children 
would also learn and practice many reading-study skills as they searched for 
information about early methods of transportation and prepared reports. The 
children might spend the large block of time set aside for work on the unit 
on any one or more of these kinds of experiences. On some days learning 
activities might draw more heavily upon geography or history as we know 
them traditionally, but on others the emphasis might be on science, the lan- 
guage arts, or the fine arts. 

the experience curriculum. Beginning as far back as the time of Rous- 
seau and continuing to the present, educators have been emphasizing the 
immediate felt needs of children as a basis for educational planning. The 
child-centered school movement, which reached its heights in the 1920’s, 
served a useful function by calling attention to the interests and purposes of 
children and by providing a plan of organization based primarily on those 
interests and purposes. Without losing sight of the concerns of children, the 
social-functions approach, which developed later, represented an effort to give 
the school program a social orientation that seemed to be neglected by the 
advocates of the child-centered school. 

8 T Harlan Shores, Elementary School Curriculum Organization, 1890-1949 (College of 
Education, University of Illinois, 1949). 
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A still more recent innovation has been called the experience curriculum. 
This type resembles the child-centered approach in that it uses the concerns 
of children as the basis for organizing the work of the school. It differs from 
the earlier child-centered programs in its view that the interests and needs of 
children cannot be anticipated and that therefore no curriculum framework 
can be agreed upon for the school system. The earlier child-centered pro- 
grams, on the other hand, set up in advance certain areas of normal child 
activity and to that extent planned the framework of the curriculum before- 
hand. It should be pointed out that even these earlier child-ccntcrcd pro- 
grams emphasized the value of curriculum planning “on the spot’' by each 
teacher and his group of children, but this planning of details of projects and 
procedures existed within a curriculum framework set up in advance. 

The basic philosophy underlying the experience curriculum may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It eliminates school subjects and subject-matter areas as the determin- 
ing factors in curriculum organization. 


2. It regards education as the continuous growth of the whole individual 
toward intelligent participation in the life around him. 

3. Since the environment is constantly changing, the curriculum cannot 
remain static; instead, it must be a series of experiences offering possibilities 
for growth and understanding which will help the child meet future prob- 
blems of living more effectively. 

4. The curriculum begins with the interests and felt needs of children. 
, 5 ' Gr ° wth dc Pends upon the active participation of the child in activities 

that are in line with his own interests and felt needs. 

the child L th h P i° bl T teaCher t0 arran S c the environment so that 

the child will be stimulated to active participation in growth experiences. 

7 It is impossible for the teacher or a group of teachers to set up these 
growth expenences tin advance; that would force the child to pursue the 
personal goals of others rather than his own goals H 
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1' needs of children do not alone provide an adequate basis for 
curriculum organization. The characteristics of the society in which the 
school exists impose certain obligations on the school which cannot be es- 
caped if education is to be effective in meeting problems of living. Imme- 
diate felt needs of children do not assure a desirable breadth of experience. 

2. Felt needs of children do constitute powerful motivations for learn- 
ing, but teachers can anticipate these needs by reference to the studies of 
child development and by continuous study of the children in a specific 
school with sufficient accuracy to plan a general framework for the curriculum. 

3- Felt needs of children must come from somewhere. “There is no 
spontaneous germination in the mental life.” Rather than follow out imme- 
diate felt needs of children over long periods of time to the exclusion of 
more important matters, it is the responsibility of the teacher, on the basis 
of a greater background of experience, to furnish guidance to pupils in the 
development of worth-while interests. The teacher is not helpless in the face 
of a group of children with limited, superficial, and passing interests. He 
has the responsibility not only for discovering interests but also for develop- 
ing new ones. 

4. Over-all curriculum planning is essential to assure continuity in the 
school experiences of children. 


Logical and Psychological Organization 

Attention has been called in Chapter 1 to the need for maintaining a 
balance between extreme points of view in regard to educational problems. 
Our analysis of general types of curriculum organization points up the need 
for such a balance. Confronted with a curriculum organization that was 
based almost exclusively on the logical organization of subject matter, some 
edoestco i?«r? reformers have gone to the opposite extreme of advocating the 
elimination of subjects from the school program. There is considerable evi- 
dence from both educational theory and educational practice that neither of 
these extremes is sound. Taba points out, for example, that recent experi- 
ments and research have shown that "both the logic of ideas and a psycho- 
logically sound learning sequence need to be taken into account in organizing 
the curriculum.” 9 Lee and Lee state that it is the consensus that “a few 
clever teachers can develop necessary skills in connection with the unit, but 
that most teachers find it necessary and desirable to have a period in which 
unrelated skills are taught.” 10 

The Pasadena City Schools, which in 1936 were by no means regarded 

wjfMwny t5e C and P Do°ms May Lee, The Child and Hts Curricu/um (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1950), p 239. 
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as formal schools, provided suggestions for teach ers regarding the use of 
experience units in each grade but supplemented these with suggestions for 
additional experiences relating to each of the major curriculum areas. 11 

Stratemeyer and associates have presented a plan for organizing learning 
experiences in terms of persistent life situations and the ways learners face 
them. They conclude, however, that opportunities should be provided for 
studying subject matter as an organized body of knowledge when this is 
needed. 12 

Hanna and his associates examined a large number of activity programs 
and found that the number of arithmetic experiences provided per week was 
very small. They concluded that “functional experiences of childhood are 
alone not adequate to develop arithmetic skills.” 18 

The evidence above reinforces the suggestion made several times in the 
preceding pages that the teacher in the modem elementary school must be 
prepared to direct the learning experiences of children in various types of 
Organization. To achieve certain kinds of outcomes, the learning experience 
may exhibit more of the qualities of direct teaching of subjects, whereas to 
achieve other outcomes it may have the characteristics of the experience 
curriculum. 


Purposes of the Unified Program 

Vanous terms have been used in referring to the unified learning pro- 
eram .' . Expenences that reach heyond subject-matter boundaries and utilize 
pupil initiative and cooperation have been called projects, enterprises, a cti* 
[ “ n,ts ‘ Although educational psychologists and child development 

specialists have recently provided a great deal of data that support unified 
m f*. . e . l 5*. 1 e is not new. Good teachers have from time im- 
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as formal schools, provided suggestions for teachers regarding the use of 
experience units in each grade but supplemented these with suggestions for 
additional experiences relating to each of the major curriculum areas. 11 

Stratemeyer and associates have presented a plan for organizing learning 
experiences in terms of persistent life situations and the ways learners face 
them. They conclude, however, that opportunities should be provided for 
studying subject matter as an organized body of knowledge when this is 
needed. 12 b 


anna and his associates examined a large number of activity programs 
an oun that the number of arithmetic experiences provided per week was 
very sma * They concluded that “functional experiences of childhood are 
alone not adequate to develop arithmetic skill s ” 18 

The evidence above reinforces the suggestion made several times in the 
preceding pages that the teacher in the modem elementary school must be 
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versity Experimental School at the University of Chicago in 1896 which 
emphasized pupil activity, pupil purposes, and problem-solving. The unified- 
lea ruing philosophy prevailed in the Horace Mann and Lincoln schools at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, which were established in 1900 and 
1917 respectively. 

Some of the values teachers hope to achieve through the unified pro- 
gram are: 

1. Skill in the use of techniques involved in democratic living; 

2. Mastery of the three R’s in connection with problems that are 
directly related to the interests of pupils; 

3. Providing a sufficient variety of experiences to meet the needs of all 
pupils; 

4. Capitalizing on the relatedness of learning experiences; 

5. Discovering the potentialities of each child and helping him to 
develop them; 

6. Achieving a better synthesis of learning that comes from home; 
school, and community; 

7. Providing opportunities for the child to take an active part in plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating learning experiences. 


Scheduling the Unified Program 

Since most elementary schools find it desirable to devote a part of the 
school day to unified experiences and the remainder of the day to the teach- 
ing of subjects, attention must be given to the problem of dividing the time 
between these two phases of the instructional program. No hard-and-fast 
rule can be given for determining this ratio. In a few schools the problem 
has been solved by dividing the time equally between the two phases— that 
is, one half of the day is given to the unified program and the other half to 
ifie teaching of serb/eefcr. There appear to be sound psychological reasons for 
i distribution of the time in accordance with the maturity of the children 
rather than on the basis of an arbitrary equal division. Purely physical activ- 
ities quite appropriately hold a large place in the education of young children, 
?ut such activities probably gradually diminish in educational importance 
from childhood to adulthood. It has frequently been pointed out that in 
lddition to providing for general education through the program of unified 
studies, the elementary school has the responsibility for helping children to 
levelop specialized interests and to gradually become acquainted with the 
demands of the various fields of specialization. The child’s interests, which 
it first are general and highly utilitarian, gradually become more specialized 
md intellectual. 14 

14 Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (American Book 
r 1935 ), pp. 275-286. See this reference for a more detailed discussion of this problem. 
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Learning to Work with Others 

Educators have long been convinced that if pupils are to be educated 
for democratic citizenship they must have the opportunity to practice demo- 
cratic living in the classroom. However, we have not always been able to 
agree on the kinds of practices that will foster our goal of democratic citizen- 
ship. Some teachers use voting as a technique for training in democracy; 
they have had pupils settle issues— over what to serve at a party or whose 
picture is best— by counting noses. Some teachers set up a voting booth in 
the classroom because they feel that knowledge of voting procedures 
promotes democratic citizenship. Such techniques, although they may be 
useful on occasion, can hardly be said to foster the essence of good citizen- 
ship. What we need, instead, is to help pupils know the rights of self and 
others in a democracy, and to know the historical evolution of these rights. 
Then we need to provide situations in which pupils can practice democratic 
living. In today's schools many opportunities are provided for children to 
work in groups, on the theory that small-group work provides a setting in 
which children can learn to respect the rights of others and to take responsi- 
bility for their own actions. 

In this picture, a committee of sixth-graders is meeting with the teacher 
to plan the classroom newspaper. Standards for narrative and expository 
writing have been previously set up in language arts class. Once a week 
the teacher meets with the group in a writing clinic devoted to the improve- 
ment of written expression. At the other times during the week, the pupils 
meet without the teacher to plan details of production and to allocate 
responsibility. However, a teacher should not assume that because pupils 
are working in small groups they are practicing democratic skills. The 
Chinese Communists also practice group living but not the skills we identify 
as democratic. Careful guidance is necessary if people are to develop the 
concern for the rights of others essential to democracy as we know it. 

® (Photo by Htnty G. Sookstaber, Art Supervisor, courtesy Ridgewood Public Schools) 
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The Second Grade Plans o Field Trip 

Popular Interpretations of John Dewey’s belief that "children learn to 
do by doing have sometimes resulted in an activity becoming extremely 
popular in fhe schools simply because it supposedly represents learning by 
doing. Thus we have fashions in education; certain activities become "fhe 
thing to do" and represent the earmarks of an up-to-date teacher. 

Field trips are well worth wfufe when properly used, but they are 
sometimes included in the school program only because they are "the 
thing to do." 

Such trips can be the frosting on the cake, providing fun but adding 
little to the nutritive vafue of the curriculum, or they can be a valuable addi- 
tion to other means of instruction. They can be used as diversion, or to 
illustrate a principle, to find answers to questions, and to provide firsthand 
experiences that will make book fearning come alive for children. 

But they can serve these purposes only if they grow out of the class- 
room program and are carefully planned for by teacher and pupils. Hastily 
organized trips, or trips with so vaguely defined a purpose as "going to see 
a farm," have no place In the curriculum. 

Here teacher and pupils are planning what they will look for when they 
visit the wholesale market, is such a planning session the first the teacher 
would hold? What other kinds of planning need to be done, perhaps even 
prior 1o this session? 

A discussion of what to took for and what questions to ask makes the 
trip more purposeful. Such a discussion helps pupils to anticipate the trip 
in their minds and makes the trip theirs, rather than the teacher's. 

When they return from fhe trip, teacher and pupifs wili have a follow- 
up session, En which they discuss the trip and share impressions and informa- 
tion. Perhaps a part of fhe trip may be reproduced in art or in story form. 

The teacher will beware, however, of always having her pupils draw a 
picture of what they have seen or always having pupils write a report about 
what they have learned. Can you see why? © (PMo: Los Angeles City Schools) 
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work. When a teacher works with a group of children for only a brief period 
each day, there is very little opportunity to take them on trips or to use other 
methods of accomplishing this objective. 

In the face of increasing demands to improve the schools, some systems 
are returning to patterns of organization that defeat the objectives of the 
school. Departmentalized instruction is being extended downward even into 
the primary grades in some parts of the country. The departmental plan is 
being substituted for the self-contained classroom in which one teacher is 
responsible for all areas of instruction with the help of specialists in certain 
fields such as music and art. Under one version of the departmental plan, a 
teacher teaches reading, other aspects of the language arts, social studies, and 
arithmetic to one class of children in the morning. A number of specialists 
take over in the afternoon and the children arc taught music, art, science, and 
physical education. Meantime, the regular teacher meets another class in the 
afternoon to instruct them in the same subjects she taught to her morning 
class. 


One of the arguments advanced in favor of the departmental plan is that 
it results in improved instruction because the children have the benefit of a 
teacher who is a specialist in the field. Whether instruction is actually im- 
proved is questionable. In fact, the special teacher operating under this 
system is faced with a number of difficult problems. It is rarely feasible for 
her to relate the subject she teaches to the subjects taught by the regular 
teacher, except in a very general way. For example, the reinforcement of 
learning that comes when the classroom teacher can stress in the science class 
^ uT 1 ^ 01 ” m b0Ut thinkins toat came up in the social studies class 
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fields. Such arrangements are more likely to result in improved instruction 
than the convc)or-bclt system of education. 


Scope and Sequence in the Unified Program 

If the purposes of the program of unified teaching are to be achieved, 
attention should be given to the selection of areas of experience to be in- 
cluded in the program and to the sequence of the specific experiences. The 
plans for meeting this problem differ considerably from school to school bub 
in general, the scope is determined by the basic activities in which human 
beings engage, the values the society fosters, and tire major problems it faces. 
The sequence is determined on the basis of the developmental needs of 
children living in a certain environment. 

No school or teacher can borrow and use uncritically the plan used in 
another school. Tire leadership in each school must provide continuous 
opportunity for the entire staff to study and discuss the demands of present- 
day living, the nature of child growth and development, and the learning 
experiences that will enable every child to meet the problems he faces indi- 
vidually and as a member of a society. However, an examination of the pro- 
grams developed in several schools may be of real value to the local staff in 
planning the over-all framework of the curriculum. 

The Educational Policies Commission report, Education for All Amer- 
ican Children, contains an excellent summary of the scope and sequence used 
in several elementary schools.” According to this report, the elementary 
schools in Rochester , N. Y., Newton, Mass., and Battle Creek, Mich., empha- 
size geographic or historical interests, as follows: 

First year: human activities suggested by the life of the children’s homes 

and their schools 

Second year: the neighborhood of which the school is the center 

Third year: the local community 

Fourth year: the state 

Fifth year: the United States 

Sixth year: the Western Hemisphere or the entire globe. 

The elementary schools in Crawford County, Pa., Topeka, Kan., San 
Francisco, Calif., and the State of Arkansas stress comparisons between those 
cultures using mechanical power and complex machines and those cultures 
using muscle power and simple tools. The following sequence is suggested: 

First two years: activities of home, school, and neighborhood. 

Third and fourth years: human activities in simpler communities. 

Fifth and sixth years: our contemporary world community. How the food 

Educational Policies Commission, op. cit , pp. 21S-U9. 
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we eat, the music we enjoy, the news we read result 
from the application of modern technology to the full 
range of the earth’s resources. 

In many schools the soda! studies have formed the basis for the unified- 
stu ics program, in others science, health, and the arts and crafts have been 
included; still other schools have used significant problems of living that have 
meaning for children, without much concern for keeping experiences within 
the boundanes of any conventional school subject. 

„nii H f lld it th th ° fol,owin S suggestions in regard to the selection of 
units for the unified program: 
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and (S) the development of curriculum guides for each area of experience by 
local committees. 


Curriculum Organization as a Panacea 

It was suggested earlier in this chapter that changing the form of cur- 
riculum organization does not of itself improve the elementary-school pro- 
gram, It should be emphasized that the essential features of a good ele- 
mentary school include the following: (1) good teachers, (2) good buildings, 
(3) good instructional materials, (4) good leadership, (5) good curriculum 
organization, and (6) good community relations. Efforts to improve the 
organization of the elementary-school curriculum will produce better educa- 
tional opportunities for children only to the extent that they are accompanied 
by improvements in teacher education, including a minimum of five years of 
professional preparation, increased salaries for elementary-school teachers, re- 
duced enrollments per teacher, better financial support for elementary-school 
building programs from local, state, and federal sources, and the same degree 
of personal freedom and community respect for teachers as that accorded to 
physicians and other competent professional people. 


Summary 

1. The organizing of learning experiences so that each experience will fit 
into a larger whole and contribute to the development of those behavior 
traits that are essential in our kind of society represents an important phase 
of curriculum improvement. 

2. Planning the general framework of the curriculum involves an under- 
standing and general acceptance on the part of the staff of what they expect 
to do for the boys and girls who attend the school. 

3. No plan of curriculum organization can produce good results without 
competent teachers; however, the work of excellent teachers can be hampered 
by a curriculum organization that does not permit the full use of their talents. 

4. The curriculum organization should (a) be based on continuous, 
cooperative study and planning, (b) provide a well-balanced day of living 
for children, (c) provide for continuity and sequence in the learning experi- 
ences of the child, (d) facilitate the orienting of the child to the life about 
him, (e) provide for unified learning, (f) provide for the development of 
fundamental skills, and (g) provide for pupil participation in curriculum 

^ 5. General types of curriculum organization include (a) separate sub- 

jects, (b) correlation, (c) fusion and integration. 
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6. The integrative curriculum may take the form of (a) the child- 
centered curriculum, (b) the social-functions curriculum, or (c) the experi- 
ence curriculum. 

7. The important concern is not what label is attached to the curriculum 
organization but whether the structure permits instruction and activities that 
serve the objectives of the school. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 
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that of many teachers in the child-centered tradition. It is not so much that 
she is opposed to children studying something they dislike-her own class 
has arithmetic, spelling, and formal grammar regularly, although each of these 
subjects is disliked by some pupils— as it is that she lacks conviction in any 
body of social knowledge and so follows pupil interests. 

In this volume it has been consistently pointed out that curriculum ex- 
periences must be selected on the basis of the characteristics of children and 
the realities of our social order. Taking these two factors into consideration, 
which of the following units, which Miss Armstrong’s class has studied in 
years past, could be justified, which would you eliminate, and for which 
would you need additional information before deciding? 

a. Hawaii, Our Newest State 

b. How Our Local Community Supports Itself Financially 

c. The Reconstruction Period in American History 

d. The Life of Dwight D. Eisenhower 

e. Beautifying Our Community 

f. Baseball— Its History and Present Status in Our Society 

g. Living on a Budget 

h. The Germ Theory in Medicine 

i. Community Health Problems 

j. The United Nations. 

3. Here are the records of morning activities in three fifth-grade rooms 
in Skidmore School: 

Teacher A 

Unit Activities: Pupils decide what activity they will carry on in connec- 
tion with pioneer study during period. Some elect to paint, some to work 
on a mural, some to model in clay, some to read. 

Outdoor Recess: Children may p!ay they wish. 

Language Arts: Pupils decide what they will do during period. Some 
write stories, some work on reports, some read, some look at room exhibits. 

Music: Pupils may listen to records, use rhythm instruments, practice 
rhythms, or sing in small groups. 

Teacher B 

Reading: Children read assigned pages in history text and answer 
questions. 

Outdoor Recess: Children play games as directed by the teacher. 

Language Arts; Children discuss lesson in workbook and do written 
assignment. Children study spelling and take spelling test. Children prac- 
tice handwriting. 
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Music: Children sing familiar songs. Children learn to read notes of a 
new song. 

Teacher C 

Unit Activities: Pupils read in small groups to find answers to questions 
previously raised about pioneers. All pupils read on some problems, but 
boohs are on different reading levels. Teacher helps one group with index 
skills. Pupils pop! information and plan next steps. 

Outdoor Recess: Children p/ay games of own choice. 

Language Arts: Children continue creative writing efforts previously be- 
gun. Some read theirs aloud to class for he/p. Some who are finished correct 
theirs under teacher’s supervision and begin to recopy. 

Music: Children practice folk songs for festival. A mother of Swedish 
origin comes in to help with pronunciation of the words of a Swedish song 
the children are to sing. 

, r T hl ' Ch “S P r0 8 ram appears to be too much teacher-dominated ? 
Which one too little? 


.1 \ ^ hat u° y0U think are likdy tobethe £ Bects of 3 program in which 

the children have to mate too many choices? Of a program in which they 
rarely can make a decision? 

< t ,J’ An t aly ?lT h momin S' s program in the preceding question from the 
standpomt of balance of activities. If it is desirable to alternate quiet and 

Tclehotl ' iCh teCherS h3Ve p,mmd a ~g that meets 


matter wtddT f ''l* 5 ' !he «*»« terms of snb/ect 
“ or whl” w? h arm,,8S b ! da5Sified 35 P^manship, reading, spelling. 
cMd in the rltfwtfT ** “P«ienc« lor every 

they choose? K pei ™ its 5tu *nts to escape unpleasant tasks if 

ricuhmte tTwide ^ and Safety Wi ‘ h 5CienCe “ f ° * broad-fields cur- 
reprtdon and h J tr^ ' ^ ft has ««**■« needless 

^ , Lz c ^xt a,me “ “* ri,e 

sciences For r J j \ ‘ fy ,K ™ngs ate derived from the 

foTr^t, „ti;“ ons for not “ ate ' 

the physical sciences. To find out how toprlTthXTf ”T 
organisms, pupils must study the biological sefences ^ fr ° m tomfui 

Pupils in the elemental school do not, of 'course, study physics and 
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biology as formal subjects. Instead, in unified teaching, the curriculum is 
often organized around the major problems man faces. As pupils study each 
of these, they turn to many different subjects for relevant /earnings. 

Suppose you were planning to teach a unit on weather to a fourth-grade 
class. In one column, maize a list of all of the science learnings to be in- 
cluded in the unit which have re/evance for health or safety. Consider such 
problems as dressing for the weather, or riding bikes in all kinds of weather. 
In a separate column list desirable pupil behaviors stemming from these 
learnings. 
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O Curriculum improvement in- 
volves many types of activity. The 
school staff examines research dealing 
with factors that influence learning, 
experiments with techniques for gain- 
ing a better understanding of chil- 
dren, analyzes recent social trends, 
and makes surveys of the local 
community. It formulates lists of 
educational objectives, evaluates in- 
structional materials, prepares curric- 
ulum guides, and develops the over- 
all design of the curriculum. These 
activities are, however, merely means 
to an end— the improvement of living 
and learning in the classroom. It is 
in the individual classroom that the 
actual improvement of the curric- 
ulum takes place. 

The quality of living and learning 
that goes on in elementary-school 
classrooms is intimately connected 
with the strength and unity of this 
nation. Since dictators have demon- 
strated that the schools can be used 
as effective instruments for develop- 
ing, in a half-century or less, a nation 
of individuals loyal to totalitarian 
ideals, it follows that faith in democ- 
racy and capacity for participating in 
cooperative group enterprises must be 
developed in our schools if the .Amer- 
ican way of life is to survive. 

Traditional classroom proce- 
dures, embodied in what is generally 
known as the recitation method, are 
ill suited to the achievement of the 
objectives of democratic citizenship. 

If the elementary school is to fulfill 


CHAPTER 

6 


Organizing the 
Class for Liuing 
and Learning 


It is the teachers, and especially those 
who deal with the very young, who 
have made the character and conscience 
of America what »t is today. It is they 
who will continue to implant ethics, 
decency, character, and a determination 
to do the very best. They have made 
America wfaat at as and must continue 
to be . — Bernard Baruch 
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its mission as the front line of American democracy, we must discover the 
methods of democracy and put them to worlc in classrooms. 


The Foundations of Modem Teaching Methods 


The procedures involved in rvliat is commonly known as the recitation 
method have for several decades been recognized as inadequate to meet the 
demands upon the elementary school. Thayer pointed out in 1928 that these 
procedures were based upon a psychology of learning no longer accepted, out 
of harmony with the broader objectives of education, and inconsistent with 
our fundamental democratic aspirations.* Since that time much progress has 
been made in incorporating into instructional practices the implications of 
c newer psychology of learning, in broadening the objectives of elementary 
schools, and m placing more emphasis upon democratic living in the class- 
room. ic following outline is based upon the assumption that these three 
factors, which have been given attention in preceding chapters, provide the 

method $0UrC “ t0 8Uide teaChe “ !n mating dcdsions in re S ard t0 


Principles of method based on the newer 
psychology of learning 

aed^e^ interests of pupils and stimulate 

toward which’to work.^ ** PUp3 t0 worth-while goals 

tiveabniti«'of i pup'ih I . d Pr<mde 0 PP ortunit *es for developing the latent crea- 
interests, and backgrounds^ pupils™ 11 lndividual differences in abilities, 
concrete materials! 0 ^ ° PPOrtUnifc learning through the use of 

usetam^S^ f ° r the ^ skills through 

IcveUf atcMi OUld Pt0Vide d “ely geared to the maturity 

learning as the modifiatira^fbAaWor aStand!nS ° f ““ br0ader conccpt ° f 

‘ V ' T ' ^ n ' (°- C. Head, * CO., 1928) , p . nI . 
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Principles of method based on the democratic ideal 

1. Method should provide for teacher-pupil cooperation in „i anm W 
executing, and evaluating. 

2. Method should provide for a proper balance between pupil freedom 
and teacher guidance. 

3. Method should provide for pupil participation in the solution of prob- 
lems arising in connection with school living. r 

4. Method should provide opportunities for the pupil to develop skill in 
group processes. 

5. Method should provide for the stimulation of individual effort 
through the use of group approval. 

6. Method should provide opportunities for pupils to make decisions 
and assume responsibilities. 

7. Method should provide for the gradual development of self-direction 
on tlie part of pupils. 


Principles of method based on the broader 
objectives of elementary education 

1. Method should be concerned with all aspects of child development. 

2. Method should provide a well-balanced program of activities for 
pupils. 

3. Method should provide for orienting the child to his community, his 
nation, and the world. 

4. Method should promote security and satisfaction for every child. 

5. Method should reflect an understanding that the fundamental skills 
are broader than the three R’s. 

6. Method should reflect an understanding that teaching the funda- 
mental subjects such as reading, writing, and arithmetic involves the develop- 
ment of attitudes, appreciations, and understandings, as well as knowledge 
and skills. 


The Improvement of Teaching 

It is not difficult to recognize that better teaching methods are based 
upon a dearer understanding of the nature of human growth and develop- 
ment, of the realities and ideals of the culture, and of the broader objectives 
of the modem elementary school. How the teacher goes about the task of 
incorporating modern psychological, sotial, and philosophical principles into 
everyday practices, however, is more difficult to explain. Written language is 
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a weak instrument for communicating the characteristics of good teaching. 
Perhaps the most accurate impression can be gained by visiting a classroom 
where good teaching can be observed. The quest for better teaching proce- 
dures is made easier, too, by recent publications which provide examples of 
good teaching procedures. 2 In addition, a number of films and other audio- 
visual resources arc available for helping to bridge the gap between abstract 
principles of teaching and “getting the feel'' of what constitutes good class- 
room teaching. The film Broader Concept of Method, listed at the end of 
this chapter, illustrates this source of help. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to an analysis of some of the 
factors involved in organizing the class for living and learning, including (1) 
improving group living in the classroom, (2) improving the classroom en- 
vironment, (3) developing discipline for freedom, and (4) developing units 
of work. 


Improving Group Living in the Classroom 

The idea that the teacher has a responsibility for creating conditions for 
better group living in the classroom is one of the most challenging, exciting, 
and pervasive concepts in modem education. The quality of group living 
makes the difference between an excellent teaching-learning situation and a 
poor one when evaluated in the light of democratic values. The teacher who 
understands the meaning of group dynamics and who uses the techniques of 
group leadership intelligently has solved many of the problems relating to the 
broader concept of method. This does not imply that these techniques are 
new or that there is any particular virtue in the term "group dynamics” as 
such. Many teachers have been using group processes successfully for years 
without knowing that the term existed. Other teachers have wondered why 
they have so much difficulty with groups, why their pupils seem to learn 
slowly, and why they have so many discipline problems. Teachers have 
always known that a child's behavior is different when he is a member of a 
2'“ * 8 ™ P “ ‘han just an aggregation of indi- 

Th « therc ar e good groups and groups that are difficult to man- 
sion h W ? ^ d ! ,na ' n,cs '' seems ^ a convenient shorthand expres- 
„ "n sMl ,, procedures that provide greater insight into and 

greater skill m the solution of problems of group management As teaching 
becomes more highly professional, it is to be ^ecte/th* nev^nTmorf 

Elementary School (Am'encm BrohCa,' Chi,d D e'c!opment in the 
(NiStaT»nASL!w5)l I ' l “ l,lm Development, Toward Better Teaching 
AssoSrtion, May' 19tk p.'m J™ 1 Th ' S W “ y Now ’” /° un “I ol the National Education 
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technical terms will be applied to various aspects of the teacher's work. 
Teachers, therefore, arc making a greater effort than ever before to under- 
stand the implications of such terms as “group dynamics" and to help parents 
and other interested citizens see more clearly what such terms mean in rela- 
tion to the effort to provide better educational opportunities for children. 


The meaning of group dynamics 


Group dynamics refers to the study of what happens when human 
beings work in groups. It is concerned with discovering the extent to which 
human beings behave differently when they are members of a group from 
when they are alone; the factors that promote group productivity; and the 
techniques that are effective in group discussion, planning, and evaluating. 
It is concerned with helping individuals to understand what is happening in 
the group, to assume their responsibilities as group members, and to learn the 
techniques of group leadership. 

Human relations has been the subject for research and experimentation 
in industry for several years. In an experiment conducted by the Western 
Electric Company several years ago is was found that the productivity of 
workers depended more upon social and psychological factors related to 
organization and management than upon external factors, such as physical 
working conditions. The experiment showed that changes relating to human 
relationships played an important part in determining how much work an 
employee did and how well satisfied he was in doing it. 5 

The study of the nature of groups, group processes, and group leadership 
is receiving increasing attention in books for school administrators and super- 
visors.'* It is recognized that the faculty of a school must represent more 
than a mere aggregation of individuals if the objectives of the modern ele- 
mentary school are to be realized; the faculty must be bound into a closely 
knit social organization with common purposes, intense loyalties, and effec- 
tive ways of working together. The administrator or supervisor must know 
a great deal about human relationships, group processes, and leadership tech- 
niques if he expects to direct his staff toward the accomplishment of the 
goals of education. Some of the techniques used for this purpose are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 7. 

The study of group dynamics has also had a profound influence on the 
methods of teaching used in modem elementary schools. Teachers have 


s See p j Roethhsbergcr and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Harvard 

Wdhur A Yauch, Improving Human Relations in School Administration (Harper 
& Brothers, 1949); and Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools (Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1950). 
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learned to use sociometric tests to determine the structure of human rela- 
tionships within a given group of children and the degree of acceptance or 
rejection of each child by the group. They are learning the techniques for 
studying the group behavior of boys and girls and for fostering group discus- 
sion, planning, and evaluation. A rapidly increasing number of guides are 
available to teachers who are interested in improving human relationships in 
the classroom. 0 


Coaction and interaction 


The most striking contrast between the modem school and its prcdeces- 
sot can be seen in the changing relationship of teacher to children in the 
classroom. Olson has illustrated this by use of the terms "coaction” and 
interaction.” 


Coaction, useful for carrying on some routine relationships and for mass 
movements, is involved when the group as a whole acts in response to a com- 
“ kader , such as *<= Traditional schools tend to empha- 

iLd of them s “tmg, w.th the children looking at the backs of those 
hvfen L Sh te i C0 *? i0n - Intoacti ° n in such a group is usually be- 
membe s ar ± "f ^ p “ pi1 ' By ««»* in the interactive groups 
Tchck or in r ^ 1 ra u 8 n ’ face - to - fa “ situation around a table, in 
bihfc for ‘ oun T*l e ,cadCT assumes certain responsi- 

to d euss wZot 6 U,C chi,dren are encuuraged to participate, 

°lv«r=ffective m^V r ’ ( and t °, gr0W in th ' ir ability fo conduct them- 
as effective members of a social group with common purposes.* 


Values to be derived from participation in group processes 

children 1 arming a^eonference !£££ * d “ A S™ P C 
responsibilities, or evaluating achieveme f “ P g ° alS ’ makmg P ' anS ’ aSSUmin 
intelligent, responsible ‘i 

shanng ideas; erouD arhnn a ■ lEam " 0m one anot her throug] 

shared in the planning; individuabfindT T W !‘ en SeVera ' individua,s haVl 
contributions in line with special talents P *}“ ™ f r ° Up pr0|ecls for maki n| 
work together cooperative.?™^"" 6 “ ^ 

that there is no place in the mnd.™ P i t$ ' 11)15 1S not meanl: to rmph 
Peer, the modem classroom for individual effort; then 

figy .p-iSSKf (American Council on Edo 

Srndle (N n h r! Si S" development. Croup PW»j 

19S1). S P cWr 01 B °>’ Cirls '( Teacher r &ll “‘ ^S, 

■ Willard C. Olson ChJd n , “egc. Colombo Umvcrsily 

• d D " ChpaCn 1 S D - C - Heath 4 Co., 1949), p . 194 . 
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should be a time for both individual and group activity. However, effective 
group wo* is the phase that is usually neglected because the techniques for 
directing this phase of the program are more difficult to master than the 

techniques for working with individual pupils. 

We need to be careful, however, to choose activities for group work that 
are best aceomplished by use of the group. An occasional teacher, fired with 
enthusiasm for the values achieved as children work together will try to 
accomplish by use of the group an activity that might better he done by 
individuals. In one sixth-grade class, for example, a group oi five pupils P - 

— >" KfJSr izxzts&sLm 

search, anoth tnje that the children shared in the planning and 

the picture symb . but ;t is dmlb tful whether anyone except 

workt^groups^this^eaming should be a byproduct that is attained as chil- 
dren work toward some other educational goal. 


The teacher needs to know how to organize 

„_ n „ of the elementary school is regarded as the 
When the primary “,„ elating to the three R's, and when the 

mastery of and elimination prevails, classroom organ- 

icknnwtf f nhilosophy or seiecnui #^neidfired rniDor* 


lastery of J selection and elimination prevails, classroom organ- 

ristocratic philosophy of s" 6 Know)e dge and skills considered impor- 

:ation is a relatively sim ?’ e ,^ elds ar e selected and divided into quotas, with 
mt by experts in the van The cIassroom teacher has only to 

certain quota assign P an ordcI ] y sequence and pro- 

rganize the matenals ^ ^ , ved , 

ecd to cover a certain amount js icg;lr ded as the modification of 

On the other hand wl ' e ohl te 0 phy of educating each child to the 
lehavior, and when the dem t p P and taming becomes one 
" dme oue of the most cmcial tasks con- 

ron SSeUer in the — y s £? 

vhat of an expert in human ^"tarToniously aud fM-f 
mow how to keep ^ \ly s needs and abilities, must hare a 

lave an intimate knowledge of ^ P ( for learning, and must ha' e 

wide acquaintance for leadership and to enlist 

the ability to capitalize pupil s r 

wholehearted cooperation. ‘ „ fo[ Supcrvi sion and Curriculum 

-W-— 
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1. Cooperative learning begins with establishing rapport 

2. Cooperative learning gives pupils experience in setting up goals together. 

3. Cooperative learning provides an opportunity for pupils to plan and 
develop experiences to achieve their objectives. 

4. Cooperative learning encourages all concerned to make group decisions 
and assume responsibility for those decisions. 

5. Cooperative learning provides for a division of responsibility among indi- 
viduals and small groups. 

6. Cooperative learning gives pupils an opportunity to gather and distribute 
materials. 

7. Cooperative learning extends beyond the classroom. 

8. Cooperative learning provides for group evaluation of progress toward 
goals. 7 


The yearbook referred to above provides a large number of illustrations 
of cooperative learning sent in by classroom teachers from various sections of 
the country. 

Time and effort spent in establishing rapport during the first few days 
pay large dividends later. One purpose of this effort is to establish a friendly 
relationship in which each child regards the teacher as a helpful and trusted 
member of the group who is really interested in him as a person. Another 
puipose is to provide opportunities for pupils to know one another and to 
build a framework of mutual understanding and trust, without which effec- 
ve group work is impossible. Good teachers go about the job of establish- 
Z?TTr nym * S - Stud > dn g individual records before meeting the 
fZL ^ fi tIme ’ t3lking With individua > pnpik or small groups in- 
Iwnu ri pcnmts : oWi "S cl “ ld ren ■» the Ly to school or on the 
to tK,rrr S , intCrC5t and t^nts, encouraging children 

I he ent-ohchool interests and experiences, chlfng wisely 

rion a~ of Th ,e t0 C3U “* pU P irs without hesita- 

ment for ^ ~ 

the goak r “llXte h mommmnint ff 1hn^ nS UP ^ f *° Ugh 

words, it is necessary for the teacha to help Zm i?” !“ ‘ r °'™ 
to do and how they are to beain The J the™ decide what they are going 

ways to integrate individual Prints f h thoTe^ th n findinS 

ran be found to help the individual realize r, gr ° up - Usua >ly a W 

triburing to the realization of the goals of the ZT B “ b he “ 

.each°er n rtt^e a fou S ; 0 : P a S n t “ t‘° ““ ° f ^ 

is usually divided into several mn.mli r f ° 3ttam lhesc 8 0als - The class 

tlic problem selected. Some teachers ° n vanous “pects of 
, . . H ( c ome teachers find it difficult to give the various com- 

(National Education Doidopmcnt, Toward Belter Teachins 
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mittees enough freedom to work out their problems in their own way; others 
fail to give them enough guidance; and the result is chaos. The teacher 
should be sure that necessary materials are available and that the children 
know where and how to obtain them. Certain members of the group may 
take responsibility for distribution of materials and for keeping a record of 
materials used. In any case it is well to remember that children learn to plan 
only through planning and that experiences in cooperative planning can 
yield valuable learnings. 

One important (actor in the success of a group is leadership. The mem- 
bers of the group need help in choosing the group leader wisely. The leader 
needs help m understanding the functions of the leader. The film Broader 
Concept of Method, listed at the end of this chapter, illustrates how the 
teacher can help a pupil understand what a leader is expected to do. 


Improving the Classroom Environment 

The education of the child is, in the broader sense, a function of the 
total environment. Attention was given, in Chapter 3, to several educative 
agencies other than the school which help to shape the lives of children. The 
school curriculum, although it utilizes the contributions of out-of-school 
agencies to enrich and make more meaningful the school living of boys and 
girls, is not as broad as life itself. Rather, it represents those experiences of 
children for which the school accepts responsibility— it is an enterprise in 
guided living. In the same sense, no classroom can be completely isolated 
from the influence of the school system, the home, the community, and the 
realities and ideals of the society in which the school exists. For the purpose 
of this discussion, however, the term “classroom environment ” is used to 
mean those physical, intellectual, emotional, and social factors that directly 
affect living ^nd learning in the classroom. The classroom environment plays 
an important role in determining the quality of living and learning that is 
provided for children. The teacher has many opportunities to create with 
and for children a classroom environment that promotes cooperative group 
experiences through which children develop skills for living in a democratic 
society. 


The physical environment 

The physical environment of the classroom includes the location, size, 
shape, and construction of the room itself; the furniture in the room; the 
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instructional supplies or resources for learning; the provisions for lighting, 
heating and ventilating; the acoustics of the room, and the provisions for 
sanitation, cleanliness, and orderliness. Every teacher knows that the physical 
environment of the classroom in which she must work has certain advantages 
and disadvantages. 

The teacher has the responsibility of examining carefully the assets and 
liabilities of the classroom and of planning to make the best use possible of 
the equipment she has. The staff of the elementary school must not assume 
that the physical environment of classrooms is the responsibility of the board 
of education, the superintendent, and the school architect. In this period of 
increasing enrollments in elementary schools, more new buildings are being 
constructed than ever before. Fortunately, the profession of school architec- 
ture is coming of age. The modem school architect realizes that he is not 
just planning a building; rather, he is planning a building for children. He 
does not begin by pulling from his files the plans for an elementary-school 
building somewhere else and expecting the curriculum to fit into the type of 
building available. He begins by consulting teachers, children, and parents 
to find out what the objectives of the school are, what activities will go on in 
the school as a whole and in each of the various rooms. The building is 
planned to fit the needs and activities of the children. 

It is not the purpose here to give a detailed description of the modem 
elementary-school building or classroom; such information is available else- 
where . 8 The following statement gives a general idea of the requirements: 


dem^s n? h r P S bn k ° ? ° r nCW ’ are entireI y ^adequate to meet the 
f u “ b °n a l Program that recognizes child behavior and 
tanked 3re characleri ^ by drabness, dreariness, 

notTeel thlttuWr/ X * piCtUreS ° f Geor S e Washington. One does 
designed ^or itZ V $ ^ [ n them ‘ ^ 5ch °°l building must be 

movement. It releases the snirit'lnd the,r . COUDte P art - Space is essential for 
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Education Assoeutinn^M)^ 001 Admm “ tla tors, America’s School Buddings (Nations] 
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The intellectual, social, and emotional climate 

Everyone is familiar with the discomforts of the extremes of physical 
climate. But the climate outside is not as important to teachers and children 
as the climate inside the classroom. The climate of the classroom is more 
important than colored walls and chalkboards, than beautifully polished 
tables and chairs; more important even than an abundance of the latest in- 
structiona] materials. 

Most of us are familiar with different classroom climates, for we have 
visited rooms so lacking in friendliness that we call them cold or chilly. We 
have seen stormy rooms too, where the air was electric and we felt that a 
storm was about to break; and foggy rooms, where the teacher and the chil- 
dren were anxious, jittery, and uncertain. You fee], after a visit to such 
rooms, that you have been in a foggy, misty, damp atmosphere and you are 
glad to get out into the fresh air again. Then there are rooms where you feel 
that you have just walked into a patch of warm spring sunshine, where the 
children are happy, good-humored, and secure as they work. These are the 
rooms in which the children find a sunny warmth of being appreciated for 
their own special abilities and skills; where the teacher is serene, patient, and 
happy. These rooms have a temperate climate which is right for the optimum 
growth of the child— a climate in which the learning process flourishes. 

What can teachers do to foster an intellectual, social, and emotional 
climate in the classroom which will help pupils develop skills for living? 
What are the skills for happy, successful living with others? Although the 
intellectual, social, and emotional phases of child development are insepara- 
ble, it may be more convenient to consider them one at a time. The ability 
to think clearly, critically, and creatively is highly important for living. 
Thinking is not something children do only in school as they prepare arith- 
metic assignments or write examinations. Rather, it is something they have 
to do in order to meet the problems of living that they face both in school 
and in the life outside the school. It assumes increasing importance as chil- 
dren grow to adulthood and face the complicated problems of living. 

What can teachers do to help children think clearly, critically, and cre- 
atively? First, teachers must understand that problem-solving develops 
through several stages. Most of the problems that children face are in reality 
a collection of smaller problems, and teachers need to help children see that 
they really have not one problem to solve but several. The next step after 
recognizing the problem and breaking it down into smaller problems is to 
collect all of the facts that bear on the problem. Children need help in 
picking out the relevant facts and discarding the others; in forming tentative 
conclusions on the basis of the facts collected; in postponing a conclusion 
until sufficient facts have been collected; and in trying out the den da trie solo- 
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tion to see whether it works. All of this means that the teacher is creating an 
intellectual environment in which children arc free to work out under intel- 
ligent guidance the solutions to their own problems and thus 'grow in the 
ability to be intelligent, self-directing citizens. It represents the application 
to the classroom of the democratic principle of experimentation. 

The social climate of the classroom is as important as the intellectual 
climate. Developing a desirable social environment in the classroom has 
been given increasing attention in recent years as teachers have gained a 
better understanding of the nature of the social heritage, the relation of the 
individual to the group, and the part the environment plays in forming the 
human personality. 

Sociologists use the term social heritage to signify the knowledge, habits, 
techniques, mores, and institutions that are transmitted from one generation 
to another by means of social participation and formal education. 10 The 
home, the community, the church, and other educational agencies help the 
growing child to identify himself with the society of which he is a part, but 
the school is society’s specialized agency both for promoting the social growth 
of children and for perpetuating and improving the culture. Thus the class- 
room becomes a laboratory in which the child studies, discovers, and enjoys 
the democratic way of life. 


The importance of the classroom’s social climate is understood more 
clearly when it is considered in the light of the relation of the individual to 
the group. Society is the necessary environment for the development of 
hmnan personality; the individual is as intimately related to the environment 
as the seed is to the earth in which it grows. An infant abandoned by society 
and by some miracle enabled to survive would never develop the baits we 
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need for writing, spelling, and using number skills. Growth in any skill be- 
comes more functional when it takes its rightful place as a social rather than 
a mechanical development. 

The school is better equipped than other educational agencies to provide 
an environment that fosters the social growth of children. The home con- 
tains too few children, is frequently located on busy streets or highways, and 
in many instances is planned and furnished for adults rather than for chil- 
dren, The school, on the other hand, is a place built specifically for children, 
with adult leadership which fosters the development of characteristics re- 
quired for effective participation in group life. 

In general there are three types of social climates existing in elementaiy- 
school classrooms: autocratic, laissez-faire, and democratic. In the autocratic 
climate, the teacher makes all the important decisions, directs all the activ- 
ities, and evaluates pupil progress in terms of arbitrary standards. Children 
find little opportunity in this type of climate for initiative, participation in 
group planning, or self-evaluation. 

In the laissez-faire climate, each child operates as an individual, strives 
for recognition of his own achievements, and develops little regard for the 
rights and accomplishments of others. In this climate the human relation- 
ships are in terms of coaction rather than interaction; there is little emphasis 
on group living. 

In the democratic climate, goals are established and plans are made on 
the basis of cooperative group planning. The role of the teacher is neither 
that of a dictator nor of an interested spectator. The teacher assumes the 
role of a mature person responsible for guiding the work of the children as 
they work out goals, plan activities, and evaluate achievements. Leadership is 
not regarded as the exclusive privilege of the teacher or of a few gifted chil- 
dren. It is a shared role; sometimes one and sometimes another acts as leader 
according to what the individual can contribute to the work of the group as 
a whole. 

Chapter 9 contains suggestions relating to social living in the classroom. 11 

Emotional control is another important skill for living. The child who 
has good mental health can meet disappointments bravely, can remain good- 
natured under trying circumstances, can admit mistakes, and can forget 
offenses quickly. Good general health makes it easier for a child to develop 
emotional control. The child who is well nourished, who gets sufficient 
sleep, and whose general physical condition is good fares better in respect to 


ii Teachers in many elementary schools are working with children to unprose the social 
climate of the classroom. Specific illustrations are contained in so many recent publications 
that it would be useless duplication to reproduce them here. See Association for Supe^ 
vision and Curriculum Development, 1945 Yearbook, Group Planning xn Education; 1 1947 
Yearbook, Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning; and 1949 Yearbook, 
Toward Better Teaching. 
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tion to see whether it works. All of this means that the teacher is creating an 
intellectual environment in which children are free to work out under intel- 
ligent guidance the solutions to their own problems and thus grow in the 
ability to be intelligent, self-directing citizens. It represents the application 
to the classroom of the democratic principle of experimentation. 

The social climate of the classroom is as important as the intellectual 
climate. Developing a desirable social environment in the classroom has 
been given increasing attention in recent years as teachers have gained a 
better understanding of the nature of the social heritage, the relation of the 
individual to the group, and the part the environment plays in forming the 
human personality. 

Sociologists use the term social heritage to signify the knowledge, habits, 
techniques, mores, and institutions that arc transmitted from one generation 
to another by means of social participation and formal education . 10 The 
home, the community, the church, and other educational agencies help the 
growing child to identify himself with the society of which he is a part, but 
the school is society s specialized agency both for promoting the social growth 
of children and for perpetuating and improving the culture. Thus the class- 
room becomes a laboratory in which the child studies, discovers, and enjoys 
the democratic way of life. 


The importance of the classroom’s social climate is understood more 
dearly when it is considered in the light of the relation of the individual to 
e group. Society is the necessary environment for the development of 
human personality; the individual is as intimately related to the environment 
as the seed is to the earth in which it grows. An infant abandoned by society 
and by some m.racle enabled to survive would never develop the traits we 
consider human; it is only ,n society that we become human in any intel- 
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need for writing, spelling, end using number skills. Growth in any ■ skill l be- 
comes more factional when it takes its rightful place as a social rather than 
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emotional adjustment than the one who lacks these things. The school can- 
not provide the food and other essentials of good general health, but it is 
responsible for teaching the child the importance of health and for working 
closely with parents to see that the health needs of the child arc given ade- 
quate attention. 

Tlie classroom climate has a great deal to do with the mental health of 
children. The teacher can do a great deal to see that the personality needs 
of the child are being met in the classroom. The child needs to feel secure 
in Ins group; the insecure child is a problem child. Children must have op- 
portunities to make decisions and to become increasingly self-directing and 
the teacher can provide these opportunities. The school must also provide 
opportunities for wholesome play, for play will reduce emotional tensions 
when all else fails. 


Even if children are in good health, feel secure at home and at school, 
and engage in wholesome play activities, they must still be taught to control 
their emotions. To get over emotional outbursts children have to lcam that 
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despotism in nil ages have been confident that the lack of discipline would 
prove the fatal weakness of democracies; to them freedom and discipline have 
been contradictory- terms. It is imperative, therefore, that thespecerlknd f 
discipline that is suited to free men be clearly understood not only by teae 

ers but by members of tire general publtc as well. mathematics 
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For the teacher in the modem elementary school, an understanding of the 
relationship between freedom and discipline is the beginning of wisdom; and 
the ability to foster self-direction determines her professional stature. 


Developing Units of Work 

An examination of curriculum guides and of recent books dealing with 
curriculum and instruction reveals that the unit of work is widely used as a 
method of organizing the work of the class in elementary schools. Although 
there are differences of opinion concerning the meaning of the term, its 
essential characteristics, and the methods that should be used in selecting and 
developing units, the idea seems to be generally accepted that the unit of 
work represents one of the best devices yet developed for achieving the 
broader objectives of the modem elementary school. 


Meaning of a unit of work 

The Dictionary of Education defines a unit as "an organization of learn- 
ing activities, experiences, and types of learning, around a central theme, 
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learning experience in which the central concern in the acquisition of infor- 
mation, in which the experiences involved are few and formal, is referred to 
as a subject-matter unit. A learning experience in which the central concern 
is with the development of desirable traits of behavior, in which numerous 
and varied learning experiences are involved, in which subject matter func- 
tions as a means to an end, is referred to as an experience unit. 

Although it is useful to understand the meaning of such terms as 
subject-matter units and experience units, it should be realized that in actual 
practice the terminology used is not the most important consideration. The 
teacher in actual classroom situations is concerned with providing rich and 
varied experiences for children, with providing opportunities for pupils to 
participate in planning, executing, and evaluating experiences, and with 
selecting and organizing experiences in relation to worth-while purposes that 
are significant to children. 


Problems involved in developing units 


Outlines of the principal steps, stages, or problems involved in develop- 
ing units of work are available from many sources. 1 * These outlines should 
not be followed rigidly in any school; instead, each school should develop an 
outline of its own which expresses clearly what the teachers are trying to 
accomplish in that particular school. Certainly, the various steps in unit 
development should not be considered as separate and distinct. Evaluation, 
for example, is not something that is undertaken after the other steps have 
been completed; it is something that goes on continuously throughout the 
time spent on the unit. The following discussion is intended merely to 
emphasize the problems teachers must be prepared to meet as they work with 
children in planning and developing units of work. 

orientation or approach. Even in traditional schools where teaching 
has been organized on the basis of the recitation, good teachers have never 
been satisfied merely to assign lessons without first arousing the interest of 
pupils and otherwise preparing them for understanding the significance of 
the lesson. The success of the unit of work depends in large measure upon 
the ability of the teacher to (1) create an interest in the unit, (2) help the 
pupils to see the significance of the unit, (3) relate the unit to past experi- 
ences of the pupils, (4) utilize the resources of the local community in 
orienting the children to the problem, and (5) provide a classroom environ- 
ment that stimulates interest in the unit. 


* 4 See I lames Guillen, Usings Resource Unit (National Education Association, 1942); 
Ruth G. Strickland, How to Build a Unit of Wozk, Bulletin No. 5 (FederalSecunty 
Arencv United States Office of Education, 1946); and Lavonne Hanna, et al t Unit 
Teaching in the Elementary School (Rinehart &- Co., 1955). 
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During the orientation period the teacher must be alert to discover the 
interests, needs, and capacities of individuals; to look for leads to worth-while 
activities for individuals and groups; and to develop a feeling of group unity 
and enthusiasm. Observation of a master teacher during the orientation 
period of a unit of work leads to the impression that a great deal of time is 
being wasted in getting the unit under way, unless the observer understands 
the crucial importance of enlisting the enthusiastic participation of every 
pupil in the enterprise. 

Through skillful planning of class discussions during the orientation 
period, it is possible for the teacher to help pupils see themselves in relation- 
ship to the new unit so that a high degree of involvement occurs from the 
outset. Such was the case in one study of community health problems in 
which the teacher began with a discussion of health problems students them- 
selves had faced. It was discovered that more than half of the class had had 
malaria. The students wondered whether they were representative of the total 
population of the city. They found that local health authorities had no 
reliable data, and so the students proposed to find answers to their questions 
by a direct survey. Interest was high by this time, and the work was planned 
carefully and executed well. The time had been well spent in orienting the 
pupils to the undertaking. 

. avan;lbIe from which the approach to the unit may be de- 

veloped differ from one situation to another. Some common sources are: 
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and socially significant. During the working period the children, under the 
guidance of the teacher, put into effect the plans previously made. The 
activities during this period will vary from day to day. There will be periods 
for working individually at gathering information, reading, or writing for 
materials and periods when the children work in groups, planning reports or 
excursions or working on exhibits. 

The question is frequently raised by teachers who have not had experi- 
ence with directing the varied activities involved in a modem unit of work; 
How can the teacher maintain order with so many different activities going 
on at the same time? A certain amount of noise is to be expected if a group 
of children is enthusiastically engaged in various enterprises. This does not 
imply that rudeness and near-bedlam are to be condoned. Many classrooms 
can be found in which children work on meaningful activities without an 
undue amount of noise or confusion. It must be admitted, too, that a teacher 
with an organized and organizing mind, with knowledge of the psychology of 
learning, with knowledge of the principles of leadership, possessed of some 
executive ability is necessary to the orderly management of the working 
period. 

tiie culminating activity. The culminating activity may take the form 
of a play, an exhibit of work, an assembly program, or a party. It is important 
that this activity be carefully planned so that the children will have a feeling 
of accomplishment and a greater sense of solidarity. Details of the culminat- 
ing activity are usually planned during the progress of the unit so that this 
activity serves as a summary of the important achievements of the unit. 

evaluation activities. Evaluation is an important phase of unit devel- 
opment, It is used for determining the extent to which the objectives of the 
unit are being realized, for helping each child determine his own progress, 
and for conferences with parents. The following principles of evaluation 
apply to unit teaching as well as to other phases of the instructional program. 

1. Evaluation should be comprehensive. Evidence should be collected 
concerning all phases of child development and not merely his mental devel- 
opment or his mastery of specific knowledge and skills. Evaluation cannot 
be accomplished, of course, through the use of paper-and-pencil tests alone. 
These must be supplemented by teacher observation, anecdotal records, 
samples of the work of the pupil, case studies, sociometric tests, and teachers 
ratings for responsibility, initiative, cooperation, work habits, and other habits 

and attitudes. , , . , 

2. Evaluation must be continuous. In a unit of work, evaluation cannot 
be accomplished at a specific time. It is a continuous process that goes on 
during the orientation period, the planning period, the working period, and 
the culminating activity. 

3. Evaluation must be cooperative. Opportunities must be provided tor 
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Keeping Children Busy — and Profitably So 


Modern education emphasizes the individualizing of instruction. Recog- 
nizing that pupils differ in their capacity and rate of learning, today's teacher 
has broken away from teaching the whole class the same thing at the same 
time and instead divides her class into smaller groups so that she can vary 
her instruction. But as she works with one of these smaller units, what is 
she to do with the rest of the class? It is easy enough to keep children busy, 
but not so easy to keep them busy at tasks that have educational value. 
Formerly teachers solved the problem with "seat work." Children filled in 
hectographed outlines, wrote their spelling words ten times each, or prac- 
ticed pushes and pulls in Palmer-method penmanship while their teacher 
held a reading class in the front of the room. Such activities had little, if 
any, educational value. 


In this first-grade classroom the teacher is working with a reading group 
n the front of the room. Note the variety of activities that engage the atten- 
tion of pupils at their seats. Some pupils are working in the science comer; 
“ PUP " a ' e ;^ din g lor further information before reporting; others. 
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read until the period was ended. Good readers breezed through their sen- 
tences and waited in an agony of boredom while poor readers stumbled 
through theirs, often needing help with every word. The system had little 
to recommend it. Fast learners were held back and slow learners learned 
little, except to despise the subject and to regard themselves as incapable 
of learning it. 

But with the growth of the standardiied testing movement in the 
twenties and thirties, teachers became more conscious of the spread of 
individual differences within a class. Research studies revealed that a typical 
third grade might have readers, for example, at second- to fifth-grade level; 
and that the spread might be even greater in the upper grades. Nor has 
sectioning large grades accord, ng to ability been found to be an answer. 
Sedioning does no. eliminate ind.vidoal differences and often works an 
injustice on pupils both just below and just above the cut-off point for 
slow or accelerated section. 

Dividing a class into three or more groups for instruction, particularly 
in reading and arithmetic, is now ralher commonly done. This system of 
• -> fl.w allows for considerable flexibility in meeting individual 

differences Its chief drawback is the great amount of time pupils must 
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each child to check his own progress and to participate in the group evalu- 
ation of the work of the unit. Qualities of initiative, self-direction, and 
responsibility cannot be developed if the pupil must always look to the 
teacher for the evaluation of his progress. 


Advantages of unit teaching 


The unit of work is not an educational panacea. Although the unit of 
work may form a large part of the curriculum in the elementary school, it 
does not constitute the whole curriculum. Children will read many books 
not specifically related to any unit; there is music that is valuable for its own 
sake as well as music related to a unit of work; and some aspects of skill will 
need practice for mastery which does not come from the unit of work. How- 
ever, a number of values can be derived from units of work if the unit is 
carefully planned, if the teacher has a considerable amount of skill in manag- 
group work, and if the class schedule is so arranged that a considerable 
block of time can be allotted to work on a unit. Some of these values are as 
follows: 

1. A unit can provide admirably for individual differences because of the 
wide variety of activities involved; each child can find an activity in which he 
can participate successfully and from which he can gain recognition. 

1. rhe unit can be adapted readily to the characteristics, needs, and 
resources of the community. 

3. Materials can be dnnvn from many subject-matter fields. 

' 3? e un !‘ lends to toe use of many concrete materials. 
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newer psycholog}' of learning, the democratic ideal, and the broader objec- 
tives of elementary education, 

4. The teacher who understands the meaning of group dynamics and 
who uses this technique intelligently has solved many of the problems in- 
volved in organizing the class for living and learning. 

5. The classroom environment, including the physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social aspects, plays an important role in determining the quality 
of living and learning provided for children. 

6. It is imperative that the special kind of discipline that is suited to 
free men be clearly understood by members of the teaching profession as well 
as by other citizens of a democracy. 

7. The unit of work represents one of the best devices yet developed 
for achieving the broader objectives of the modem elementary school. 

8. The terminology used in describing the program of unit teaching is 
not the most important consideration for elementary-school teachers; the 
important concern is that rich and varied experiences be provided; that 
emphasis be placed on pupil participation in planning, executing, and evalu- 
ating the work; and that experiences be selected in relation to worth-while 
purposes that are significant to children. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Sam's trouble began in the primary grades. He never developed much 
facility in reading and found the fourth-grade social-studies reading very diffi- 
cult. “Teaching the unit system helps children like Sam," says his teacher. 
“He’s very good at construction work, making maps, murals and activities of 
that kind. He makes his contribution that way." 

Xs the teacher's solution a desirable one for Sam? Should some children 
be tagged as the ones who work almost entirely with their hands? Does the 
school have a responsibility for helping Sam develop facility in reading social- 
studies materials? Suggest ways in which the teacher might start. 

2. Miss Gleason, who believes in developing discipline for freedom, 
begins her teaching with sixth-grade pupils who have been subjected to 
formal discipline all during their school life. She tells the class the first day 
that she does not believe in the teacher being a dictator, that she knows they 
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axe old enough to be on thci'r own in passing through the halls, and that 
there is no need for them to line up and go through the halls as a group. 

When the noon bell rings for dismissal. Miss Gleason is almost Jcnoched 
down in the stampede for the door. A few minutes later an irate principal 
enters to complain about the way in which the sixth-graders have raced 
through the halls. 

Here are some possible lines of action: 

Miss Gleason can fell her class that self-discipline does not work with 
them and that henceforth she will give out the orders, which they arc to obey 
—or else. 

Miss Gleason can recognize that she “took the lid off” too quickly and 
evaluate the dismissal with the class, working out a few simple rules to be 
observed. 

Miss Gleason can tell her class that they arc not quite ready for self- 
discipline and must go back to formal dismissals but that when she secs indi- 
cations of their readiness, she will give them more freedom . 

Evaluate each of these possibilities in terms of its probable effects upon 
pupil behavior. 


- One criticism of some orientation periods in unit teaching is that the 
teacher may rely on the unusual, the dramatic, the "gimmick-dike device to 
stimulate childrens interest, instead of thinking through the kind, of ques- 
hons she might ash in a discussion which would encourage the children to 
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But papih can Ic am to live together cooperatively by working on projects 
that contribute to their cognitive or creative as well as their social develop- 
ment. A learning activity should not be justified chiefly on the basis of its 
contribution to social development. At the present time there are some 
activities in vogue in elementary schools, consuming considerable pupil time 
while adding little to their knowledge, that are justified on the grounds that 
the children arc learning skills for democratic living. 

In the light of this criterion, write your criticism of or justification for 
each of the following activities. Where you feel that the activity might he 
justified if it were described more fully, add the specifics that you think are 
necessary. 

a. Second-grade children decided to set up a play grocery store in the 
classroom. A committee was appointed by the room chairman to 
measure and find a space for the store. Then, after a planning ses- 
sion, a building committee was set up to construct the store, an art 
committee to decorate the store, and a health committee to see that 
the store was stocked with foods essential to health. Apple boxes were 
brought in for shelves and corrugated cardboard for the walls, to be 
decorated by the art committee. The janitor helped with some of 
the harder construction problems and the finished store was an 
impressive-looking building. Every child in the classroom participated 
in the activity and all worked enthusiastically and persistently. 

b. Fifth-grade pupils, working in committees, constructed a model of a 
satellite out of papier-mache'. 

c. A group of sixth-grade children made a relief map of South America, 
modeling it on a large sheet of plywood out of wood putty. They 
included, among other features, the two largest lakes, the Andes, 
plateaus among the Andean peaks, the Guanian and Brazilian High- 
lands, important passes in the Andes, the coastal plain , the important 
rivers, and some of their tributaries. 

5. Mrs. Hall's fourth grade was deep in a study of weather when an 
event of great local interest occurred. A lioness at the zoo gave birth to two 
cubs and then refused to suckle them. The children were very much excited 
about this news item and said to the teacher, “Let’s study about lions. We 
want to know more about them.” 

How does Mrs. Hall handle such a situation? Does she drop the study 
of weather and begin a unit of work on lions? Can she take care of the chil- 
dren’s immediate interest through a few informal discussion periods? 

6. Does a teacher ever interrupt an on-going unit of work for a study of 
current interest? What criteria can you set up that will help in making such 
a decision? 
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7. Mr. Peterson is discussing in class the problem of passing through the 
halis with his class. Teachers have been notified that the halls have been 
noisy and that something should be done about the situation. Mr. Petersons 
pupils are unanimous in suggesting that monitors should be appointed to 
supervise the halis, to restrain transgressors, and to report persistent offenders. 

Should Mr. Peterson go ahead with the appointment of monitors? What 
are the difficulties in a monitorial system? What is Air. Peterson’s responsi- 
bility when children make a suggestion that he knows is not psychologically 
sound? 


8. Can you judge good teaching solely in terms of the amount of inter - 
action that is present, or must you also consider quality of interaction ? 

I he third grade in Franklin School is having a lively discussion on 
Holland. One pupil tells of the wooden shoes worn by the Dutch; another 
ta - about the number of skirts the women and girls wear and about their 
quaint caps; a third reports on the pantaloons of the boys. The discussion is 
spirited and lively, with considerable interaction among the pupils. Would 
you say this indicated good teaching? 


SELECTED READINGS 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development Creatine a 

M^Z°Z ent ‘°' ^ r ng < Nati °" al Eduction Sto S). 
ment. cussion o e problem of improving the classroom environ- 

ChapteTon^p'roL^'r"® (Nati ° naI Association, 1949). 
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the Elementary School (Rinehart & NeVA ’ Unit Tcachin S m 
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Lane, Howard, and Beauchamp, Mart, Human Relations in Teaching 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955). Section III deals with the dynamics of living 
together formation of groups, the functioning of leadership, conditions that 
foster effective group living. 

Meiil, Marie A., Mills, Hubert H., and Douglass, Harl R., Teaching in 
Elementary School (The Ronald Press, 1958). Chapter 15, "Managing the 
Classroom Learning Environment," deals with the problems of improving 
the physical environment of the classroom, instructional equipment and 
supplies, classroom routines, and pupil behavior. 

Miel, Alice, and Associates, Cooperative Procedures in Learning (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952). Provides useful suggestions for get- 
ting started with cooperative procedures, developing group membership skills, 
developing pupil leadership, and meeting the needs of individuals within the 
group. 

Otto, Henry J., Floyd, Hazel, and Rouse, Margaret, Principles of Elementary 
Education (Rinehart* Co., 1955). Chapter 12, "Living With Children,” 
deals with making discipline effective, cooperative teacher-pupil planning, 
controlling the classroom environment, and meeting individual needs. 

Thomas, R. Murray, Ways of Teaching (Longmans, Green & Co., 1955). 
Chapter 6, "Modern Techniques in Discipline," and Chapter 7, “Ways of 
Planning,” are particularly useful. 

Wiles, Kimball, Teaching for Better Schools (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952). 
Chapters 5-8 gi\ e specific suggestions for directing group work. 


SELECTED FILMS 

Broader Concept of Method: Part I. A 13-minute sound film presenting a frank 
picture of the teacher-dominated, lesson-hearing type of recitation and the 
typical effects of this method on pupil attitudes, responses, and learning. 

Part II. A 19-minute sound film showing students learning to work 
together, to organize themselves into functional groups, to make and carry 
out plans, and to present a report of findings. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Design for Learning. A 19-minute sound film that shows the building of a 
modern school and explains new departures in school architecture. 

Discussion in Democracy. An 11-minute sound film showing how a group of 
pupils learn the relationship of organized discussion to a democratic society. 
Shows the role of leaders and participants in preparation and planning. 
Coronet. 

Experimental Studies in the Social Climates of Groups. A 32-minute sound film 
showmg the effects of autocratic, laissez-faire, and democratic social climates 
on the attitudes and learning of junior high-school pupils. Iowa State 
University. 

Fundamental Skills in a Unit of Work. A 20-mmute sound film showing how a 
skillful teacher can arouse the interest of the class and guide them in devel- 
oping and carrying out a unit of work. Bailey Films. 

Learning Through Cooperative Planning. An 18-minute sound film that illus- 
trates seven basic skills involved in cooperative planning: identifying the 
problem, collecting information, weighing ideas, making decisions, carrying 
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out plans, keeping records, and evaluating results. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline. A 15-minute sound film showing how disci- 
pline depends upon the approach used by the teacher. McGraw-IIill Book 
Co. 


□ Attention was focused in the 
preceding chapter on the problem of 
Human relations which the teacher 
laces from day to day as she works 
with a group of children. This chap- 
ter is concerned with the same prob- 
lem except that the setting is changed 
to one that confronts the educational 
leader as he works with teachers and 
other school personnel in an effort to 
improve teaching-learning situations. 
The principles necessary to success 
arc the same in both situations. Goth 
enterprises involve the practice of 
understanding, of respecting what is 
unique in each human being, of 
searching things out together, and of 
creating an atmosphere that nukes 
generous room for one’s co-workers. 

Curriculum improvement is a 
cooperative process, and its success 
depends upon the development of an 
organization that enables each mem- 
ber of the staff to operate at his high- 
est level of compctcnccand creativity, 
not only in relationships with pupils 
but in working with other staff mem- 
bers to improve the whole school pro- 
gram. 'Hie primary purpose of any 
staff organization is to develop a 
better program of education for chil- 
dren; a closely related purpose is to 
promote the professional growth of 
the facility members involved. 

Principles and procedures of co- 
operative action arc not the concern 
of administrators and supervisors 
alone-, classroom teachers need to be 
familiar with techniques used in 
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out plans, keeping records, and evaluating results. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline. A 15-minute sound film showing how disci- 
pline depends upon the approach used by the teacher. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 
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group study, planning, decision, and action. Tcachcr-cducation programs, 
both pre-service and in-servicc, provide opportunities for teachers to develop 
competence in committee work, workshop procedures, child study, and com- 
munity relations. 

The idea that teacher participation in curriculum planning reduces the 
importance of the position of the administrator is based on a misconception 
of the function of educational leadership. Experience in industry and in 
education shows that when a plan is evolved whereby everyone who is con- 
cerned participates in developing plans and procedures, morale is improved, 
individuals produce more, and the position of the administrator is enhanced. 
Cooperative procedures require a higher level of leadership ability than that 
required when decisions and policies are made by the official leader alone. 


Educational Leadership 

Intelligent leadership has been called the sine qua non of dcmocracy- 
t c vital organ of a free society. Wherever human beings work in groups, 
there is a need for leadership. The wise use of human talents requires effec- 
tive leadership m education as well as in other fields of human thought and 
action. Human history is fitted with illustrations of the degree to which the 
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who lead merely because of their knowledge and ability. The university pres- 
ident, the state superintendent of public instruction, the local school super- 
intendent, the member of the board of education, the member of the parent- 
teacher association, the school principal , the supervisor of instruction, and the 
classroom teacher are all educational leaders. 

When leadership is exercised by anyone in a manner suited to a demo- 
cratic society, it follows certain principles. The principles that mold an indi- 
vidual's thoughts and guide his actions when entrusted with educational 
leadership are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Educational leadership is based on intelligence 

In a profession that emphasizes the application of intelligence to the 
solution of problems of living, leadership is entrusted to the man who knows. 
'Hie magnetic personality, the common touch, and the imposing physical 
stature no longer suffice. The leader needs a thorough grasp of the entire 
school program in its social setting— its historical background, its objectives, 
the relationship among its parts, its methods and procedures. In addition, he 
needs to be well grounded in the techniques of evaluating the effectiveness 
of the school program. He cannot rely entirely on his preservice education 
for these abilities; he must serve as a student and as a practitioner long 
enough to gain the intimate understanding of teaching that comes only 
through an integration of theory and practice. 

There is a special burden placed upon the supervising principal in an 
elementary school to acquaint himself with educational methods at all grade 
levels and in all curriculum areas. It is rather common practice for school 
boards to appoint as supervising principal the upper-grade teacher, the 
physical education specialist, or some other teacher whose background has 
been limited but who has taken courses in administration to learn the duties 
of the elementary principal. This kind of preparation is not enough. To he 
truly a leader, the principal must know methods of teaching primary reading; 
he must know recent developments in the teaching of foreign languages in 
the elementary school; he must be prepared to assist in the development of 
a program for science teaching in the elementary grades; he must know the 
field of child growth and development. Through a program of formal course 
work, of reading, of attendance at professional conferences, of classroom 
visitation, the principal whose training has been inadequate must make up 
for its inadequacy. And even the best prepared educational leader must con- 
tinue to be a student of education if he is to furnish intelligent leadership 
for teachers. 
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Educational leadership is based on personal integrity 


Since we teach better by example than by precept, what the leader does 
is more important than what he knows or what he says. The term "personal 
integrity,” as used here, means that the leader really stands for certain prin- 
ciples and can be depended upon to see that these principles are observed in 
staff relationships. If he believes in the principle of group planning, lie 
should in practice try to cany out the policies agreed upon by the staff. Un- 
ess e leader has this kind of personal integrity, group processes become a 
form of busywork, and the morale of the staff steadily declines. 

The subject of national morality has been given a great deal of attention 
in recent years. National morality is nothing more than the sum of the 
c aracters of the individuals composing the nation. The public schools have 
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Educational leadership should promote 
an atmosphere of informality 

Intelligence and informality are by no means mutually exclusive. Just as 
the common touch is no substitute for intelligence, neither is intelligence a 
substitute for friendliness and informality in dealing with other members of 
the staff. By showing an interest in the hobbies, interests, and skills of each 
staff member, by inviting the staff to his home for social meetings, and by 
encouraging the use of first names instead of formal titles, the leader can 
help to create an atmosphere of friendliness that contributes to smoother 
human relations in the school provided such informality comes from a 
genuine interest in people. Informality that is a pose is easily recognized as 
such and frequently resented. 


Educational leadership builds morale 

Morale-building has been given a great deal of attention in industry and 
in military circles. Educational leadership, in general, has been slow in recog- 
nizing this important factor in the effectiveness of the school staff. Educa- 
tional leadership has no greater responsibility than that of developing in the 
members of the staff an esprit de corps, a sense of participation in the total 
life of the school, a feeling that all are engaged in a work whose contributions 
to mankind are unquestioned, and that each brings his own unique talents to 
the accomplishment of a common goal. By giving attention to the health 
needs of teachers, by reducing the teaching load, by helping to improve the 
social status of teachers in the community, by recognizing outstanding ac- 
complishments, by giving each teacher a feeling of being wanted and appre- 
ciated by the school system, by working for good salanes and working condi- 
tions for the staff, by keeping the staff informed concerning actions taken in 
their behalf, by providing attractive classrooms and teachers’ lounges, by 
promoting from within the ranks when possible, by consulting teachers before 
taking action which will affect them, and by showing a willingness to work 
with a teacher in solving a problem created by the teacher's own mistake— 
by these and by countless other methods the leader can help to build better 
staff morale. 


Educational leadership requires vision 

The teacher who has no vision of the results of her wo it in tire form of 
richer and more successful lives for the children she teaches is enmeshed in 
a sorry round of details. Similarly, the educational leader who docs not 
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visualize the school as an agency for helping each child achieve to the full 
stature of his capabilities is unfit for his position. The genuine leader must 
work and strive for educational opportunities that far surpass those provided 
for children at the present time; lie must have a vivid concept of what con- 
stitutes adequate educational opportunities; lie must rest his faith on a long- 
range program rather than on immediate ends; he must not let the drudgery 
of current details obscure his vision for a better tomorrow for the children in 
elementary schools. 


Educational leadership requires the 
courage to face difficult tasks 


There can be no serene skies or easy sailing for an individual who aspires 
o educational leadership in these times. He must continuously study educa- 
tional theory and practice; he must keep abreast of the ever-changing social 
s me re in w ic the school exists; he must utilize opportunities for study 
thru 7 L hC mUSt ' velcome tas k *at are difficult. Growth comes 
devdoncd7r7 nQt , necessanl >' lhrou g h attaining. Great leaders are not 

edutltnlf perf0tm T ce 0f *■*»• Therefore, competence as an 
educational leader comes only with courage to face difficult tasks 


Educational leadership employs the methods of democracy 
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resource persons subject to call whenever and wherever their services are 
needed. 

The modern approach to curriculum improvement broadens the func- 
tions of the supervisor. Supervision is no longer limited to the improvement 
of instruction; it is concerned with the improvement of all the factors in the 
home, school, and community that influence the growth and development 
of children. Furthermore, supervision is no longer considered the responsi- 
bility of one person or a few persons; it is a cooperative undertaking involving 
the entire school staff as well as parents and other laymen. The modem 
supervisor is qualified by training and experience to render expert technical 
service in coordinating and guiding the efforts of many persons toward the 
improvement of buildings and equipment, materials of instruction, and 
methods of teaching. The principal and the supervisor are no longer com- 
manding officers but are working shoulder to shoulder with teachers to pro- 
mote. the wholesome development of children. As the need for children to 
learn democracy by living it in the classroom is recognized, the need for 
democratic leadership in organizing the school staff for cooperative action 
follows as a natural consequence. 

The cooperative approach to curriculum improvement applies not only 
to the local level but to state, regional, and national levels as well. One of 
the unique features of our American system of education is the fact that 
there is no official agency in Washington to issue pronouncements about 
education in the various states. Whatever uniformity exists in the school 
practices of the several states comes about through the efforts of a multitude 
of voluntary national organizations, commissions, and committees made up 
of educators and laymen. As a result of the conventions, publications, and 
other activities of these groups, it is virtually impossible for a good practice 
to spring up in any part of the country without spreading quickly to other 
sections. It is a remarkable tribute to the functioning of the democratic 
process that good school practices spread rapidly to various sections of the 
country in the absence of any centralized authority for education in the 
federal government. 

The work of the state departments of education in relation to the in- 
structional program has shifted from the publication of mandatory courses 
of study and inspection to providing leadership for cooperative programs for 
the improvement of instruction. Leadership is also being provided on the 
regional level through such instruments as the Southern Association's Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Education. 


Organizing for Cooperative Action 

An important responsibility of the official leader in any school is that 
of helping the staff develop and improve the organization for cooperative 
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action. It should be understood, of course, that organizing for curriculum 
improvement is a continuous process rather than a single act of setting up a 
finished structure. Since curriculum improvement involves changes in the 
behavior of individuals, any plan of organization must take into account the 
experience and ability of the personnel involved and the problems existing in 
the community the school senes. 

Our system of public education places a great deal of responsibility for 
planning in the hands of the local administrative unit. The principal of an 
elementary school can, of course, develop his own organization without con- 
sulting any members of the staff. This type of organization, however, may 
actually hinder the accomplishment of the real objectives accepted by mem- 
bers of the staff and consume valuable time that might othenvise be used 
for constructive purposes. The principle of the consent of the governed is 
deeply embedded in our culture. The democratic process, although slower 
and more difficult to manage, seems to get better results in the long run. 

The skills required for working cooperatively with a group of teachers 
are as technical and difficult to leam as those required in any other profes- 
sion Teachers who have been accustomed to authoritarian administrative 
practices over a long penod of years find it difficult to unlearn habits of con- 
mTIr and l lrr ® p0 1 nsibfl i t y and to acquire the abilities demanded in co- 
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initiative, and release potential abilities. On the other hand, it may stifle 
growth, discourage initiative, and reduce individual effort to a mere routine 
of conforming to imposed patterns. The leader who has a broad understand- 
ing of human relationships and skill in working with people can encourage 
each teacher to make her own contribution and still work as a member of 
the team. 

2. The organization should be flexible enough to permit groups of 
teachers to work on problems of real concern to themselves. Organization is 
a means of achieving real purposes, and when it gets in the way of teachers 
who have important work to do it should be examined critically. For example, 
teachers of young children may want to come together to discuss the char- 
acteristics of children at that stage of development, instructional materials 
that have proved to be useful, and ways of working with parents. Teachers 
of older children may want to work on an entirely different set of problems. 
The organization should serve the real needs of individuals rather than stand 
in the way of getting work done. 

3- The success of any type of organization depends upon the climate in 
which it exists. A democracy, no less than a dicta torship, requires organiza- 
tion. The organization in a dictatorship exists in a climate of fear and dis- 
trust, of arbitrary authority and enforced conformity. In a democracy the 
organization must exist in a climate of mutual respect and confidence, of 
authority derived from the consent of the group, and of willingness to work 
for the success of plans agreed upon by the group. 

The administrator is properly concerned with developing an organization 
that reflects the general policies of the school system; it is important also that 
he respect the views of the members of his own staff. The success of the 
organization depends to a large degree upon staff morale. Morale is the 
factor that enables individuals to live up to their highest possibilities. When 
the morale of the group is Ion', each member contributes only a small frac- 
tion of what she has to give; when morale is high, members of the group 
work together in good will and with enthusiasm. 

Effective staff relationships are impossible unless the leader demonstrates 
that group morale is one of his major concerns. Morale grows slowly in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and confidence. It can be severely stunted by 
one false action that shows that the leader has no respect for decisions 
reached by the group. This situation cannot be remedied merely by develop- 
ing a new type of organization on paper. It can be remedied only by the 
slow process of rebuilding staff morale. 

Effective staff relationships are also made more difficult when the leader 
fails to take into account the fact that many teachers identify with their 
groups. That is, the teacher comes to feel that the successes and failures of 
the group are really her successes and failures. When a group docs well in a 
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school assembly and is commended by the principal, it is just as if the teacher 
herself had been on the stage; her feelings about self are bolstered- But 
when the group or an individual in the group is criticized by the principal or 
supervisor, the teacher feels that the criticism reflects upon her. Adverse 
criticism of an individual child or a gioup to the teacher in charge, and par- 
ticularly before her peers, can be destructive of a wholesome psychological 
climate. If it is customary for principal or supervisor to do this, group morale 
will suffer. 

Consider the case of Principal Thatcher, for example. He is a kind- 
hearted person who wants to run a good, efficient school. However, he is 
not always sensitive to the feelings of teachers. One morning he notes that 
Miss Smith s pupils are chasing one another around the room before Miss 
Smith’s arrival. When he sees Miss Smith enter the building he greets her 
with these words, "It's about time, Miss Smith. Your children are raising 
Cam down the hall. You'd better hurry along and get them settled." 

A few Miss Smiths can take a Principal Thatcher in their stride. But 
more will feel-as a good mother does-that the crib'cism of their children is 
really . atom of them. Maybe Principal Thatcher has a problem with 

Mufs f v ? f MlSS Smith ’ s cIass before school, but undermining 
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school with which they are associated. This is illustrated in situations in 
which curriculum experts are brought in to initiate and cany out the program 
of curriculum improvement. When the local professional staff surrenders its 
function of leadership to outside experts, it is not surprising that practices 
soon slip back to where they were before the program began. The central 
factor in curriculum improvement must always be the loca 1 professional 
group; consultants should be brought in only to supply expert knowledge and 
skill to supplement those of the local group. 

How can the staff of an individual elementary school organize for cur- 
riculum improvement? What problems are ordinarily studied and how are 
they selected? How can parents and other interested citizens be brought into 
the program? These problems are being solved in a variety of ways by good 
elementary schools throughout the country. 

In one public-school system the teachers in the primary grades of several 
elementary schools became interested in improving practices in reporting to 
parents on the progress of children in school. The coordinator of elementary 
education in the school system worked with the principals of the several 
schools and arranged for a series of discussion groups at the several school 
buildings. The principal, teachers, and parents explored the purposes of 
reporting to parents, the relationship between reporting practices and the 
philosophy of the school, and various types of reporting practices in use in 
other elementary schools. Out of these discussion groups came plans for 
experimenting with different types of reporting and for getting the reactions 
of pupils, teachers, and parents to the various practices. A system-wide com- 
mittee was selected to work out, with the approval of the superintendent of 
schools, the general features of a program of reporting to parents that could 
be used in all of the elementary schools in the city. 

In the same school system, the teachers and principals were dissatisfied 
with the degree of departmentalization existing in the intermediate and 
upper grades. For more than a decade the teachers in these grades had each 
been teaching one subject, such as penmanship or spelling, to ten groups of 
children throughout the school day. Thus, one teacher would teach penman- 
ship to ten groups of children during the day and another teacher would 
teach art to a different group of children every twenty minutes throughout 
the school day. The principals and teachers realized that this practice left 
little opportunity for the teacher to get acquainted with the individual child, 
to offer guidance as well as instruction, and to provide experiences in co- 
operative learning. A similar organization was used to study this problem, 
to visit elementary schools in school systems in which the self-contained 
classroom was used, and to plan for a more unified organization of the in- 
structional program. 

The program for curriculum improvement in the school system men- 
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tioned above began with problems with which teachers and principals were 
concerned; involved the participation of principals, teachers, pupils, and 
parents; led to an interchange of ideas on a system-wide basis; brought in 
ideas from other school systems; used consultant services from the state uni- 
versity to supplement local leadership; and set a pattern for cooperative 
action in the solution of many other problems confronting the entire school 
system. It resulted not only in improving practices in many areas of the 
school program but in improved staff morale, increased desire for additional 
professional preparation, and a noticeable pride in the accomplishments of 
the school system. 


The need for system-wide organization 

The emphasis on the individual school as the center for initiating and 
operating the program of curriculum improvement docs not minimize the 
I- 1 ia l ^tem-wide organization and for leadership and stimulation from 
the staff of the central office. In many of the larger school systems each 
sc 100 is represented by a teacher and the principal in a system-wide cunic- 
ulum council or council on instruction. I n some systems there is an inter- 
medrnte group, called a regional council, between the individual school staff 
and the system-w.de council. It is the responsibility of the system wide eur- 
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Caswell gives an admirable summary of the relationship between the 
individual school and the system-wide program. 

In brief, the “grass roots’' approach which views the individual school 
as the operational and planning unit does not mean that each school in the 
system should go its own way without regard for the others. It means, rather, 
that problems which are dealt with on a system-wide or partial-system basis 
should arise out of work done by individual school staffs and feed back into 
use through these staffs. The channel is from the individual school to the 
system and back to the individual school rather than from the top down, 
as under the traditional system-wide approach.* 


Providing for participation by laymen 

The idea that the school alone cannot provide an adequate education 
for the modern child — that it requires the whole community— is emphasized 
throughout this book. Elementary-school principals and teachers are realizing 
increasingly the importance of working closely with parents and other inter- 
ested citizens in improving the school program. Many elementary schools, 
however, fail to utilize fully the contributions of laymen to the improvement 
of the school program, either because they do not fully understand its impor- 
tance or because they have failed to organize properly for it. 

Lay participation at the individual-classroom level is relatively simple to 
arrange. Many teachers make use of the special knowledge, hobbies, and 
talents of laymen in the community in relation to many aspects of the cur- 
riculum, such as science, story telling, local history, information about foreign 
countries visited, art work, and excursions. There are few schools, however, 
in which every teacher is making full use of consultant help from laymen. 

Lay participation at the individual-school level is also common. The 
improvement of the health program, education for family living , the develop- 
ment of a better system of reporting pupil progress, work with committees 
in the preparation of a list of objectives for the school, improvement of the 
school library, and more effective use of audio-visual materials are some of the 
ways in which laymen are helping to improve the school program. In the 
better elementary schools, the staff would not think of making any important 
change in the school program without first discussing it with interested lay- 
men in the community. 

Lay participation in the formulation of policies and plans for curriculum 
improvement at the system-wide level is also important In some systems 
provision is made for this by adding lay representatives to the curriculum 
Council; in other systems a separate lay advisory committee lws been formed 

3 Ibid., p. 78. 
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to work with the curriculum council upon invitation. Caswell lists the fol- 
lowing reasons for favoring the latter plan: 

It is important that lay participants have clearly in mind their advisory 
relationship to curriculum work. This relationship is more easily maintained 
if there arc separate committees. Also, there will be many matters requiring 
consideration by the professional members of a curriculum council that will 
seem to the layman to be quite technical in nature. Consequently, it is 
suggested that a lay advisory committee working with the curriculum council 
upon request may desirably be a part of the administrative organization for 
curriculum improvement in school systems ready for lay participation.’ 

Plans being used for involving laymen in curriculum-improvement pro- 
grams vary greatly from one situation to another. 4 Although these plans 
contain valuable suggestions, it is the responsibility of the leadership in each 
school system to develop the plan best suited to local needs and circum- 
stances. 


Using outside consultants 

. , T^ C F iac ^ ce “ becoming rather common of inviting outside consultants 
° help with the program of curriculum improvement either at the individual- 
school level or at the system-wide level. These consultants usually come 
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sultant should be such that the local professional staff becomes Iks and less 
dependent upon him as the program progresses. 


Providing time for curriculum work 

The curriculum-improvement program that involves adding two hours 
once a week or twice a month to the heavy schedule of work that teachers 
are already carrying defeats some if not all of the purposes for which the 
program exists. Unless curriculum work is regarded as an integral part of the 
teacher’s load rather than something extra that is added at the expense of the 
time the teacher has left for relaxation and for looking after personal prob- 
lems; unless at least most of the work can be done on regular school time 
for which the teacher is paid; unless a better time can be found for it than 
the hour or so immediately after school, when teachers are worn out by the 
duties of the regular school day— unless some solution can be found for the 
problem of finding time for curriculum work, the improvement program is 
almost certain to result in failure. 

Fortunately, several ways have been found to solve the problem of time. 
Teachers are paid for ten months although schools are in session only nine 
months; thus time is available for curriculum work before school begins. 
Summer workshops are conducted jointly by the local school system and a 
teacher-education institution where teachers can work on curriculum pro- 
grams while earning credit toward degrees. School is dismissed for a half day 
once or twice a month to allow time for committees to meet for curriculum 
work. Releasing one or two teachers from classroom teaching for a semester 
or a year to prepare or edit curriculum materials provides another means of 
getting a specific job done . 5 


Moving from discussion to action 


One complaint frequently heard from teachers in regard to curriculum- 
improvement programs is “We talk, talk, talk, but we never do anything 
about it.” Curriculum improvement is, of course, a long-range program, hut 
we cannot sit around and wait until all the facts are in. If the official leader 
takes too seriously the advice “You must not go too fast,” the faculty is likely 
to conclude that “we didn’t get anywhere.” To agree rather quickly on a 
working philosophy, which can be revised later, is better than taking a whole 
year to work on a statement of objectives that is considered to be the last 


6 The way in which the schools in Battle Creek, Mich., Denver, Colo., Kingsport Team, 
and Philadelphia, Pa., have found time for curriculum work is explained m itoflis L. 
Caswell and associates, op. at., pp. 125-126, 157, 198, 205, 28S-2S9. 
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word. Working up some resource units that contain materials and activities 
that can be tried out immediately in the classrooms is better than holding 
everything up until the “new" curriculum can be “installed.” School leaders 
who arc always absorbed in building a background through study and discus- 
sion without ever putting any of the ideas into practice arc like the man who 
took a two-mile run to get up momentum for jumping a fence: when he 
got to the fence he was too exhausted to jump. 

Closely related to the problem of moving from discussion to action is 
the responsibility the administration has for acting upon the decisions of the 
group. To have committees at work for months on projects that arc ulti- 
mately shelved by the administration is destructive of staff morale as well as 
a waste of human energy. 


Techniques of Working Together 

Leadership m the modern elementary school is an enterprise in human 
re a ions ips. It involves the use of techniques for group management that 
lave prove successful as practice in the elementary school has moved away 
autoeney toward democracy. Democracy, no less than despotism, re- 
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If teachers can be made to feel that the meetings belong to them, if the 
agenda is prepared by a committee of teachers, if a pleasant meeting place is 
provided and an informal atmosphere is maintained, teachers’ meetings can 
result in professional growth for the entire staff. 

If teachers’ meetings are to promote professional growth, they must be 
organized around problems that teachers consider important in their work 
with children. This is not likely to be accomplished if the principal always 
prepares the agenda and presides at all the meetings. The agenda should be 
prepared by a committee of teachers elected by the entire faculty for the 
purpose of planning and conducting teachers’ meetings. The agenda con- 
taining the items to be discussed should be made available to all members 
of the staff before the meeting so that each member can be prepared to 
discuss the items listed. Opportunity should be provided for any member of 
the staff to hand to the chairman of the committee any item he wants placed 
on tire agenda. Opportunity should also be provided for items to be added 
to the agenda at the beginning of each meeting. Membership of the com- 
mittee should be changed frequently in order to make it possible for more 
teachers to participate in planning the meetings and in assuming responsi- 
bility for their success. The chairman of the planning committee should 
ordinarily preside at the meeting, although another member may be requested 
to preside if the problem for discussion happens to be one in which he is 
particularly interested. The planning committee may also be responsible for 
selecting a meeting place, arranging the furniture, providing refreshments, 
and securing consultants for the meeting. 

The room selected for the teachers’ meeting is a very important factor; 
the worst possible place is a classroom with rows of screwed-down desks. If 
at all possible, the regular meetings should be held in a room in which the 
seats can be arranged in a circle or a semicircle. If meetings are held after 
school, it is desirable to devote the first part of the meeting to social activities 
and to serving refreshments; this helps to bridge the gap between the regular 
classroom activities and participation in the teachers’ meeting, and its allows 
the members of the staff to arrive at different times without the embarrass- 
ment of breaking into the meeting after it has started. 

The time when teachers’ meetings are held must be determined by the 
staff after all factors have been considered objectively and after experiment- 
ing with various times. In some schools the hour before school starts in the 
morning has been found satisfactory; some have met at the noon hour, at 
dinnertime in the evening, after dinner, or on Saturdays. Tire most common 
practice, of course, is to meet after school is out in the afternoon. The length 
of time needed for the meeting is a determining factor in deciding when it 
should be held. Some schools have one short meeting each week for routine 
business and a longer meeting once a month for discussion of policies and 
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long-range planning. The staff may also want to meet on call for a dinner or 
after-dinner meeting on occasions when an out-of-town visitor is present. 


The curriculum workshop 


Workshops have been conducted on university and college campuses and 
in public-school systems for many purposes and by a variety of procedures 
during the last fifteen years. Some have been well staffed with competent 
consultants capable of giving expert guidance to teachers seeking help in 
many aspects of the public-school program, such as the uses of radio and 
television in education, conservation education, guidance, selecting and build- 
ing tests, or the education of exceptional children. Others have had a single 
staff member available to assist in working out plans for the improvement of 
a single area in the curriculum, such as social studies. 


Some workshops have been organized primarily for the purpose of pro- 
wling professional growth for the participants. An example of this type is 
die Annual Association for Childhood Education Workshop, sponsored 
jointly by the Oklahoma branch of the Association for Childhood Education 
International, the College of Education, and the Extension Division of the 
Umversrty of Oklahoma. From 60 to 160 elementary-school teachers and 
pnncrprls from Oklahoma and nearby states have been attending these two- 
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found teachers in remote sections of the state who give much of the credit 
for their increased competence to the A.C.E. workshop. 

Another type of workshop is the one that is established to produce 
instructional materials to be used with adaptations by the participants and 
by other teachers. For this type of workshop the participants are carefully 
selected in terms of their ability to produce outstanding materials rather than 
their need for help from the workshop. Of course, it is expected that partici- 
pants in any workshop will benefit from the experience in the form of pro- 
fessional growth, but tlie participants in the production type of workshop 
are selected primarily because of the competence they have already attained 
rather than on the basis of the competencies they need to develop through 
the workshop experiences. 

The production type of workshop usually has a director, a secretary and 
librarian, and several consultants selected because of their competence in the 
various curriculum areas for which instructional materials are to be prepared. 
Tin's type of workshop requires a meeting place large enough to accommo- 
date the entire group of participants and a number of smaller seminar or 
conference rooms for meeting places for the various committees. Materials 
relating to the various curriculum areas should be at hand and adequate 
secretarial help should be available. 

The brief sketches of types of workshops given in the paragraphs above 
illustrate the principle that there need be no rigid pattern of workshop pro- 
cedure. It is true that the early workshops sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association for the staff members of the thirty schools involved 
in the Eight-Year Study exhibited certain common characteristics and that 
many workshops sponsored by colleges and universities without financial sup- 
port from an outside agency tried to follow as closely as possible the proce- 
dures used in these early workshops. It is also true that some summer ses- 
sions have tried to attract students by attaching the name “workshop” to 
regular summer-session courses. It should be obvious, however, that a work- 
shop, like any other device used in public education, must be adapted to 
time, place, and circumstance. 

Downes calls attention to the fact that workshop procedures, when used 
in teacher education, are based on the same principles of learning as those 
utilized in the modem classroom. 

The chief virtue of the workshop is in its emphasis on learning by 
doing— perhaps another way of saying that twenty-five years after John 
Dewey’s idea began to be applied in the education of children, someone 
realized that it might be valid also for those persons who were already prac- 
ticing it on children. If purposing, planning, executing and evaluating are 
desirable learning activities for children, they are also important for adults. 
The corollary to this assumption as applied to a workshop — and essential to 
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the workshop’s emphasis on informality, social experience, individual 
initiative and responsibility, and personality development.® 

The workshop movement has grown rapidly since the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association provided the idea and the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation furnished the funds for the first workshop at Ohio 
State University in the summer of 1936. The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation sponsored three workshops the following summer-at Columbus, 
Ohio, Bronxville, N. Y., and Denver, Colo., and by 1939 was sponsoring ten. 
By that time the workshop was installed as a regular feature of the summer- 
session program in almost every college and university participating in the 
preparation of teachers. The workshop came to be looked upon by enthu- 
siasts as an educational panacea that was destined to replace formal courses 
m the summer-session program. However, certain factors, such as the addi- 
bona c ° s t of a workshop, the difficulty in regard to course credit and marks, 
le act t lat workshops have sometimes degenerated into a variety of 
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techniques of group discussion as well as to the broader problem of group 
processes through the procedures used in the annual conventions of the asso- 
ciation and through its various publications. 7 

The suggestions in regard to time, place, arrangement of furniture, and 
other problems given in the discussion relating to teachers’ meetings apply 
also to discussion groups. The following outline is illustrative of the sug- 
gestions available from many sources for making the work of discussion 
groups more effective. 

PURPOSES OF DISCUSSION CROUPS 

1. To select key problems and to define and limit the problems so that 
they may be profitably explored within the framework of the conference; 

2. To explore the selected problems through sharing of ideas and infor- 
mation and to develop new insights into aspects of the problems; 

3. To arrive at some decisions about the problems and to prepare a 
report to the planning committee of the conference; 

4. To increase the understanding and skill of participants in the use of 
the techniques of group discussion; 

5. To get acquainted with other members of the Association and other 
cooperating groups; 

6. To discover new and helpful resource materials. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF EACH GROUP MEMBER 

1. Participates in the selection of problems and ways of working in the 
group; 

2. Contributes ideas and suggestions related to the problem; 

3. Makes short statements, not speeches; talks to the point; keeps the 
discussion moving; 

4. Does not monopolize; does not wrangle over verba] differences or 
small points; 

5. Requests clarification, facts, and information when necessary; 

6. Assumes whatever responsibilities are needed to help the group come 
to valuable and practical solutions. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEADER 

1. Helps the group get acquainted; 

2. Helps the group get under way in the selection of basic problems; 

3. Helps the group move through practical problem-solving steps in 
working toward solutions to the problems; 

4. Assumes the responsibility for keeping everyone participating; 

7 See especially Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Croup 
Processes in Supervision (National Education Association, 1948). 
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5. Helps members find ways of satisfying their individual needs— self- 
expression, prestige, personal achievement social contacts, group recognition, 
etc.; 

6. Plans the time carefully so that all points receive due consideration; 

7. Tactfully discourages any who would talk too much; 

8. Summarizes (a) when a major point is finished, before going on to 
another, (b) when the discussion has been long drawn out or confused, (c) 
shortly before the close of the period. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE RECORDER 

1. Keeps a running account of the main problems, issues, ideas, facts, 
and decisions as they develop in the discussion; 

2. Summarizes points discussed and reports to the group from time to 
time as the leader suggests; 

3. Prepares the final report in collaboration with selected members of 
the group; 

4. Presents the report of the group to the general planning committee. 


Preschool conferences 

rhe fact that teachers in many public-school systems are now paid to 
ten months rather than nine makes it possible to call the staff together fora 
planning session before school opens in the fall. These conferences vary in 
length from two days to two weeks or longer. The agenda is usually prepared 
rooperahvely by the administrative staff and the teachers in order to make 
sure that the problems discussed are the ones that are considered important 
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Professional associations 

Local, state, and national associations arc exercising an increasingly im- 
portant function in encouraging principals and teachers to participate in 
cooperative efforts relating to curriculum improvement. Teachers who take 
part in the convention programs of these voluntary associations gain experi- 
ence in group discussion techniques, find out how problems are being solved 
in other schools, and develop a greater understanding of the teaching profes- 
sion. The yearbooks, bulletins, and magazines of professional associations 
help to keep teachers and principals informed concerning recent develop- 
ments in elementary education. 

So much value is recognized in this technique for teacher improvement 
that many school systems are providing substitute teachers and even paying 
the traveling expenses of those taking part in national conventions. Fre- 
quently classes are dismissed for a day or two to allow all teachers in the 
school system to attend state or district conventions. 


Other techniques 

The techniques we have listed through which teachers can leam to work 
together are only illustrative. Developing a materials center, providing a pro- 
fessional library for teachers, summer camps for both pupils and teachers, 
travel seminars, demonstration teaching, interclass and interschool visitation, 
and many other techniques can be used effectively. 


Summary 

1. It is the responsibility of educational leadership to help the staff 
develop an organization through which each member can participate in the 
manner best suited to his talents in the improvement of the elementary- 
school curriculum. 

2. Teacher education, both pre-service and in-service, should provide 
opportunities for teachers to develop competence in workshop procedures, 
in the techniques of group discussion, in the procedures used in community 
analysis, in modem methods of child study, and in effective methods of 
working with laymen. 

3. Educational leadership in a democracy is based on certain principles 
that mold the leaders thoughts and guide his action when entrusted with 
the success of others. Educational leadership is based on intelligence, 
personal integrity, and the common touch* Good leadership promotes an 
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atmosphere of mutual respect and trust, is inconspicuous, builds morale, and 
requires vision and courage. 

4. Supervision is no longer regarded as dictation and inspection; it is 
now regarded as guidance and coordination. Supervisors are regarded as re- 
source persons subject to call whenever and wherever their services are 
needed. 

5. The individual school is the operational center for curriculum study 
and improvement 

6. It is the responsibility of the system-wide curriculum council to main- 
tain a program from the kindergarten through the senior high school which 
is unified but flexible enough to allow for the special needs and problems of 
communities served by the various building units. 

7. Elementary teachers and principals are realizing increasingly the im- 
portance of working closely with parents and other laymen in improving the 
elementary-school program. 

8. The task of the consultant is to help the local professional staff define 
its problems and find the resources and procedures by which the problems 
can be solved. 

9. Unless curriculum work is regarded as an integral part of the teacher’s 
load instead of something that is added, the program is almost certain to 


time 


10. It is the responsibility of educational leadership to see that too much 
e does not elapse between the talk stage and action stage of the 
curriculum-improvement program. 

Teachers 1 ma >' learn ™ck together effectively through teachers’ 
.. n S s - curriculum workshops, curriculum committees, professional asso- 
ciations, discussion groups, and preschool conferences. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 
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Is this technique best for all educational meetings? Can you think of 
some meetings where a speech by an expert, a panel discussion, a film, or a 
demonstration might be better? List some problems teachers might be con- 
cerned about, and suggest procedures for a teachers’ meeting devoted to each 
topic. 

2. One criticism of the group-dynamics influence as exemplified in the 
preceding problem is that educational meetings have tended to be concerned 
with process to the exclusion of content. There has been a good deal of 
rigmarole in setting up leaders, recorder, consultants, etc.; in having “buzz” 
sessions, in which small groups state their individual problems; in evaluating 
sessions in terms of how many teachers talked at the meeting. 

What suggestions did you find in this chapter that would be helpful in 
keeping the emphasis on content rather than process? 

3. One helpful contribution from group-dynamics experts has been an 
understanding of the concept of individual roles that group members bring 
to a meeting. That is, there are sets of behaviors that tend to be typical of 
individuals when they work in a group situation. Some members may play 
the r ole of “ blocker ” and be very negativistic and stubborn about all issues; 
some may be “ recognition-seekers ” and try to call attention to themselves in 
various ways. 

In your next group meeting, see how many roles you can identify in the 
course of the discussion. What role do you typically play ? 

4. Some teachers think that in addition to classroom climate or general 
emotional atmosphere of the classroom as discussed in Chapter 6, there also 
exists a "school climate.” That is, there is an emotional tone that seems to 
characterize the whole building. In one school teachers are very competitive, 
each trying to outdo the others in spectacular achievements. In another, 
teachers are extremely cooperative, going out of their way to be helpful and 
friendly. Some schools are characterized by regimentation; some seem to 
have no order ; some a high degree of self-discipline. 

What factors are important in establishing a school climate? Does 
school climate affect the behavior of pupils? In what ways? 

5. The behavior of Mr. Thatcher described on p. 170 is likely to make 
Miss Smith feel inadequate. When a teacher is made to feel inadequate, 
what are some possible consequences? How is it likely to affect her relations 
with pupils? Can you suggest a better way in which the principal might have 
handled the situation? 
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6. Improvement of the curriculum can only be effected as teachers find 
ways of meeting individual differences within the classroom. Teachers in the 
intermediate-upper grades frequently find that this is difficult to do it all 
textbooks available for use are at the same grade level. A sixth-grade teacher 
is hardly meeting individual differences if he has all pupils read the sixth- 
grade reader when some pupils test at a fourth-grade level and others at the 
ninth. How might cooperative planning by the staff alleviate the problem? 
What possible solutions might they try? 


7. Suppose you taught in a school in which the total climate could be 
characterized only as authoritarian. The principal made all the important 
decisions and issued orders to the teachers. Teachers were expected to meet 
rather rigid standards with respect to daily schedules, appearance of the 
classroom, passing in the halls, etc. 

One educator has said that no matter how tight the situation, teachers 
can always find room to "wiggle.” If you taught in the kind of school de- 
scribed above, where would you look for " wiggle ” room? 
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SELECTED READINGS 

Anderson, Vivienne, and Davies, Daniel R., Patterns of Educational Leader- 
ship (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). Chapter 8, "Portrait of a Leader,” stresses 
integrity, grasp of problems, ability to organize, and respect for human 
personality. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Action for Cur- 
riculum Improvement (National Education Association, 1951). Chapter 4, 
“Organizing for School Improvement,” is particularly valuable. 

, Group Processes in Supervision (National Education Association, 1948). 

Describes a variety of school situations in which group planning has been 
used successfully. Defines and illustrates group thinking, group discussion, 
group planning, group decision, group action, and group evaluation, 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Associates, Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951). Describes the 
organization used for curriculum-improvement programs in city, state, and 
county school systems. 

Crosbv, Muriel, Supervision as Co-operative Action (Appleton-Centmy-Crofts, 
1957). Chapter 13, "Working with Professional Education Institutions,” 
provides illustrations of cooperative programs involving stafF members from 
teacher-education institutions and public-school systems. 

Hicks, Hanne J., Administrative Leadership in the Elementary School (The 
Ronald Press, 1956). Chapter 20, “Evaluating the Quality of Educational 
Leadership,” is particularly useful. 

Kelley, Earl C., The Workshop Way of Learning (Harper & Brothers, 1952). 
Deals with the principles, purposes, and procedures of workshops. 

Krug, Edward A., Curriculum Planning (rev. ed.. Harper & Brothers, 1957). 
Chapter 10 deals with curriculum planning in local schools and school 
systems. Explains the functions of consultants, workshops, and committees. 

Mackenzie, Gordon N., and Corey, Stephen M., Instructional Leadership 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954). Reports on three years of 
cooperative study undertaken to improve instructional leadership in the 
Ttenrer, Colorado, public school r. 

Ragan, William B., “Organizing for Effective Instruction," Educational Leader- 
ship, February 1955- Discusses several basic principles that should govern in 
setting up an organization to improve instruction. 

Schmidt, Warren H., and Buchanan, Paul C., Techniques that Produce Team- 
work (Arthur C. Croft, 1954). Gives suggestions for setting up goals that 
make sense to the group, getting staff members to accept responsibility, 
bringing problems into the open, measuring group growth, and developing 
team spirit. 

Wiles, Kimball, Supervision for Better Schools (2nd ed., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955). Shows how supervision requires skill in leadership, in human rela- 
tions, in group processes, in personnel administration, ana in evaluation. 

Yaucii, Wilbur A., Improving Human Relations in School Administration 
(Harper & Brothers, 1949). Chapter 4, “Teachers' Meetings," is particu- 
larly valuable. 
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SELECTED FILMS 


The following films do not deal specifically with the supervision of instruction 
or with organizing the school staff for cooperative action. However, they do deal 
with supervisory practices in industry and in the classroom which have important 
implications for educational leaders in their relationships with teachers. 


A New Supervisor Looks at His Job. A 12-minutc sound film in which a young 
workman who has just been made a line supervisor is shown in an interview 
with the superintendent He is told that in his new job he must learn to 
get results by working with people instead of with machines. The impor- 
tance of the human element in supervision is made evident. United States 
Office of Education. 


Developing Leadership. An 11-minute sound film that illustrates the qualifies 
required for effective leadership, how to become a leader, and how leadership 
in a democratic group changes with the will and interests of the group. 
Coronet Films. 

How to Get Cooperation. An 11-minute sound film presenting methods of secur- 
mg cooperation in a school situation. Coronet Films. 
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D The need for communicating 
appears early in infancy and increases 
in importance as the child becomes 
a member of larger and more complex 
social groups. The effective use of 
language is a prerequisite to under- 
standing and cooperation at all levels 
of social relationships, is closely asso- 
ciated with the thinking and behavior 
of the child, and is an important 
factor in the development of his 
personality. Since language is used in 
every phase of the school program, it 
has been called the "cement" that 
holds the curriculum together. 

The language-arts program has 
been changing rapidly in the last two 
decades as teachers have gained a 
better understanding of the nature of 
learners and the learning process, the 
social uses of language, and the 
broader objectives of the elementary 
school. The program in the better 
elementary schools places less em- 
phasis on drill on the forms of lan- 
guage and more emphasis on its use 
in meaningful situations. Language 
activities are more closely related to 
the everyday experiences of children, 
adapted to individual differences in 
abilities and interests of pupils, and 
integrated with other phases of the 
school program. 

This chapter deals with some of 
the major features of a modem 
language-arts program, the findings of 
some of the more important studies 
that have been made in the language- 
arts field, and problems and issues 


CHAPTER 

8 

Communicating — 
T he Language 
Arts 


Every teacher and probably every par- 
ent knows that it is imperative ior boys 
and girls to learn to read adequately, 
to understand the language that they 
hear, and to talk and write with clear- 
ness, exactness, and correctness. Boys 
and girls themselves know that they 
must do these things well in order to 
realize many of then own purposes, — 
Paul McKee 
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relating to the teaching of the language arts. It contains a brief summary of 
the purposes, programs, and trends in reading, listening, handwriting, spell- 
ing, oral and written expression, children's literature, and foreign languages 
in elementary schools. An illustrative check list for evaluating the language 
arts program is provided at the end of Chapter 15. 


Major Features of a Modern Program 

Good elementary schools do not leave the development of language 
abilities to chance; the program is carefully planned so that each child be- 
comes as efficient as possible in the use of language. It provides for both the 
incidental learning of language in connection with the everyday activities in 
w nc children normally engage and for the systematic teaching of language 

dunng periods set aside specifically for that purpose. 

Educational research and the experience of successful teachers havepro- 
e many guidelines for the development of a functional program of 
language-arts instruction. An analysis of some of the major features of a 

clarlv ". Pr0gt ' m f 0f toW** instruction is essential if teachers are to see 
clearly the goals toward which they want to work. 


Broader objectives 
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gram cannot be developed unless consideration is given to the part that lan- 
guage plays in the growth and development of the child and in the success of 
our way of life. It is through the use of language that the child changes 
from a self-centered to a social being and develops the ability to participate 
in the social life of his group. The success of a democracy depends to a large 
extent upon the ability of citizens to communicate freely with one another. 
The modern program in the language arts, therefore, is concerned not only 
with the mastery of the forms of language but with the use of language 
skills in meaningful situations where they are needed in solving real problems, 
in participating in planning what is to be done, and in contributing effec- 
tively to the work of the group. Understanding, appreciation, attitudes, and 
interests as well as knowledge and skills are receiving increasing attention in 
the modem program in the language arts. 


Language activities g row out of experience 


The language-arts activities in many elementary schools grow out of the 
everyday experiences of children such as trips, pets, toys, vacation expenences, 
and current happenings. A fifth-grade boy who had attended a Cub Scout 
day camp was eager to tell the class about his experiences, although he had 
previously been timid about participating in oral-language activities. A first- 
grade teacher, upon showing the class a film about the passenger train, dis- 
covered that few of the children had ever taken a train ride. The parents 
cooperated, arranging to take the children on a train nde to the nearest town, 
about fifteen miles away. The next day the children were eager to talk about 
their experiences and an experience chart was developed. It consisted of 
such sentences as the following: 


We took a nde on the train. 

We iff &eststioa. 

We bought our tickets at the station. 
We gave our tickets to the conductor. 
We looked out of the train windows. 
We saw some cows in the pasture. 


An Experience Curriculum in English, a report of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, contains a wealth of suggestions for relating the 
language-arts program to such everyday experiences of children as conversa- 
tion, using the telephone, writing invitations, and keeping diaries. 1 

Educational research supports the practice of helping children develop a 
knowledge of words and skill in expression by providing contacts with the 


2 See W. Wilbur Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum in English, Report of the Cm* 
riculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English (D. Applcton- 
CenturyCo., 1935). 
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real world around them. Smith cited a study which showed that taking chil- 
dren from the slums on a series of excursions about Cincinnati, through 
which they learned to know concrete objects for which words stand, provided 
a vocabulary as rich as that developed by an entire first-year course in reading . 3 
Baldridge concluded that three decades of language study point to the need 
for enriching children’s living through firsthand, sensory experiences with the 
words learned and that we know enough about language to believe that it 
develops best as an intrinsic part of rich, happy, and varied home and school 
living . 4 


The language-arts program is unified 

The unified language-arts program, with longer periods for uninterrupted 
work, is in harmony with modem principles of learning. Organizing the 
activities around large centers of interest capitalizes on the natural inter- 
relatedness of the language arts, develops skills as they are needed in mean- 
ingful situations, contributes to individual pupil needs, and develops inde- 
pendence in study. 

There is increasing recognition of the interrelationships existing among 
e language arts. Listening, speaking, reading, and writing are all concerned 
svrth the use of words as symbols and with the exchange of ideas. The child’s 
nr ° ne ° f la W d °« not take place independently of growth 
rid h n pe a lf th0Ugh the child listens beforc ho tallcs, talks before he 
retds, and reads before be writes, these abilities are not developed in sequence 
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talented one can make his own contribution to the activity without having 
to be rated in terms of the accomplishments of others. Since the unit in- 
volves a variety of activities, each child can work at a task that is appropriate 
for him and be recognized by the group for his unique contribution. When 
textbooks prove too difficult for some pupils, as they frequently do, the op- 
portunity to work with many types of material from many sources offers a 
solution to the problem of individual differences. The additional interest 
shown by children in the unit type of program leads to greater effort and 
more independent habits of work. 

In an effort to find out whether the experience type of curriculum or the 
traditional type produced better results in reading, language, and spelling, 
Wrightstone equated groups of pupils in both the primary and the upper 
grades according to their mental age, chronological age, and socioeconomic 
status. Standardized tests were given to the pupils in the schools in which 
the teaching was formal and each subject was taught separately and in the 
schools using varied types of experiences that cut across subject boundaries. 
The results favored the pupils in the schools using the unified program. 5 


A wider use of books and other resources for learning 

Instruction in the language arts once consisted primarily of teaching 
children the contents of the basic texts in reading, spelling, and grammar. 
The single text has been supplanted in modern elementary schools by multi- 
ple texts, library books, magazines, newspapers, mimeographed materials, 
workbooks, children’s encyclopedias, and many other types of instructional 
material. The new type of language-arts program, with its emphasis on uni- 
fied learning, calls for the use of every type of material the community can 
furnish to serve the language needs of children. 

Instructional materials are selected cooperatively by teachers, principals, 
children, and parents. If the material needed cannot be purchased from the 
school budget, children and parents cooperate in raising funds and purchasing 
additional material. 

Educational research has contributed greatly to the improvement of text- 
books and other reading materials for children. Rinsland collected more than 
200,000 samples of the writing of elementary-school children from all sections 
of the United States in an effort to find the frequency of the use of words, 
grade by grade. 8 The results of this study have been used extensively by 
teachers, authors, and students. This study is but one illustration of the cur- 
5 J. W. Wnghtstone, “Achievements in English m Activity Programs," Elementary 

En * S Heny^D.^mskn& A Basic "vocabulaiy of Elementary School Children (The Mac- 
millan Co., 1945). 
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rent effort to apply to the education of children the lessons learned from 
careful studies of children themselves. 


Teaching the Child to Read 

Teaching children to read has always been one of the most important 
responsibilities of the elementary school. Every child needs to develop his 
reading ability fully in order to succeed in school and to discharge his respon- 
sibilities later as a citizen of a democratic society. 

Reading is the foundation of much of the enjoyment the individual 
gets out of life and is closely related to vocational efficiency. Reading is 
intimately related to the success of the democratic way of life. The citizen 
needs to understand the meaning of democracy and to keep well enough 
in ormed to act wisely in its behalf. He needs the ability to detect pernicious 
propaganda, to weigh the opinions of others, to talk intelligently, and to work 
effectoety with others. American citizens are called upon to make decisions 
a influence the lives of most of the people in the world. To do this intel- 
ligently requires a high level of reading ability. 
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mentary school are caused by a lack of reading ability; that a number of first- 
grade children, including some with normal or superior intelligence, fail to 
get a good start in reading; and that many of those who can read have not 
developed reading tastes of a high quality and do not read widely. Someone 
has said that there are three kinds of illiterates: those who cannot read, those 
who can read but do not, and those who read mostly the wrong material. 

Such factors as overcrowding of classrooms, rigid promotion policies, 
inadequate reading materials, and pressure from parents to have children 
begin reading too early have retarded progress in developing a modern pro- 
gram of reading instruction. The reading program needs continuous study, 
evaluation, and revision in order to keep it in line with modem principles of 
learning and the broader objectives of the elementary school. There is urgent 
need for a better understanding on the part of principals, teachers, and 
parents of what constitutes an adequate program of reading instruction and 
for long-range planning for the purpose of giving direction and balance to 
the day-to-day activities of teachers. 


Objectives of the reading program 

The objectives of a modern reading program include extending and 
enriching the experience of the child; broadening and improving interests 
and tastes in reading; fostering the personal-social adjustment of the child; 
providing worth-while recreational interests and skills; encouraging critical 
analysis of ideas; developing resourcefulness in finding information; promot- 
ing self-direction; and achieving satisfactory progress in such basic reading 
skills as word recognition, vocabulary development, and comprehension and 
speed. If these objectives are to be realized, the scope of the reading pro- 
gram must be extended both vertically and horizontally; reading instruction 
must extend beyond the elementary school into high school and college, and 
attention must be given to reading in every phase of the school program 
rather than merely at specified periods. 


The importance of reading readiness 

Research relating to child development has shown that readiness to do 
such things as walking and talking appears at rather definite periods. Of 
course, the age limits for beginning these activities vary with individual chil- 
dren, but it has been found that forcing a child to begin a specific activity 
before he is ready causes strain, develops negativistic attitudes, and accom- 
plishes little. A child cannot be expected to make much progress in reading 
until he is ready for it Studies of retardation in reading indicate that chib 
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dren who have been introduced prematurely to the mechanics of reading 
have built up antagonisms to it, have lost confidence in themselves, and have 
come to expect failure rather than success. When a child is ready for read- 
ing he will make rapid progress when taught by any one of a wide variety of 
methods. A child may be ready for reading anywhere between the chrono- 
logical ages of four and eight. Girls tend to be more mature than boys of the 
same age and learn to read earlier. Remedial-reading classes usually have 
about nine'times as many boys as girls. 

There is little to be gained from rushing into a program of reading from 
books before there is evidence that the child is ready for it. Most children 
who enter the first grade need time to continue to grow, to adjust to group 
living, and to experience success in small undertakings adjusted to their level 
of maturity. They need to develop a growing interest in the environment, to 
develop concepts, to use oral language more effectively, to follow directions, 
and to develop a desire for learning to read. 


Finding out when the child is ready to read 

There are many factors that influence readiness for reading. The teacher 
cannot assume that a child who does not make satisfactory progress in the 
initial stages of reading is either stupid or lazy; instead, the teacher should 
assume that he is unready for reading i„ some respect, find out in what 
PHnrin l he ,S . h i and ‘ ca PP ed ' a "d Pi™ a program for correcting his defects. 
resnomihTH/ ^ elementar y school have no more important 
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who has to walk up to the board to see what is written, the child who always 
misses the ball during games, will be noted by the teacher and, when the 
evidence exists, she will refer the child to a specialist for testing and correc- 
tion of the difficulty. 

impaired HEARING. It has been estimated that three million school chil- 
dren have impaired hearing. Defective hearing may retard speech develop- 
ment, which is closely associated with success in reading, and may contribute 
to a serious personality problem. Although hearing defects may be discovered 
by use of the whisper test, the audiometer is a more reliable measure. The 
Betts Ready to Read Tests contain exercises the teacher may use to measure 
the child's hearing ability . 8 

mental immaturity. Some children do not have sufficient mental 
maturity to profit from a formal program of reading instruction. Memory 
span, vocabulary of spoken words, knowledge of spatial relationships, ability 
to see likenesses and differences in objects and words, and attention span are 
closely associated with mental maturity. If the child is deficient in any of 
these abilities, conscious effort must be made to help him develop them to 
his full capacity before a formal program of reading instruction is introduced. 

social and emotional readiness. Some children are not well enough 
adjusted socially and emotionally to succeed in reading. The child who is 
unhappy, who has difficulty in learning to live with the group, and who 
lacks confidence in himself has a difficult time learning to read. These chil- 
dren must be identified and helped to make a happy adjustment to school 
living before satisfactory progress can be made in reading. 

background of experience. Some children have traveled widely and 
been taught to observe closely, whereas others have never been out of their 
own neighborhood; some six-year-olds have attended kindergarten, whereas 
others have not; some come from homes that have children’s books and 
magazines in abundance, whereas others come from homes in which there is 
very little reading material. The material in even the preprimers may be 
entirely foreign to the experience of some children. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher to identify those children who have had a limited background of 
experience and provide experiences that will make reading meaningful to 
them. 

The teacher can determine when children are physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially mature enough for beginning reading by using intel- 
ligence tests, reading-readiness tests, and systematic observation. Some tests 
that are widely used for this purpose are the following: 

California Mental Maturity Scale, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 

8 Betts Ready To Read Tests (Keystone View Co., Meadvtllc, Pa.). 
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Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, World Book Co.; 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests, World Book Co.; 

Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness Tests, World Book Co.; 

Gates Reading Readiness Tests, Teachers College, Columbia University'; 

Reading-readiness tests that accompany basic reading series. 

Although the teacher may want to use one of these tests to check her 
own judgment, it should be pointed out that readiness tests cannot and 
should not take the place of careful observation by the teacher. Many chil- 
dren do not do well on readiness tests because of factors in the test situation 
not in their reading ability. One six-year-old who was reading second-grade 
material with ease before school entrance almost failed the readiness test 
because she became confused in following directions. Another able reader 
did poorly because of his clumsy physical coordination. 


The use of check lists in determining reading readiness 

Many schools prepare check lists to be used by kindergarten, preprimaiy, 
and first-grade teachers in making systematic observations relating to various 
factors in reading readiness. An example of this type of instrument is shown 
on the next page. 


Developing reading readiness 

Everything the child sees, hears, and feels must be interpreted in terms 
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child encounters rn the process of growing up. It is not surprising there- 
fore, to find that many children have difficulty in learning to read, that high- 
school and college youth are frequently handicapped by low reading ability, 
and that many adults do very little reading. 

The evolution of methods of teaching beginning reading constitutes an 
interesting study. This problem has received such extensive treatment else- 
where that detailed discussion here would be needless repetition. 9 It should 


High 


Average 




I. Physiological Factors 

1. 13 there evidence or good organic condition 

f ood nutrition, and good health habits? 
s there evidence of normal vision r 

3. Does the child notice likenesses and differences 
la objects, forms, colors? 

4. Does he have good general coordination when 
engaging in gaums? 

5. Does he have a normal amount of energy? 

6. Does his hearing soem to be normal? 

7. Can he hear likenesses and differences in 
sounds of words? 

8. Does he respond quickly when spoken to? 


II. Psychological Factors 

1. Does the child have a wide speaking vocabulary? 

2. Can he relate a personal experience in logical 
sequence? 

3. Can he repeat from memory a rhyme or verse? 

4. Can he listen attentively to a story? 

5. Does he listen to directions and execute 
them accurately" 

G. Can he detect 1 
word forms? 

7. Does he have a normal span of attention? 

8. Does he have curiosity about books, things, 
and places? 

9. Does he want to learn to read? 



III. Social and Emotional Factors 

1. Does the child enter Into group activities? 

2. Does he form friendships easily? 

3. Does he assume responsibilities well? 

4. Is he free from nervousness, worry, and 
excessive fears? 

5. Can he work independently without too much 
help from the teacher? 

6. Does he stay with a task until It is finished? 

7. Can he take disappointments without undue 
display of emotions? 

IV. Breadth of Background of Experience 

1. Has the child visited parks, moos, or airports? 

2. Has he had many of the experiences he will 
read about? 

3. Does he attend Sunday School? 

4. Does the home have children's books and 

magazines? . „ 

5. Has he attended kindergarten? 

6. Do his parents encourage Initiative and 

independence? ..... 

7. Has he had experience with automobiles, 
trains, airplanes, and buses? 

8. Has he seen many movies? .... 

9. Does the home have a radio or television set? 


9 Sec Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s (2nd ed , Educational Publishers, 
1947), Chapter 8, and William S. Gray, On Their 0»n in Reading (Scott, Forcsman & 
Co., 1948), Chapter 1. 
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be useful, however, to review briefly the principal methods of teaching begin- 
ning reading as a background for understanding current methods. For many 
centuries, the first step in learning to read was memorization of the letters of 
the alphabet. It has been said that the Hebrew child centuries ago was given 
edible letters covered with honey so that he could discover “how sweet the 
process of learning could be." 

During colonial times, the content of the first books children were sup- 
posed to read was far removed from the experiences and concepts of children. 
The New England Primer contained such sentences as “In Adam's fall/We 
sinned all” and “Peter denyed/His Lord, and cryed.” In Webster’s speller, 
published about 1800, reading was to be taught as spelling. First the letters 
were learned separately; then they were put together to form syllables; sylla- 
bles were combined to form simple words; words were combined to form 
sentences; and, finally, sentences were combined to form a short story. 

The alphabet method of teaching beginning reading was replaced by the 
phonetic method. Instead of learning the letters first, children were intro- 
uced to the sounds that occur in many words; words with similar sounds 
were arranged in vertical columns, and most of the reading program was con- 
umed by omul practice on sounds. After a long period of overemphasis on 
mechanical drill in phonies as the principal method of teaching beginning 
extrpnf^ 3 -^? 1011 Pk° nics began in the 'twenties and reached fanatic 
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association for themselves) he does not need instruction on the sound. In- 
struction at the primer level also includes consonant blends (M, st, for ex- 
ample) and double consonants that make a single consonant sound (ch, sh, 
ng) . Structural analysis is continued along with this type of phonetic analysis. 

Beyond the primer level various types of vowel elements are introduced. 
These include single-vowel letters (a as in hat), two-vowel letters (oo as in 
good), and diphthongs (ou as in house). At this stage, only one-syllable 
words are analyzed. 

At higher levels of word analysis, the pupil learns to identify a syllable 
and to apply to each syllable in a word the phonetic skills learned at preced- 
ing levels. Additional phonetic skills are also taught-the variant pronunci- 
ations of vowels and how to tell whether a vowel sound is long or short. 

From this brief overview of word-analysis skills, the reader can see that 
in order to attack a new word, the pupil must have more skills in his posses- 
sion than mere knowledge of the sound a particular letter makes. This fact 
is not always understood by critics who urge the schools to return to an 
alphabet approach to teach reading. These critics would have the teacher 
first teach one of the sounds of the letter a, then the letter b, and so on 

through the rest of the alphabet. , . 

Learning to read by the alphabet system is very difficult and when ,t was 
in vogue many children failed to lean, to read Consider the first letter to be 
taught-the letter a. It may have any one of four d.fferen sounds: 5, S, I, a 
(American College Dictionary). Eventually the chrld should be able to 
call each of these correctly as he meets them rn such varied spellings as 
hat ate ddre and father. But the modern program of word analysrs teaches 
the’ simplest, least variable sounds first, regardless of their alphabetical order, 
and proceeds step by careful step to more drificult levels. Such a program rs 
psychologically more sound than one that introduces sound elements with 

no regard for their complexity. , , 

Specialists in the teaching of reading are generally opposed to reinstating 
the old approach to reading through phonics. They point out that over- 
emnhasis on phonetic methods tends to delay read.ng with understand, ng 

P “ . , i rc„- »• «ar 1 imr rpsiilts when the content is mean- 

and that more 


raoid and efficient reading results when the content is mean- 


ingful to children. They recognize that the child needs to develop various 
skills for word perception rather than to depend entirely upon memorizing a 
series of sounds. 


Modem methods ol teaching beginning reading 

There are many methods that have been used successfully in the tea* 
ing of beginning reading. The method or combination of methods that 
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teacher selects depends upon a number of factors in the local situation. The 
competent teacher keeps informed concerning various methods on the as- 
sumption that each of them has been developed by intelligent and sincere 
individuals or groups and that there must be something in each of them that 
can be used to good advantage. She should be familiar with the experience 
method, the modified experience method, and the basal-reader approach. 10 

Since detailed descriptions of these methods are available elsewhere, they 
need not be presented here. There are, however, certain basic principles of 
method that must be observed in order to ensure success in the teaching of 
beginning reading. Although the following list is by no means inclusive, it 
should serve as a useful guide to elementary-school principals and teachers in 
developing a program of beginning instruction in reading. 

1. Beginning reading should grow gradually out of readiness activities 
and the natural oral-language expression of children. Since each stage in the 
child’s progress in reading involves readiness activities, there is no sharp 
division between reading readiness and reading. 

2. Modem methods of teaching beginning reading recognize and capi- 
talize upon the differences existing among a group of children. Children in 
any first grade will differ in intelligence, in sensory acuity, in background of 
expenence, and in motivation. The teacher who attempts to use the same 
methods and materials with all members of the class is doomed to disappoint- 
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proach to reading provides many opportunities for oral reading, which young 
children seem to need. Issues of the Journal, Elementary English, for the 
past several years have carried teachers’ accounts of their experiences with 
this approach. 

5. An attractive, stimulating environment for reading is essential. Atten- 
tion must be given to adequate lighting, heating, and ventilation. Plenty of 
classroom space, movable furniture, attractive decorations, and a well-stocked 
classroom library are essential. The emotional climate of the classroom 
should contribute to happy, interesting, and successful living; it should be the 
type of environment in which children use reading to enable them to carry 
out plans that they have helped to make and that they consider important. 

6. Children must be helped to grow in the ability to recognize new 
words through carefully controlled vocabularies in the reading materials, 
through the use of context clues, through the use of pictures and discussions, 
and through modern techniques of phonetic analysis of whole words rather 
than mechanical drill on meaningless sounds. There is danger, however, in 
overcontrolling vocabularies to the point where children read stiff and un- 
natural prose. 

7. Continuous evaluation of pupil progress enables the teacher to adapt 
methods and materials to the developmental needs of children. 

8. Teachers in the first three grades consider the primary grades as a 
continuum rather than three separate grades with sharply defined minimum 
essentials or grade standards. All pupils are not expected to reach the same 
level of achievement at the end of the first year in school. 

9. The first-grade teacher moves along with the same group of children 
into the second and third years of school, so that she has time for continuous 
study of the children and for adaptation of instruction to individual needs. 
Children are kept with their own age groups, as far as possible, during the 
first three years instead of facing the prospect of failure and repeating the 
grade. 

10. In some schools there is a preprimary grade between the kinder- 
garten and first grade to meet the needs of immature pupils. 


The reading program in the intermediate and upper grades 

The reading program in the intermediate and upper grades provides op- 
portunities for further developing those reading abilities emphasized in the 
primary grades and for using oral reading, work-type silent reading, and recre- 
ational silent reading. Some problems with which principals and teachers are 
concerned at these levels of the reading program are (1) building up ade- 
quate school and classroom libraries, (2) selecting and using basic readers, 
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(3) developing a positive approach to the problem of comic books, and (4) 
making intelligent use of workbooks. 

oral reading. The purposes of oral reading include ( 1 ) developing the 
ability to convey an author's meaning to others in an interesting manner, 
(2) serving as a means of self-expression for the child, and (3) providing a 
means of entertaining and informing the members of a group. 

The following suggestions should be useful in improving the teaching of 
oral reading: 

1. Provide a real audience situation for oral reading. 

2. Teach the pupil to read a selection as if he were speaking it. 

3. Teach pupils the importance of a pleasant voice, correct pronunci- 
ation, and rhythm in reading orally. 

4. Select materials for oral reading carefully; both prose and poetry 
should be included. 

5. Have the pupil practice reading the selection before presenting it to 
an audience. 


. Provide opportunities for pupils to dramatize stories, to recite poetry 
ill unison, to announce numbers on a program, and to prepare radio programs. 

work-ttoe silent keamng. The purposes of the work-type silent reading 
program include ( 1 ) developing the ability to read in connection with various 
school subjects, (2) reading for problem-solving, (3) developing the ability 
to use maps, charts, graphs, tables, indexes, tables of contents, dictionaries, 
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him to read widely, and to help him to enjoy reading material of increasingly 
better quality. 

The following suggestions should be useful in improving the teaching 
of recreational reading: 

1. Provide a wide range of reading materials from the standpoint of diffi- 
culty, content, and type. 

2. Maintain an informal classroom atmosphere; allow children to select 
materials within their own areas of interest 

3. Provide opportunities for the child to share with the group a selection 
he has enjoyed reading. 

4. Read a part of a story and encourage children to complete it. 

5. Encourage children to browse through books and magazines. 

6. Encourage children to recommend books to the class by means of a 
talk, poster, or some other device. 


Materials for teaching reading 


Improvements in the teaching of reading depend to no small degree 
upon the selection and use of suitable materials. The modern elementary- 
school program demands an abundance of materials suited to the needs and 
interests of children. 11 The materials must be vital, up to date, accurate, and 
attractive in format. 

The elementary-school library plays an important role in the reading 
program. The modern library is pupil-centered as well as curriculum-centered; 
it is a materials center not only for books, pamphlets, and magazines but for 
recordings, slides, and films as well. It functions as a storehouse of informa- 
tion for teachers as well as pupils, for it contains pictures, resource units, and 
curriculum guides dealing with all phases of the elementary-school curric- 
ulum. Although individual classrooms need collections of books and other 
materials, the principal supply should be administered through a central 
library from which books and other materials may be sent where they can be 
used to best advantage and returned when they have served their purpose. 

Teachers report that one of the principal handicaps they face in meeting 
the educational needs of children is inadequate instructional materials. 14 
The amount of money spent per pupil per year for library books vanes from 
as little as 27 cents in some school systems to as much as $2.00 in others. 

In 1953-54, classroom collections only were the type of library service pro- 
vided to one-third of the pupils in cities with 100,000 or more population, to 
more than two-fifths of the pupils in cities with a population of 9,999 to 


it See Harold G. Shane, op. cit , pp. 17-18. 

13 See Are These Our Schools?, Association 
19-19. 


/or Childhood Education International, 
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25,000, and to more than onc-half of the pupils in cities with less than 10,000 
population. 13 

basic readers. One problem that the staff of every elementary school 
must consider is the use that should be made of a scries of basic readers in 
the various grades. This problem cannot be solved cither by the complete 
elimination of reading textbooks or by making the reading curriculum synony- 
mous with the textbook. The principal and teachers in an elementary school 
must give attention to the selection of textbooks in terms of the objectives 
of the reading program and to the maintenance of a balance between the 
basic readers and other instructional materials. The clcmentary-school staff 
should study the suggestions made by authorities in the field of reading, 
examine practices in outstanding elementary schools, and develop a program 
that is best suited to local needs and circumstances. 

Many school systems are adopting the policy of buying not one basic 
set of readers for a grade but several sets in smaller quantities. Teachers find 
that such a plan gives pupils far wider opportunities for reading than when 
only one basic set is used. Thus, Miss Daley orders six different sets of 
primers, half-a-dozen copies to a set, for her first grade. This means that her 
class has access to six times as many books as they did under the old system. 
Hie new system is particularly helpful to slow readers, who need considerable 
reading at an easy level before going on to the next reading stage. At the 
same time, opportunity is provided for vocabulary growth. Although all basic 
readers use approximately the same word lists in their stories, there is never- 
t cless enough variation from one basic set to another so that children are 
not stunted in vocabulary growth if more than one basic set is used. 
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2. Sets of supplementary books for group reading that are easier to read 
than the basic readers; 

3. Sets of readers in the content fields, such as social-studies readers, 
science readers, and health readers; 

*t. Prose and poetry selections that the teacher can read to the class; 

5. Single copies of children's literature— at least two copies per pupil— 
that can be read and understood by the members of the group; 

6. Picture books for beginners and good stories for leisure-time reading— 
at legst one copy per pupil; 

7. Children’s newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines; 

8. Dictionaries of suitable difficulty for the pupils; 

9. Children’s encyclopedias for the intermediate- and upper-grade rooms; 

10. Audio-visual resources, such as mounted pictures, film strips, sound 
films, exhibits, and specimens. 

the problem of comic books. Teachers and parents alike are concerned 
about the fact that comic books offer reading that seems to be fascinating to 
children. They want to know why children turn to comic books instead of 
other types of reading material, what harm may come from reading the 
comics, what types are most objectionable, and what can be done to improve 
the situation. 

The alert elementary-school principal will provide the opportunity for 
teachers and parents to make a cooperative study of the whole problem of 
comic books. Such a study will involve analyzing the content of various 
comic books, finding out how many comic books individual children read, 
determining the effect of various types of comic books on individual children, 
taking steps to see that children are provided with the better types of comic 
books, and making an effort to develop an appreciation for other types of 
reading material. Parents and teachers should have an opportunity to find out 
wfiat juvenile-court judges, AeauY of mstitoriurnr for jirvemiV dbttnjinarA; 
psychiatrists, and reading experts think about the influence of comic books 
on children; how children may be taught to evaluate comic books; and how 
other communities have developed cooperative programs for dealing with the 
problem. 

The problem of comic books illustrates how conditions existing in our 
culture have a habit of coming to roost on the doorstep of the school. When 
adults are generally too busy to read— when their ways of living and the sub- 
stitutes for reading now in mass production destroy their desire for reading— 
it is understandable that children also turn readily for learning and entertain- 
ment to comic books, the movies, and television rather than to reading. 

The comic books provide vicariously much of the action, adventure, and 
excitement that children crave. The pictures carry much of the story so that 
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children have little reading to do in the process and the language that is used 
is usually the vernacular of the street. 

The professional literature dealing with reading and other language arts, 
as well as magazines for laymen, contains an increasing number of articles on 
the comic hooks. 15 Suggestions found in the recent literature on the problem 
have significant implications for the reading program in elementary schools. 
Some of the more important conclusions are as follows: 

1* Many juvenile-court judges believe that excessive reading of crime 
comics induces crime. 

2. Those who have had extensive experience in dealing with delinquent 
children observe that if a child is well balanced and living under normal 
conditions, he will probably be unharmed by the comics; if he has a tendency 
toward delinquency, the crime comics will help him on his way. 

3. A child who likes the comics will frequently spend too much of his 
time reading them and neglect to read other books or to spend sufficient 
time outdoors. 

4. Many comic books are printed on cheap paper, have art work of poor 

quality, and strain the child's eyes. 

5. The comics provide an unwholesome release for feelings of aggression 
and frustration for many children. 

6. Many comic books glamorize unwholesome phases of life and exert 
a powerful adverse influence upon the minds of children. 

7. The comics tend to make children impatient with good literature. 

8. Cnme comics constitute a large portion of the total number of comic 

books; not more than 10 per cent deal with the classics, Bible stories, science, 
and social studies. 


9. Dealing effectively with the problem of comic books requires the co- 
operation of teachers, parents, and community organizations. 
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Research relating to the teaching of reading 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development issued a 
report in 1955 that listed 191 studies of reading instruction published be- 
tween 1924 and 1954. 18 The report summarizes research dealing with the 
following aspects of reading instruction: determining readiness for reading, 
promoting readiness for reading, the sequence of reading experiences, word- 
attack skills, speed, comprehension, recognition of individual differences, 
characteristics of a good reading program, reading and children’s interests, 
the effectiveness of commercial materials, causes of reading retardation, evalu- 
ating pupil progress in reading, and the role of oral reading. This booklet is 
an excellent reference for teachers who are concerned with what research has 
established about teaching reading. 


Listening 

Listening is in some respects a more difficult process to master than read- 
ing. The child has no control over the rate at which he must listen; he does 
not have the page before him so that he can go back and re-examine ideas; 
and the language to which he listens is not always as well organized as that 
which he reads. 

Teachers have always given a great deal of attention to teaching the child 
to read, but they are just beginning to realize that a carefully planned pro- 
gram for helping the child learn to listen effectively is also essential. In 
school, as well as in life outside the school, listening is one of the principal 
avenues for learning. When the child enters school, he has already had a 
considerable amount of experience in listening, but he must be taught to 
listen purposefully, accurately, and responsively. The situations in which the 
child needs to listen effectively begin with the kindergarten and increase in 
number and intensity as the child proceeds through the elementary school. 

Listening is an integral part of the modern language-arts program. The 
kindergarten child leams to listen to directions given by the teacher, to the 
stories that are read or told, and to music. Speech development requires 
careful listening if the child is to learn to pronounce words correctly. Growth 
in reading and spelling depends upon the ability to listen carefully and to 
identify sounds with words. Children must be good listeners to enjoy poetry 
fully, to participate in debates, panels, and forums, and to evaluate ideas 
presented by speakers. 

Listening functions not only in the school but in family life, social life, 
and business as well. Life situations that require ability to listen include 
attending church, the movies, lectures, and concerts, listening to the radio, 

18 Harold G. Shane, op. cit., pp. 4-33. 
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using the telephone, and engaging in conversation. What the individual 
derives from these and many other activities depends largely upon his ability 
to listen well, to evaluate, and to use what he has learned. 

Several factors influence the effectiveness of listening. Hearing is as 
important for listening as seeing is for reading. If the hearing of the child is 
impaired, the teacher must see that school and community health services 
are utilized to remedy the defects, if that is possible, and alter classroom 
seating arrangements to place the child in the best position for hearing. 
Physical factors in the classroom environment such as temperature, noises 
from the street, or persons moving about in the room may hinder listening. 
The teacher should make every effort to provide a classroom environment 
that is conducive to effective listening. 

Even if the child is free from hearing defects and the classroom is con- 
ducive to listening, a carefully planned program of instruction is necessary if 
the child is to leam to listen effectively. Listening is not a separate subject 
to be added to the curriculum but a skill to be developed in relation to many 
aspects of the elementary-school program. The school assembly programs, 
radio programs, oral reports, dramatization, recordings and transcriptions, 
musical programs, sound films, announcements, and discussion groups pro- 
vide opportunities for developing good listening. 

The following suggestions for developing more effective listening i» 
elementary schools may be useful : 

1. Make listening an integral part of the curriculum in the language arts, 
social studies, science, music, and other areas. 
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10. Plan for school-home carry-over by encouraging children and parents 
to discuss and evaluate radio programs to which they listen. 


Handwriting 

Efforts to improve the legibility of cursive writing in schools began as 
early as 1850. Spencerian writing, muscular movement, and scales for meas- 
uring the quality of handwriting were offered as methods by which cursive 
writing could be improved. Normal schools of thirty and forty years ago 
offered courses in penmanship for prospective teachers and many of the grad- 
uates can be found in elementary schools today teaching penmanship as a 
separate subject period after period to successive groups of pupils. These 
teachers have mastered the intricacies of the “push and pull” exercises, the 
rows of single-spaced ovals, and the rows of double spaced ovals. They view 
with considerable alarm the introduction of manuscript writing in the primary 
grades. 

Manuscript writing was introduced on a very limited scale in England 
early in the present century for the purpose of providing mothers with an 
easy method of teaching their children to write. Soon after Edward Johnston, 
in 1913, convinced a group of teachers that the system was superior to cur- 
sive writing, the movement began to spread in England. In 1922 Marjorie 
Wise, of England, taught a course in manuscript writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools adopted the system. By 
1929 more than seven hundred schools throughout the country were reported 
to be using this legible style of writing. In 19-16 Freeman reported wide use 
of manuscript writing in grades one and two with only a few schools using it 
in grade three. 17 Reports from 470 schools showed that only 100 introduced 
it before 1935, and 370, or more than three-fourths, have introduced it since 
that time. The rate at which schools adopted manuscript writing was some- 
what higher from 1935 to 19-10, but it has continued uniformly from 1941 to 
the present. If the present rate continues for a few more years, the use of 
manuscript writing in the Erst two grades will be almost universal. 


The place of handwriting in the program 
of the elementary school 

Handwriting in the modem elementary school is not an end in itself but 
a tool for communication and self-expression. It meets the need that pupils 
have for recording ideas, writing messages, signing their names, writing letters, 

it Frank N, Freeman, Survey of A/anuscripf Writing in the Public Schools (Zaner* 
Bloser Co , 1946), p. 378. 
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and labeling objects. The school has the responsibility for helping children 
meet the ordinary demands of modern living by learning to write easily, 
legibly, and with sufficient speed to suit their purposes. A great deal of time 
has been wasted in the past in trying to bring all children up to a common 
standard of ornate penmanship by the use of daily drill on isolated elements. 
Most authorities now agree that more can be accomplished by developing a 
desire to write legibly as a matter of simple courtesy, using real situations for 
the purpose of teaching handwriting, and emphasizing good handwriting in 
all written work. 

In teaching handwriting, as in other curriculum areas, most schools use 
practical middle-ground approaches. It is generally agreed that handwriting 
should grow out of the child’s normal classroom activities, such as writing 
invitations, making labels, and preparing material for the class newsletter. 
This functional learning, however, may have to be supplemented with regular 
practice penods until sufficient progress has been made in developing skill in 
writing. Such periods should be brief and should be organized so that each 
child can work on his own writing difficulties. 


Advantages of manuscript writing 

Experience in public schools indicates that manuscript writing is suitable 
or the primary grades and that it may be continued in the upper grades for 
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1* Manuscript writing is recommended for the first two grades at least 

2. The time for beginning cursive writing need not be the same for all 
pupils. Some may begin it in the third grade, while others may not make the 
transition until the fourth or fifth grade. 

3. Manuscript writing may be used in all grades when it serves a definite 
purpose, such as making posters, programs, illustrated poems, etc. 

d. The child should be given freedom to develop individuality in his 
style of writing when satisfactory handwriting standards have been attained. 

5. The ordinary work of the classroom should provide most of the prac- 
tice in writing. 


Spelling 

Spelling, like handwriting, is a tool used in communicating with others 
and as a means of self-expression. The ease and freedom with which the 
child engages in various forms of written expression of ideas depends upon 
his ability to spell. Correct spelling is important for the adult as a matter of 
common courtesy, as a social asset, and as a vocational tool. Instead of plac- 
ing less emphasis on spelling, as is sometimes supposed, the modem schools 
provide many opportunities for learning to spell correctly not only during 
spelling periods but throughout the day. Efforts are made to develop a con- 
sciousness of the need for spelling correctly, to promote self-direction on the 
p art of the child in learning to spell, to provide situations in which children 
need to learn how to spell certain words, to teach the words children use 
most frequently in their written work, and to individualize spelling 
instruction. 

A large proportion of the words an adult knows how to spell were 
learned through use in meaningful situations. The child learns to spell in 
many situations other than the formal spelling lesson. He learns from seeing 
words spelled correctly in books that he reads at home and at school; in 
stores and motion pictures on signboards and in newspapers. The modem 
school, therefore, provides for both the systematic teaching of spelling and 
for giving attention to spelling in connection with the whole school program. 

Modern practices in the teaching of spelling reflect the influence of the 
newer psychology of learning, research dealing with words that children use 
in writing, and the trend toward unified teaching. 


Principles of learning applied to the teaching of spelling 

The concept of learning that emphasizes the modification of behavior 
rather than merely the acquisition of knowledge and skills is illustrated in the 
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Reading and Reporting 
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Children's Delight fn a Good Story Knows No Bounds 

Many experts in the field of children's literature have expressed concern 
over whether or not we are developing a generation of children who spend 
their leisure time on comic books, television, end radio, to the exclusion of 
good literature. Surveys of the time children devote to television and radio 
reveal the inroads that these have made on children's leisure hours, and 
reports on comic books show that their sales have reached astronomical 
proportions. Yet educators are in agreement that one of the goals of the 
modern school should be to develop in pupils a desire to read independently 
and a liking for and appreciation of good literature. 

But if pupils are to develop a taste for good literature and a desire to 
read independently, the schools must look critically at practices that operate 
against the development of such tastes and habits. In some schools a basal 
reading series is used throughout the six grades and the reading program 
consists of the stories In the reader, with questions to answer about the 
reading. Can you see how such a program might discourage the formation 
of independent reading habits? 

When pupils have been spoon-fed and have not developed a taste for 
great literature, ihe teacher may use the story-telling period to stimulate 
children's interests in good books The children shown in this picture might 
be enthralled with Cfiar/offe's Web or some other delightful story that 
captures children's interest because it deals in an insightful way with basic 
problems of life. 

One skillful sixth-grade teacher who found her pupils reading nothing 
but comics promised her class a story every bit as exciting as those in the 
comics. The next day the children sat on the edges of their seats while she 
read Kipling's Rifcki Tikki Tavi When the teacher asked whether anyone 
would like to borrow the book to read other stories by Kipling, every hand 
shot up. Can you suggest other procedures for interesting pupils in good 
, , „ © (Photo: Morrim, from Mm kmeyer Press Photo Service) 
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modem spelling program, How the child spells from day to day in various 
types of written work, rather than the score he makes on a list of spelling 
words, constitutes the proof of his learning. Learning through use in mean- 
ingful situations rather than through abstract drill is also emphasized. 

In teaching the child to spell, the normal steps of learning arc observed. 
The child has Hrsthand experience with an object in the environment, such 
as a ball., He hears the word ‘'ball'' used to refer to the object; he learns to 
say ball ; he plays with the "ball”; he learns to read the word in a sentence; 
he I cams to write it from a copy; and, last of all, he learns to spell the word 
horn memory. The more meaning the word has for the child, the more easily 
he learns to spell it All modem systems of teaching spelling utilize the sense 
of seeing, the sense of hearing, and the kinesthetic sense. Some children 
learn more readily by seeing the word in its context, some by hearing the 

^ but all children learn best when spelling is 
associated with meaningful situations. V & 

are s P dlin S * related to purposes that 

ord^t writT; “ ns in which children need to spell in 

r^t spX an 7h y eV 7 Ping * “Piousness of the need for cor- 
fam toffaTv to soel. P,n? T* dCVd0p initiatire 3 " d independence in 

° " ■» -< 

who understand the nature and extent „f TTT -L* 6 dass ' TeacheIS 
graded lists of words renrrseni a' '“dividual differences realize that 

standards. Some childrra may alrradvkT ^ ‘ han uniform S 13 de 
in the list for a certain graTe! wW ^ m0St ° f 0,6 " 0rdS 

them by the end of the reir To " 0t be able to s P eI1 3,1 of 

a child is ready for results in dism 3 bl ^ 1CT l® ve l °f achievement than 
to challenge a child to work at his 2*7 f ° r Spellin S ; feilin E 

need help in setting up their own gnaK - P ^ “l 33 ' 1 )' harmful. Children 
toward these goals. A proper regard for'the^ 7 T ? ‘ n . evi,U3tin S progress 
lead to individualized instruction in ir neet ^ s # 0 ^ “dividual children will 
small groups within the class to nmrrrJ* a U°ws individuals and 

and effort will permit P ^ “ Sl ° wly or 33 rapidly as their ability 

In the modem school the * H* 

of maturity of the chad. It is a S Jl OSr3m tal:es int ° account the level 
spell words before they will need them in"^ eff ° rt to te3ch children to 
W= are best learned at the ™ Words 3 ^ed >» adult 

required to fan, such words pmdy I 5“ lf •«*» « 

how to spell most of them mufa-ffl hare tof ^ Wfll ^ foi E ottcn 
3,0 ha ‘ C to 13313 0»n over again whe^ they 
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Research in spelling 

Much research in lire teaching of spelling has been done in the last three 
decades. Shane summarizes the findings of 52 studies published between 19 6 
and 1955 '* Two of these studies were published between 1926 and 1930, five 
between 1931 and 1935, four between 1936 and 1940, ten between 1941 and 
1945 fourteen between 1946 and 1950, and seventeen between 1951 and 
1955^ The summary deals with spelling lists, mistakes m spelling, individual 
spelling needs, effective spelling instruction, and the correlation of spelling 

-* “ 

r"ofrr h "eiTo“ 

thoL words that 

his own writing W i e ^ tfcc hun dred next most useful, and so on 
hundred words flat are , stud does not tell the teacher how 

for each g" de - AUhoug R ft do £ ptovidl , vaIuab le information 

far down the “ ^ >vaI ^ nt m ost emphasis from the standpoint of 
concerning which word 2,800 of the words in 

frequency of use. with which they are used 

the list warrant teaching b spelling indicate that tlie best spelling 

Investigations of achievement in spdl.ng^ ^ ^ ^ for approx , 

is done in scht sols P M ^ J checkei in all written work done 

lately *■»*£££ Men cl to t children make fewer errors in spelling 

Swords they use frequently in their written Work- 


Spelling in the unified learning program 

,, nroera m of the modem elementary school provides 

The unified learning p g “j* meaningful situations. The program 

many opportunities c t iId to leam to spell in the pursuit of 

of experience nn.ts pcnm ^ ^ eh lId is able to see the need for 

genuine purposes. I" “ £om)al riod . This does not mean, how- 

spelling more clea ' ? * ; * done in rdation to other school work must 

ever, that the spelling soelling Most authorities on the teaching 

constitute the whole ” fiOto trventy minutes daily be devoted 

of spelling recommend in 

s — * — - - - ^ 
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to the direct teaching of spelling from the middle of the second grade on 
through the elementary school. 


Oral and Written Language 

The importance of the spoken and written word in influencing the social 
behavior of people, in improving human relations, and in living and working 
together is recognized more clearly than ever before. Modem dictators have 
shown how powerful the spoken and written word may be in forming the 
minds of men and in promoting group action. In our own country the voice 
of the President and other national leaders can be brought over the radio to 
millions of homes and the Voice of America program carries the message of 
freedom throughout the world. The spoken or written word can be a thing 
o power and beauty if the content is vital and if it is presented attractively. 

Oral and written language are important also from the standpoint of 
fhe growfh and development of the child. Language plays an important part 
m helping the child understand the world around him, work and play effec- 
trvely wdh others, and gam satisfaction through self-expression. 

oral „ U l Ch ^ bee " made in I£Cent years in developing programs in 

the evil ™ t ten " ° f What is ^out children. From 

Sneri^ce m s*” ^ key t0 hn ^ g™wth is enriched 

maturation and a°T "I ‘ ’“f 166 “ a part ° f *■= child’s general pattern of 
maturation, and that we should not ask a rhilrJ r , lT . 

he does not understand. It is clmrdso tW w ^ 3b ° Ut thl " gS 
are indications of his personal ad ustmrat and Lf * $P S 3nd "'"r" 5 
and writing mav denenrl m n r d ^ * im P rov ements in speaking 

frustration and conflict than drill" 5 a " d rem0VinS 11,6 ° f 

language; the proof of ^hlrandta'tfe^ n0rma,Iy keen,y interested in 
slang and other colorful expressions Thev 8 “^“ Wlth which pick up 
skills which will gi ve therTftatus in iho ^ ^ interested in developing new 
in their own right Develonin? <111 ^ 0U P an< * help them become persons 
language can, fterefore t a in a U " derstandi ng in oral and written 
pupils if the naturf fcfe VrlZ ^ ^ teacher ** 

teres ting material or the formal, drill ^pe^roSure.^ ^ ““ ““ ° f ^ 


Purposes of the program in oral and written language 

a clear understanding o[ thT’pu^^rfth ™ 0131 3nd Wlitten lan gnage 
Pm. ate mentioned frcrprenUy T txmrses^ 
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1. To provide an atmosphere that will encourage the child to speak and 

write freely about experiences in daily living; 

2 To y provide opportunities for cooperative group undertak.ngs, person- 
ality development, and satisfaction in school work; 

, To encourage originality and variety of expression; 

\ £ develop^ the desire L a rich vomhulary to meet rndrvrdual, voca- 
tional, and social needs; ^ ^ ^ obsemtion , f0 ma ke the child con- 
scious o if the richness of his experience, and to encourage hrm to express 
ideas and emotions; increasing maste ry o£ the mechanics of 

writing su^rt sentence stnrcture, the use of .pita, letters, punctual, 
and spelling. 


Suggestions for improving oral and 
written language instruction 

Modern courses of : study Taking more meaningful the 
“T a and3=n“C S e experiences of children. Tire Mowing suggest, ons 

are among those commonly hste • classroom environment that 

“ 

tains a relaxed, informal atmosphene schedules, and artificial 

2 . Rows of -‘^^^^"T 'are^efnmental fo language devel- 
learning activities centering 

opment. wth in children and knows how to enlist them 

3. The teacher who h« f “ ^ ^ learning environment in any 

cooperation can do a gr 

type of classroom. th< _ amount of time given to oral expression 

4. In the primary g the written expression. 

should be greater thanthatgwe th o£ the language of h-s 

5. The P--** for second and saUsfaction are mken tnfo account 

LTh^^Td written, anguag=P^ dramatafeni and ^tivc writing 
6. Conversation ‘- ^ af^re formal procedures for developing 

guage stalls- nKded for drill on dnf 1 fn'ccdcd 

— - — ■ 

is provided m c 
situations. 
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8. Remedial work in usage is based upon a record of the child's own 
usage errors. 

9. Opportunities are provided for individual and group evaluation of 
progress under the guidance of the teacher. Instead of coming after a unit 
Iras been completed, evaluation of progress goes on continuously as an inte- 
gral part of the teaching-learning process. 


Forms of oral and written expression 
recommended for elementary schools 

^ ™ ali0n ° f curriculum g^’^es for elementary schools indicates 
that the following forms of oral and written expression arc emphasized: 

Written Expression 


Oral Expression 

1. Informal conversation 

2. Purposeful discussion 

3. Messages, announcements, 
and reports 

4. Dramatic play 

5. Choral speech 

6. Observance of social amenities 

7. Story telling, jokes, and riddles 

8. Ching and following directions 
7. Broadcasting and listening to 

the radio 

10. Club meetings 

11. Using the telephone 


1. Letter writing 

2. Record keeping 

3. Preparing reports and diaries 

4. Creative writing (prose and 
poetry) 

3- The mechanics of writing, such 
as sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and the like 

6- Writing experience stories 

7. Writing labels, signs, and 
posters 

8. Filling in forms 

9. Giving directions and explan- 
ations 

l? r cview-s and summaries 

*1- Taking notes and making out- 
lines 


The importance of oral em 

^ estimated that the aveia^ndhnM T.T ** ° verem P^izcd. It has 
eray rime he reads or writes Moren ” 3t ,e3st 3 hundred times for 
build acceptable speech patten,;, she ^ hdl teacbcI hd P s ^ d ' ad 

rea and write. Many excellent publicarin ? 111111 10 Increase bis power to 

Urihxe opportunities for oral expritn Z ® to help thHcachcr 

u,roushout ^ 

rardy necessary for the teacher to srt'uo'artrK 1 - 0 / le3n ” n g activities, it is 
“Two vtry useful source . \« ^ situations to encourage 

taur Saa2j3(SlShs < Am = ri=iI 

Stite ■^mnrht of “ 
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language expression. As children study about their social and physical world, 
thet learn things they can share with another class, with the whole school m 
a school assembly, or with their parents at a parents program. To prepare for 
the program, they must read for information and wnte reports; they must 
engage in class discussions to plan the program; there are .mutations o wnte 
and permissions to secure. Finally, there is the program itself, and the Pre- 
sentation of reports or stories to the audience. Activities such as these 
contrast to the language class where children are assigned to wnte a compo- 
st on "How Electricity Travels" or “Life in a Feudal Community 

Thev are also in contrast to artificial situations set up to promote oral 
^ A i^mpnt Many primary teachers include in their daily sched- 

language eve P n )| „ chlldren are encouraged to bring in an mter- 
ules time fo Stow and (o ^ class> and t0 td l about it. When 

esting object from home, t show and tell> h e should indeed be 

a child has s0 ™ ethin ^ v Md h0 Bnds a coco on, an interesting shell, or a 

encouraged to do so The c d ^ ^ hjs fincJ ^ the class, 

picture relating to what b g sho „ld be regular ly sche duled m 

But it is questionable' ^hei sue ^ ^ too often degenOTt£s nt o 

the daily program. As p .^objects of no interest to anyone, includ- 

a period where ohildren wal dj>l y ^ ^ ^ Meanwhile the captive 
ing themselves, just f stlll and listen politely, 

audience is enjoined by the tracne soldy to give children 

Language-arts activities as creative writing and dra- 
practice in speaking or g language practice. Announce- 

matics foster creative «P r “ sl fi] , a ti cal value by communicating 
ments, directions, ctastoUM ? $ full o[ meaty learning activities, 

needed information. When he ^ either ora ] or wntten lan- 

language is needed to reC ognized by the class, children are more 

guage serves a legitima P t exoression. 


guage serves a legitima p language expression. 

easily motivated to improve *“>^8 needs jn oral and written expression 
This is not to say that all other sub j ects . A separate penod is 

can be taken care of in con " e ^ ocabuIar> , bl ,ilding, for direct instruction on 
needed for remedial work, ,, for he lp on how to express oneself 

how to write a sentence or *But in the modem angnage 

more clearly, forcefully, “■« V' t0 and grow s out of the childs language 
program, such instmtoon n „t taught as ends in themselves, 
needs in other areas. 


— — rmr— 

pets, pageants, pantomime, an 


to make to the 
, work with pup- 
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8. Remedial work in usage is based upon a record of the child’s own 
usage errors. 

9. Opportunities are provided for individual and group evaluation of 
progress under the guidance of the teacher. Instead of coming after a unit 
has been completed, evaluation of progress goes on continuously as an inte- 
gral part of the teaching-learning process. 


Forms of oral and written expression 
recommended for elementary schools 

,, A" ™ nin . atio “ curriculum guides for elementary schools indicates 
e o owing orms of oral and written expression are emphasized: 
n,~.i c • 


Oral Expression 

1. Informal conversation 

2. Purposeful discussion 

3- Messages, announcements, 
and reports 

4. Dramatic play 

5. Choral speech 

7 ° bser ™“ of social amenities 
'■ St0I 5' tdlln g. jol.es, and riddles 

n r '™/ a "? foll °wing directions 

SSSjf a " d ^ 

10. Club meetings 
1L Usin g the telephone 


Written Expression 
Letter writing 
Record keeping 
Preparing reports and diaries 


4. Creative writing (prose and 
poetry) 

5. The mechanics of writing, such 
as sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and the like 

6- Writing experience stories 

7- Writing labels, signs, and 
posters 

8. Filling in forms 

9. Giving directions and explan- 
ations 

|0. Writing reviews and summaries 
- Taking notes and making out- 

t ru ■ Jines 

rne importance of oral em 

been estimated that the averaech,?”.? “ nnot be overemphasized. It has 
every time he reads or writes 6 M n md “’ 13113 at lea5t 3 hundred times for 
budd acceptable speech patterns sh f° V "’ I whCT the ‘^her helps the child 
r “d write. Many Jcdfent ^bhL ‘ P ’ ng hlm ‘° incie3se his P»wet to 
utilize opportunities for oral esnressm W aval,abIe to help the teacher 
■n connection with school subjects and" ^ throu gbout the school day 
In classrooms where theJc ■ “ hv “ , «.“ 

tarcly necessary f or the teacher to set prosra ™ of 'earning activities, it is 
B '“I “trfol sources 3 UP 3rtlficia ' situations to encourage 

Ch Jd’S (Sbfom “sun < Amerian 
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language expression. As children study about their social and physical world, 
they lom tilings they can share ivith another class, with the whole school in 
a school assembly, or with their parents at a parents program. To prepare for 
the program, they must read for information and wnte reports; they must 
engage fn class discussions to plan the program; there are invitations to wnte 
and permissions to secure. Finally, there is the program itself, and the pre- 
sentation of reports or stories to the audience. Activities such as these are in 
contest to the 3 language class where children are assigned to write a compo- 
sition on “How Electricity Travels” or “Life in a Feudal Community 

Thev are also in contrast to artificial situations set up to promote oral 
^ ^Vvplnnment. Many primary teachers include in their daily sched 

language P nd _ Te]1 » Children are encouraged to bring in an inter- 

ules time for Sh°vvand I ^ ^ ^ and t0 telI about it . When 

esting object from home, show and teU> he should indeed be 

a child has something^ r h ^ a cocoon , an inteIestin g shell, or a 

encouraged to do sa The should sha „ his find with the class. 

picture relating to ' ^h a peI j 0 d should be regularly scheduled in 

But it is questionable whet h()o] day it t00 often degenerates into 

the daily program. As P la Abjeets of no interest to anyone, mclud- 

a period where children will d^pl V a turn . Meanwhile the captive 

,ng themselves, just f it stjll and listen politely, 

audience is enjoined b ^ tad. ^ ^ ^ planned soleIy t0 give children 
Language-arts activities Activities such as creative writing and dra- 
practice in speaking or wn i g- as j an p Ua ge practice. Announce- 

matics foster creative a P™ s '°" ffl , ' ractlc fl value by communicating 
ments, directions, d “ 'nTh e school day is full of meaty learning activities, 
needed information. t And when either oral or written lan 

language is needed to ized by the class, children are more 

guage serves a legitimate p rp expression. 

easily motivated to improve ^ and written expression 

This is not to say that all other subjecls . A separate penod is 

can be taken care of in c ° n " EC vocabulary-building, for direct instruction on 
needed for remedial work, hl J ^ ioI help on how to express oneself 
how to write a sentence or a p SI ? livd „ g ut in the modem language 

more clearly, forcefully, ““‘‘^dto d J ws out of the child's language 
program, such ‘"^"e not taught as ends in themselves, 
needs in other areas, 


Dramatic activities in the language-arts program 
Dramatic ^^dudeta™”^' 


contributions to make to the 
dramatization, work with pup 
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Dramatic play centers around social experience; the child identifies him- 
self completely with the character he portrays. He docs not act a part as in 
dramatization; rather, he is the person or thing lie represents. This is a 
favorite activity of children before they reach school age when they engage in 
playing house, playing school, or playing train. After they start school they 
gradually become acquainted with a wider range of experiences and lcam to 
carry on dramatic play with a larger group of children under the direction of 
a teacher who knows how to use techniques that make the activity profitable 
and enjoyable. Dramatic play is useful for pure enjoyment, for helping pupils 
grow emotionally, for revealing incorrect concepts, for developing good con- 
venation, and for providing an opportunity for learning related to the natural 
(lrarnnt™ envl ™ nment the teacher really understands young children, 
fn onnn* f "T “ “ Sed f ° r puttin S on a show . but simply to provide 
worth-while fn in' 'i Chlldren t0 do som£ dbing that is interesting and 
choolcMd Z As the y begin to feel themselves a part of the 

In tieLT V T d0 -' “ ng f0r anothcr a,a “ « grade, 

creases in effect™ as chM^ovv dder' Certain"® “ d ^ 

sxc 

grades, but it fa P ^ n,! be S in in the primary 

Because it is more formal tl,., a . e nme y ear '°W level and beyond, 
usefulness of dramatic play decrrase^'nLm’ T USCfuIness increascs as the 
children by the teacher; rafter stories are ? “‘.’on is not imposed upon 

them. The teacher provides a„L c , dramatlze d because children like 

ating but does not dominate the sitarion^e^ l’" phnning and evaIu ‘ 
the spirit of the story as thev nnr^ j pupi s are free to interpret 

the exact language of the story. ” ” ** 3nd are not force d to reproduce 

dramatization of a 0 stow nn Th e Tachc Sani23ti0n ^ p,ace before the actual 
rather than just a few of the most eiftfri” t0 'L? 131 3,1 clliIdren participate 
tizmg a story include reading and disci ■'"^l T *' e Sleps inv0,ved in drama- 
S, °T lends itself to diamSl 7 l''' ^ decidi " g ***” ‘he 
selecting pupils [ 0 pi ay th ’ 5 characters, selecting equipment, 

characters in ft c ^ pr ' “T.ff ' d ™S the peisonaliries of the 
acquainted with th c actionTnd Lnvetst r St0ry ^ getti "B better 
ic story, making individual and group nl" ? tllC c b ara cters, dramatizing 
. ( Pu PP ct a "d shadow pla ys p, 0 I, t • a " d rc T la > in S the story. 
~t.on of literature, of tLching app^e- 

for tensions of the inhibited child. 
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and enable the timid child to express himself more freely because he is 
separated from the audience by a screen. Hand puppets made from clothes- 
pins, wooden jump figures manipulated by strings, shadow puppets made 
from cardboard mounted on sticks, stuffed puppets, and marionettes con- 
trolled by strings are types that can be used successfully by elementary-school 
children. 

Pageants, pantomime, and tableaux are other types of dramatics that are 
adapted to use in elementary schools. They provide enjoyable expenences 
for children, foster creative expression, and develop an appreciation of litera- 
ture and history. 


Literature for Children 


Books written especially for children are available in greater quantity and 
better quality than ever before. Many public libraries are well stocked with 
books appropriate for children of the elementary-school age; the better ele- 
mentary schools have central libraries and classroom libraries containing 
children's books selected from approved lists; and teachers are working with 
parents in the selection of appropriate books for home reading. There is 
evidence, however, that many teachers and parents fail to take full advantage 
of these resources for helping children acquire a love for reading. One survey 
indicates that only one adult out of every ten visits a public library regularly. 2 * 

Good books make many contributions to the enrichment of living. They 
cannot serve as substitutes for direct firsthand experience, but they can add 
greatly to the richness of living for both children and adults. Well-written 
books for children provide a means of gaining information, of extending ex- 
perience, and of relieving tensions. They can help the child see his personal 
problems in their perspective, develop sensitivity to the ways of living of 
people of other lands, and enrich leisure living. The use of reading for the 
purpose of developing better social-emotional adjustment is receiving an in- 
creasing amount of study. 2 * 

Teachers generally recognize the importance of meeting the emotional 
needs of children, and books of the right kind do much to develop stable, 
well-adjusted individuals. The feelings of security, of achievement, and of 
being accepted by the group are fostered when children enter vicariously into 
the experiences of their book friends. Books help children develop an appre- 
ciation for moral and spiritual values, satisfy the desire for beauty, and pro- 


u Robert D Le ; s h, The Public Lrbrsry in the United States (Colombia University 

Presv. l f irO) pp^ 32--33. j Wcn for Human Relations (American Council on Edu- 

’ , “ S and AssS™ tot Childhood Edumtron, Helpin'; CkJJ.cn Sbi.e Then 
; Avvocnhon 1950). See also William S. Cray. Promoting personal and 
S'SvSmenSXh R«d!„g (Un.vcrs.ty of Onego Press, 1947,. 
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vide an avenue of escape from time to time from the monotony and routine 
of daily living. Teachers must be alert, however, to discover children who 
have a tendency to spend too much time in the dream world and lose their 
sense of reality. 

If teachers are to make full use of the rich legacy that exists in the form 
of good books for children they must know hundreds of books in many fields, 
their strengths and weaknesses, and they must also know a great deal about 
the interests and needs of the children for whom the books are intended. A 
book that the teacher or parent regards as a classic is not a good book for a 

fnfr Un ! eSS hC tCad and £ni0y ;t - Scores of incidents illustrat- 

bC,WCen the teachers appreciation of a book and 
One of tl C *1 -n i ° • C3n be drawn llom actuaI classroom situations. 

-ms book te,T v, ° nS “ Pr ° Vided by th£ cbild wb ° “» d the teacher, 

Thisbook tells more about penguins than I care to know." 

who^'t;^ be “ ade t^cinating for children by the teacher 
mtteimetHnPfe, 6 pictUres rekted '° the material rerd, 

SSCSSf ti°, n aUth ° r> and '™ren 10 read 

books that are related to h’* h levd where ^ P u P fl selects 

toward the talent of ttTrtl 3 " d ^dually 

literature should be conducted in a • t dm , S ' 71,6 pr0gram in children’s 
forward toitasapL“m 41: n nc : n mf0nna, * «« children look 

extent the enjoymmthe gtfs o^ 'of ^ detrai,ine 10 3 ^ e3t 

some teachers, TthL ardfr for ° ^ ran ba ^ doubt that 

effect of the process on the child’s d 1 ^ ShlIS ° f reading ’ overlook the 

hand, the teacher ^ S °° d b ° ols ' “ On the other 

on the child’s enjoyment of books look for a^^ ^ program haS 

hons: Does he turn naturally to books in v ^ t0 the following ques- 
discuss the books he has read? n u 15 S ^ are t * me ? Is he eager to 
books he has read? Does he express 6 that others read some of the 

in books? Has he developed new interests 'll , 3nd disIiles for characters 
read? ^ W ,nteresbi through reading? Does he like to 

Parents and teachers need heln in ^ r 

* like books for adults, v.m for children, for 


books 


these, like books for adults varv book s for chfldn 

should contain significant and rebate ^ "l qUality ’ Inf t>rmational 
artrstre quality, and be suitable for the an f ^ ^ l1Iu5trati °ns of high 
Story books should be ethically sound. T if ChiIdre " who will use them. 
Schorrs for evaluating books for chitdr^ Md ° f action ’ Su «' 

“•c-.— •• h,IdrCn 3re arailab 'c from many source. 

ScLfp'"’”^ SchooJ Libraries 
^“0° Pnnci pah (National Edu- 
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One of the bat sources, May Hill Arbuthnot’s Children and Boob, contains 
an excellent analysis of the basic needs of children that ran be supplie 
through reading good boob. It also points out the values to be denved from 
Slypes of literature as Mother Goose, ballads and story-poems poetry, 
verse Choirs, folk tales, fables and myths, historical fiction, animal stones, 

b ‘ 0S ExpIrts n in 'theTriouTfields have prepared carefully culled lists of boob 
r vij n These lists may be found in publications such as the Horn 
for children. Th ‘ y Booklist, Children's Catalogue, 

"fcTl iS for Elementary Grades. Courses of study 
and curriculum guides for elementary schools forCMd- 

£.-SS£SS=hBS.-£---*‘--- 

chased for seventy-five cents or less. 


Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 

, fnreien languages into the cumculum of elementary 

The introduction of fomgn^gg devdoping m0 vements in ele- 

schools has been one Data re)ating t0 the rapi d growth of this 

mentary education ,n recen y* ^ r ^ putposc of g* section to 
movement are presented P f orc ign languages in elementary 

examine some of the fea ht a , what age children should begin 

ing foreign languages to children. 


more than one language. engine eis, scientists, and technicians. Ou 

a need for linquists as ^ people in many lands, but tech- 

technological know-hows I* they can communicate direcUy 

ideal experts cannot ' v0 * “ ‘ J t0 he lp. Educators and laymen alike 
with the people ralues in an increasingly interdependent 

recognize that preserving ten iemovi „g , angljag= bamenr.’ 

C ^ mr 

see Hollis L. 

Apnl 1955. 
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fact that it enriches and adds interest to his entire program of studies. 28 
Teachers have found that a study of a second language contributes to the 
achievement of the objectives of many of the areas included in the curric- 
ulum of a modem elementary school. For example, the study of a foreign 
language frequently stimulates a greater interest in vocabulary, literature, and 
dramatics on the part of children in the elementary school. The emphasis 
on international understanding in the modem social-studies program creates 
a need for understanding other peoples through a study of their language. 
Teachers have also found that the study of a second language lends variety 
and interest to arithmetic, science, and art in the elementary school. 

ypica reasons given by 936 schools for offering a second language in 
the elementary school were as follows: 

1. Promote appreciation and understanding of other cultures and broad- 
ening world understanding; 

2. Serves as a challenge for gifted children; 

3. Is more easily learned in early years; 

4. Ensures greater proficiency in foreign language in high school; 

5. Improves pupil's command of English; 

side the United Statra; 3111 * 511 ^ preparatlon f ° r travcI - work, and living out- 

7. Is consistent with the trends of the times- 

»• Creates more interest in other languages."" 


What foreign language should be taught? 


The study cited above reports that 46 \ 

322 offer French, 42 offer German and 10 C ” entaiy schoo,s olIer Spanish, 
wegian as a second language. The bases f i ”■ f a P ancsc ’ Slavic, or Nor- 
taught include availability of teachers sochn “ the Particular language 
development. A leading authority ’ «. ^ economic need, and cultural 

the elementary school suggests that^Ire 'tora]" 1 ™! 8 ° f f ° re ‘ gn Ian S ua S es “ 
taken into consideration when deciH' , C " tur al situation should be 
attention to the fact that nTny imemt ^ t0 He *H» 

English and French, that the poDulat’ 3 'T conferences are conducted in 
French officially as well as Enriish h Tt neighb ° r ’ Canada ' speakS 
t ere are many communities in which r ™ England and Louisiana 
majonty of the population, and that French"™ IS , lhc i native language of a 
"•See Theodore Anderuoi. n t P Vldes abou t one third of the 

of Fo,ci£n Unsmg " 

UnS ” E ' to H^entary School 
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stock of our English language. Consequently, French is selected as the second 
language to be taught in a large number of schools. 

Because Spanish is spoken by some of our closest . aerghl bors and b> . mom 
than two million of our own citizens, elementary schools in the Southwest 
and West generally introduce Spanish as the second language Like many 
• • *. A , mc Cermans have contributed notably to our na 

“-V— t" understandable, therefore, that cities such as Baltimore, 
c" Cl “eLd, Indianapolis, and Milwaukee, with heavy German 
populations, should select German as the second language. 


At what age should children begin the study 
of a second language? 

■V Hoe seems to be to introduce a second language at 

The prevailing P^trc , ( a second langU age is introduced at all in 

the third- or fourth-grad ,, linliled to a few phrases of greetings, a 

grades below the third, it is 1 . t0 , en Some reasons for 

few songs, some nornmon nouns level include the 

introducing a second language at the urn 

£0 "t "m child's interest in new sounds seems to be high a. eight or nine 
yraI5 2 ° Chfldren eight or nine years of age seem to have great ability to imi- 
tate r“hirdcr fourth grade most children have become well oriented 
toschookrouHne-ed ^ jn his own language usually makes sense to the 

eight-' or nine-year-old chdd. of the social-studies program 

foreign language m h blts a detailed discussion of methods of 

The scope of this SeC “" n P '° CI | ientary schools. Many of the accepted 
teaching a second an S“ ag alradv presented in this chapter regarding 
techniques are srmrku^ t ^ ^ lanf;u3g e-axts program. Moreover, 

the teaching • ^ ^ G „ dei (Uo^ton 

Si See Margit »». 

1957), P- 21 - 
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number of books, pamphlets, and curriculum guides dealing specifically with 
this problem are available.” 

Some basic principles that are emphasized by specialists on the teaching 
of foreign languages in elementary schools are as follows: 

, J' The Cre f’ 0 ' 1 of suitaWe visu a! impressions is important. Imitation 
LL’nf P art ln the language-learning process. Tlie whole be- 

K the PeiS0 " Sp S 3 foreign lai W is observed by the children, 
im to'miSrnh "TZ ° f thC langU3 S C bd "S brught, the children 
t^alaTe ^ « "<* a native speaker of 

the classroom ^ l’™''" 8 3 n3tivC SpCaker int ° 

is snoken Anniii ,1 mt0 an environment where the language 

2 The creat « ° f S ° Und fi,ms ° r television prograni. 

intrigued byTe Z 1 ° f 50md " “ Children are 

easily. If the teacher n is IT" ‘° ^ ““ 

this new climate of sound If ihZ f 1 &e hn 8 ua S e ’ »t *s easy to create 
guage, she must lea4 “ a “w “ "f 3 ^ ^ 

television, and resources persons to nm • 3pCaker and use recordings, radio, 
language is spoken. P vlde const ant examples of how the 

love of action hi umVenfl wiZchildZ t ^ Ia ” gU3 S cJea ™ n g P™cess. The 
builds on this characteristic of children i ^ ° f 3 SeCOnd hn ^ s 

mg songs, dramatizing, and working with" W3yS ' PIaying ^ mes ’ 5in 5‘ 
sibilities for action. ^ P u Ppets are only a few of the pos- 

The second language should ■ . 

areas. The social-studies program is rirl. - 1 " eSI3fed wi(b other curriculum 
terest in a second language. How rhiM™ °PP Drtun ities for creating an in- 
their homes are like, what games ”?* ,n anolber country live, what 
obbies they have, and what holidays they^elebZ^ S0 " SS * hey S “ S ’ wh3t 
th social studies and a second languag^ A *“ P TOb,ems relating to 
opportunities for relating language sh a ' 3nd mus ’ c also provide many 
P ro S™. § “8= study to other aspects of the school 

learning of a second IangMgc'tlZ If* Iearnin S of 3 second language. The 
The »"*“ must bcgif^t uZZP- Z- 3nd -mulative^rience. 

" See U.C following: h ’ W 5 Sch ° o1 experience and continue 

E,OT mtary Crafe (StJte r, 

. A. Langmgcj in\ \r j ' department of Education, 

gXMC for ‘ T Cmka ' Um ^ C ~ - Hdncsrion, 

( Ts W, in ,„o ^ G „ ds 
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as long as he is in school if he is to acquire adequate knowledge of a foreign 
language A carefully planned sequence of hearing, speaking read, ng, and 
St ato imperative if we are to avoid the mistakes of the past m the 
matter of teaching foreign languages. 


Summary 

, rr is bv means of language that children can avail themselves of the 
cultural heritage and prepare for the intellectual and social cooperatron in- 
volvedin democratic living. arts is t0 pI0m0 te the whole- 

. ome 2 gSrs stfS. : r as " ly as possib,e 

th0S fSS^t‘a e fo™t f t™Uct,v.^ and must be taught in 
3 ^^SSrrthe language arts points to the need for en- 
riching children’s living through ‘ rea ding, listening, writing, and 

,j, “ “ - - w “ 

to include extending . and enneh. g ^ of promoting emotional 

means of self-reabzation unp oving in a democratic socurty. 

stability, and L been extended both vertically 

7. The scope or tne ^ & r 

and horizontally. expanded to include not only basic rrad- 

8. Reading matenals have been exp achievement , library books, 

ers but materials ^teaX”^ materials, news articles, rime- 

^bl^'an'd a r \vKlc , variety^otlwrniatcrials.^^^ ^ 

9. The reading program order [0 tep it in line with modem 

by the staff of bro3d =r obiectives of the modem elementary 

principles or learning 

- «jf £ CT« UK - going back ,0 the old type of 
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phonics teaching but are going forward to the development of techniques 
that are more in harmony with modem principles of child growth and 
development. 

13. The reading program in modem elementary schools provides for 
reading readiness, beginning reading instruction, oral reading, work-type read- 
ing, and recreational reading. 

14. The positive approach to the problem of comic books consists of 
analyzing the content of the comics, determining the influence of individual 
comics on individual children, providing better comics, and developing an 
appreciation of other types of reading materials. 

15. Workbooks cannot substitute for good teaching. Personal contacts 
between teachers and pupils are essential if the learning experiences provided 
in school are to function in everyday living. 

16. Children learn to listen more or less automatically but they must be 
taught to listen purposefully, accurately, critically, and responsively. 

17. A great deal of time has been wasted in trying to bring all children 

UP r “ rnmon standard of ornate penmanship by the use of daily drill on 
isolated elements. ’ 


i n,! 8 im' 0 ^ be , a ^ corn P' is,,e<1 by (a) developing a desire to write 
£ 2Lw mmg real S'tnations for Urn purpose of teaching handwriting; 

” 211 Writte " W ^covering indi- 
for writing. " CORCCtlng “““t and ( c ) developing genuine purposes 

spelling and foT^ring'tttalhhn'to^ b °- h ^ SySlenUtic teachin S of 
work done by pupils. ° pelbng in connection with all written 

can he a jojum^v^refor 

for learning is not destro S ed. d pUpils lf the "at" 131 desire 

valu.intt^i^d^dT 8 "^ 0121 P “ g O™-* 

uponremoringhngualLX^ ‘ W ° lld depCnds *° 3 ** ^ 

1 K-SrC 'T^ ^ ^ 

troduced in the elementary school as a "reo a f kngU3ges most frequently in- 

24. The second language is usLlW i. ag- 
grade. y ‘"troduced in the third or fourth 

25. The techniques of teaching a f 

school have elements in common unit, ° rC \ gn ’“"S^ge in the elementary 
language arts. “ modem methods of teaching other 
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SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


I. One of the principles developed in this chapter has been that the 
child (earns best when he is ready tor the task. In reading, therefore, we 
would not expect that merely because a child is six he is mature enough to 
learn to read. Would this principle also work in the opposite direction! 
Would some fours and more fives have sufficient maturity to learn to read? 
Is there as much danger in postponing reading too long as in presenting it 
too early? What might be the reaction of the very bright child to beginning 
reading if he started at 6 V 1 as compared with W 


1. Art account of the early development of Sir Francis Galton reveals 
that at four years of age this genius could read any English book, knew all 
the Latin substantives, adjectives, and active verbs, could do any sum in addi- 
tion, and knew almost all of the multiplication tables. What difficulties might 
Sir Francis encounter if he found himself in a first grade where the teacher 
interpreted ad ( ustment to the maturity level only in terms of postponing 
learnings? 


3 Examine as many sets of preprimers and primers as are available for 
your use To what extent do they prehire only white, Nordic, middle-class 
children? To what extent do you find all races, nationalities, and classes of 

Americans represented? , r • „ • r 

As a primary teacher, how can you plan to make up lor any deficiencies 

that you find? 

■I Examine one of the preprimers also from the standpoint of linguistics. 
Begin by listing the vowels, a, e, ., o, u. After each, write the words contain- 
■ that you find in the first ten pages of the preprimer. Analyze 

the sound each vowel mate m the word in which you find it. Which letters 
me used to make more than one sound? How would you make use of your 
findings in teaching children to read? 

„ >- f-ntrsrss; -j srs 

!uvolve°d 7n tlris wort-type reading differ in certain ways from those that arc 
used in recreational reading- Here are some of the skills: 
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a. Learning to use the index, 

b. Reading to get the main ideas in a chapter, 
a Reading for details, 

d. Outlining, 

e. Summarizing, 

f. Learning to adjust reading rate to the purpose for which one is 
reading. 

Describe some practice exercises that a fifth-grade teacher might use to help 
children acquire these skills. 


6. When a young child first learns to wall-, he walks so much that some- 
tunes hr s legs give out from under him. When he Best learns to ride a tri- 
cycle, he wants to nde and ride and side. The learning of each new sJall 
brrngs with it a desire to practice that skill. This is true in reading also. The 
egmnuig reader wants to read and read-but out loud and to an audience, 
for that is hn only way of testing himself to see whether he can really do it. 
ow might a first-grade teacher provide for enough reading-aloud oppor- 

r o one“ar l ' PUPi!S? n MiSht 1—8 ^*en 1 read atod 

to one another in pairs be one way? 

in op^fem^^eerte Browmr WCh 3 tWgrou P rcadi "S “ 
the Fairies consist*. Z f .V ^““P- consisting of the best readers, 

the slow leaders fArno ®, aVeia 8 e ICaders ’ and ae PJuebirds, consisting of 
the ^ - «* fitoup as 

in front of the room while the other two T rK,d ai ° ud *° h f 
bools at their desks. Does such a svstem bUSy fhem5e,ves ' n ' th ' vort 

each child? Select one cLd L I d °'™ ,he reading-aloud time of 

of the total reading period he spendT^ '°'l. and nole W much time out 
offer for increasing this time? reading. What suggestions can you 

a very important tori llTsl^KetJnh ^ cho01 ' riding becomes 

program increasingly emphasized the skffk Studies ’ The readinS 

usmg an index, locating information ne . m "orl-type reading- 
material, etc. Many basal-readina serf’ ^mming, noting relevancy ot the 
stills. That is, after child™ ” d t T“ “ 5t0 ?- t >P e material to Zh these 
are asked to answer questions as a checlZ °,1 TbC Cou rageous Dog,” they 
Are there dangers in such a d m lclr oomprehension. 
tions about every stoiy j ou read in The \^ ? ,avin S to answer ques- 

have any effect upon your atrihri. , , y ° rl:er or Ladies’ Home Journal 

kinds of materials would yon ma.l/iTT Ieading? and with what 

Sa that comprehension stills he taught? 
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9 Mr. Upton wants to encourage his class to do some creative writing, 

nnd have his pupils do the exercises outlined there. 

- - - 

creativity. 

-0. When 

It 3 fjfi” d to -signs his pup, Is the task of copying over then 

stories correctly. of instilling correct writing habits in 

Is this the most eflectiv y T to , he references by 

nupils 7 What better method would you suggest. 

Dawsrni and Strickland for helpful suggestions. 

.. , , in f Dot „ote 24, what stories might you 
1 1. Using the references hated ^ buM favoraM e attitudes toward 

as a third-grade teacher h< _ , ower social class? other minority 

Negroes? Catholics? Jews? Kalians. 

groups? / rLg s tory might be planned following t ie 

What hind of discussion in , he . T a b a reference that are 

reading? What suggestions do you 

helpful? . . Evolving minority groups that should no 

Can you think of some stones m 8 a s , ereotw e 0 f that group? 
be read to young chddren ? NV o child as a dialect-spca mg 

Should a teacher read a St Docs the same answer appy 

watermelon-loving, 'fj 0 m= Merchant of Venice with its charac enza- 

high-school students study Juch ecotypes be deait with by 

teacher working with older pupils? 

„ Miss Masrve.1 hnds £ 

- - £2MS - L boA but if shc 

ro'rdsoutoforder.he faiU leaI „i„g presented in Chapter 2, 
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What hind of help can Miss Maxwell give Martin that will help him to 
notice different and more helpful cues? 


SELECTED READINGS 

Abraham, Willard, A New Look at Reading (Porter Sargent, 1956). Contains 

hn^agearts f0rmah ° n *“ ** d,iId 5tud >'< radin & and othcr 

AlJT p”l"i, X !o«'r A f' rcntmin s «ith Books (National Council of Teachers of 
fchool ’ a " not:ltcd list of bools for children in the elementary 

Baslc f Jo °f Collection for the Elementary 

books S for different lcwds of tfu*^*lcmcntery^chooI^^ ) ' 

School ( r D. E C D0 Heath ,1 & Co^iq-fif L f I '^ cs in the Elementary 

guace Droeram and f ^ 6 u, ^ e for developing a foreign Ian- 

Batley, Mat.lda, HorScb < E^ A °M 5n and S T S ” ” ,hc ' , ™ cnl: ‘ r y schD0 '- 
Learnings (American Bool r» l -a t T Esther, Language 

language teachina in \ -a ’ 1956 )- Contains practical suggestions for 
Bond, Guy L and a " d &*** ““ a " d two. 

Carnahan, 1956) . Describes 4 ° SD> Crorvth in Reading (Lyons and 
tions that teachers ask. 3 typ,ca '“ding program and answers ques- 

_ > snd Tinker, Miles A tl*. rv 

eulties (AppletouCenturyirofts 1956?“ C ° n,X ^ on °‘ Ra,dUl S DiB ' 

faclots “/ “ 

for >oung children. speaking, reading, writing, and literature 

mg Office, Sacramento 1957?°^^ 1 tcr Childhood (California State Print- 

t^ching speaking, wring, listed r ~V * ^ 1] pr0VI ^ e suggestions for 
the intermediate grades. & eadmg, and literature to children in 

Commission on the Ever /— 

fo-lf 1 ’ Language Arts for "Toda/s"™?!?''™ 1 Cou " dl of Teachers of 

3 s - 

BonaH Pras , I9;6) ^ Doroan H„ Teaching Language Arts (The 
Hildreth, CER^nnrT 0 '^''™™ 13 ^ 1 ' 00 "- SCttmS “ P “ '*’*** ^ 
Pnncjplcs of >aaming a fc7 ap S ^"” S ("“ly H °>' * Co., 1955). Discusses 
of apehing tests. P * F^ ln S- techniques of word study, and 
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— , Teaching Reading (Henry Holt & Co., I 95S). Gives a comprehensive 

discussion of reading in (he elementary school, its processes, methods, in- 
structional techniques, materials, and special problems. 

Hunnicutt, C. \V., and Iverson, William Research in the Three R’s 
(Harper & Brothers, 1958). Summarizes 78 key research studies dealing with 
elementary school subjects. 

McKim, Margaret G., Guiding Growth in Reading (The Macmillan Co., 
1955). Deals with the development of pre-reading skills, beginning reading, 
developing independent readers, intermediate grade reading, and remedial 
reading. 

Shane, Harold G., Research Helps in Teaching the Language Arts ( Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1955). Summarizes research relating to the language arts from 1924- 
1954. 

Sullivan, Helen Blair, and Tolman, Lorraine E., High Interest — Low Vo- 
cabulary Reading Materials (Boston University, School of Education, De- 
cember, 1956). Contains a list of over one thousand titles of easy reading 
materials for youngsters needing materials of more mature interest. 


SELECTED FILMS 

Alphabet in Teaching Word Recognition. A 24-minute sound film that shows a 
lesson as conducted by a first-grade teacher. Several activities are used to 
develop facility in recognizing words containing (he short a sound, as in ax, 
in words by themselves and then in actual reading situations. Iowa State 
University. 

Build Y our Vocabulary. A JO-minute sound film showing a functional approach 
to vocabulary-building. Coronet Films. 

Choosing Books to Read. An 11-mmute sound film. Shows the value of books 
for different purposes, how interests are broadened through reading, and how 
the librarian can help in selecting books. Coronet Films. 

Making Sense with Sentences. An ll-minute sound film showing why pupils 
should learn to make complete sentences, what a complete sentence is, and 
other factors involved in expressing thoughts. Coronet Films. 

News Times in First Grade Reading. A 22-minute sound film showing a news 
lesson in the first grade. Illustrates how the news period is used as a phase 
of the reading program and applied to other instructional areas. Iowa State 

University. . . t , , 

Skippy and the Three R's. A 29-minute sound film giving an account of how 
children learn the three R’s naturally and easily. Agra. 

Spelling Is Easy. A 10-mmute sound film showing five important steps in learning 
to spell P '™rd Films- , „ . . 

Tbs Carpet Under Every Classroom. A 20-minute sound film showing ways 3 
rood library program helps to realize the objectives of the school. The 
library is presented as a resource center for pupils and teachers. Precision 
Films. 
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They All Lean to Read. A 26-minute sound film showing how an experienced 
teacher provides effective reading instruction for her third-grade class: the class 
is divided into groups according to reading ability; each group is taught inde- 
pen ent y at its own level; individual help is provided; all groups cooperate 
on a project. International Films Bureau. 

Why Can’t Jimmy Read? A 15-minute sound film. The story of nine-year-old 

iiT™ y •^ d D h ‘ S J read ^ n ,? ? roblcms “ 3 typical case histoiy from the Syracuse 
University Reading Clinic. Syracuse University. 



□ The idea is frequently expressed 
that the future of civilization re- 
volves around the question of whether 
man can learn to live with his fellow 
man. There is abundant evidence 
that the future of this nation depends 
not only upon our achievements in 
science but upon our knowledge and 
skill in the realm of human relations. 
A high degree of social competence 
is required in diplomacy, foreipr 
trade, labor-management relations, m- 
tercultural relations, the conservation 
of natural and human resources, the 
reduction of crime and delinquenqi, 
the administration of public ente 
prises, and education. 

Although no one expects chil- 

dten in the elementary school to pro- 
vide solutions for complex na Hona 
and international problems, am 
everyone agrees that the elemental- 
school has a responsibility for tr 
ducing the child to society and ds 
Droblems How far to go m the 

ToL. how to organize the prog-u 

-and what methods and ™ 
use are central problems m cumc 

“^“.studies program in 

sole responsibih y » an p]ay atl 

Cati °"°' C “rt in tLir social growth 
important part insight into 

and provide them ^ thtough 


CHAPTER 

9 

Living Together— 
The Social Studies 


We as a nation are in desperate need 
of 3 citizenry possessing, in a measure 
as yet unattained, social literacy and a 
sense of social responsibility, who w.H 
be capable of grasping mte Iigen Iy and 
then wrestling productively with the 
complex problems of our social order. 
—Ralph C. Preston 
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of government, the history of our nation, the differences and similarities of 
peoples around the world, the contributions that citizens make to the welfare 
of the community, and the rights and duties of citizens in a democracy. The 
content of the modem social -studies program is drawn from a wide variety of 
sources; organization and methods harmonize with what we know about 
learners and the learning process. Without losing sight of the value of acquir- 
ing useful information, the program helps each child to grow continuously 
in the abilities needed for effective participation in the life of a free society . 1 


The Meaning of Social Studies 

te ™ S0Cia * studjes into general use in comparatively recent 
years The National Education Association gave it official sanction in 1916, 
and the teachers of social subjects selected the name National Council for 
the Social Studies for their new organization in 1921. The term is now gen- 
rally used to designate that phase of the curriculum in elementary and high 
schools that deals with the relations of human beings to one another and to 
their environment 

shins^he fo ia ' S ° Cial sciences both d e>l with human relation- 

fte level of ^ a t Chi,dho °d and ad olescence and the latter at 
pandW th hon'd SOdal " C °“ Primarily with ex- 

scholars in such 6ehb a! histor^e a " d deVel °P ing hi S hI >' s P ecialized 
sociology, and anthropology The’ sodaf "udL' P ° ht ‘ C31 “T’ 
dissemination of informatton “ aK COnCemed mth the mde 

provement of social behLior •A, deVel °P ment of S0 ™1 skills, and the for- 

from the various social sciences b^t Yal ^ Pr0gram dn * WS maten ' a ' S 

munity that cannot be properly clLjfied “b fr ° m ** ’ 0CaI ““i 

them. The social-studfe program in the . bdon 8 ,n S ™l«sively to any of 
place major emphasis on theYastery of ' “"“‘“S' Sch ° o1 doeS n0t 

matter; it emphasizes the functional “S'^lly organrzed bodies of subject 
to increase social literacy and Hpv l 6 ° SU ^ ) i ect m atter from many sources 

has been misinterpreted by some erihV. concem of the social studies 
behavior rather narrowly in terms of - r° EduCation - They define social 
"thank-you's,” sharing lipmT ameni *fe-the “pleases” and the 

general learning to act toward other. ^ 3 gr0Up discussion, and in 

school for making these part of th ” Clv ‘h zc d fashion— and ridicule tire 
! ^ EmCit C Cumcu ^ urn ' But the social amenities are 

ppi^o? in Sodjl 

^ tor ^ St "<iy of Educanon, 1957), 
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1 11 mrt nf socially desirable behavior as defined by educators. 

:;r;:rr S2 

for community ™P r0V ™“ ’ ** rec ognizing America's responsibilities 

our freedoms under the Bil S ' f uture of Americ a is inextricably 
toward other nations; recogmg t^ ^ In its soc ial-studies program 

bound up with that of othe p concepts, skills, and attitudes 

the modern school attempts to teach pupd ’ jdeals. 

that will lead to behaviors consistent wi b , ial be haviors the 

I„ order to help child™ drwetop such ^ these be . 

teacher does not necessan y p has jn m ; nd wbe n she teaches, 

haviors are goals the teacher South y An)erica , Medieval Europe, a cur- 

Whether the study is centere abble concepts stemming from our 

rent events problem ^ gen£raIi2 at.ons tha t will guide children 

m educational writing 

The term social ' educ ition f <1 J ^ studies but as a general 
The term is not used as a subst^ ^ jn „ umce the develop- 

term to include all phases “'‘^^"^“ndndes not only the social-studies 
ment of social maturity i educative agencies, such as the 

program of the schoc but the *oih motio „ pictures, and television, 

home, the commum y, , behavior of children. 

which influence the social in g t thosc pb ases of the school 


Objectives m jn the modcrn ele- 

The primary objective of the soci tad JM “ f merdy fa &e class- 
mentary school is the .mprovement^ J ^ , t is designed to 
room, but in the community, * * cting citizens. The school, therefore, 
develop intelligent, for thc child to acquire useful mfonuation 

not only provides opportamti ^ , , aboratory for social living 

relating to social pmb ’ _ ^ School 

George Peabody college 
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which he has an opportunity to develop his own potentialities and contribute 
his maximum effort to the improvement of group living. 

The formulation of objectives for the social-studies program is the re- 
sponsibility of the staff of each elementary school. The staff will find it 
worth while to review the general objectives of education in a democracy, the 
principles of child growth and development, and the lists of objectives de- 
veloped by educational organizations and other school systems. Each school 
staff, however, must shape the objectives to fit the local community. 

Social-studies objectives are usually stated in terms of desirable behavior 
traits, useful information, and social attitudes. An examination of recent 
curriculum bulletins and books on the teaching of social studies reveals that 
the objectives listed below are among the most common: 

1 . The ability to participate effectively in group enterprises; 

2. The ability to contribute to happy, successful home life; 

3. An understanding of important economic, social, and political 

problems; r 


i . ^ lC abdd ^ to ' L<,c basic social-studies skills such as finding, organizing, 
evaluating, and presenting information; 

6 Abell!f IwTn f ° “u = cou ^ge°usly in behalf of principles; 
thinlL ofi t ^ T If r 0f * e 15 better by the pooled 

thinlung of many than by the decisions of a dominant few 

abide by °‘ ***** “ d » 

9. “rd^t!lta?“pro^t inf0 ™ U ° n ° n 50Ci31 PIObIeroS: 

10. Familiarity with technical vocabulary- 

a STSS *° ( S °f, al pr ° blcm5 conditions; 
making decisions on so^l^ble^ C ° nS ‘ denn5 a PP ro P riate evidence before 

or cr^; A "*“* f ° r hUman "“bout regard for race, color, class, 

14. An understanding of the cultures of other peonle: 

sacrifices that havTwldeforou^mn" °k 46 U ” ted StateS a " d ° f 46 

16. An understanding of ^ 

17. An understanding of Hu. • P 511 ^ 111 ® of individuals and groups; 

effective conservation practices. ™P ortanc e of natural resources and of 

18. Respect for honest differences of opinion- 

70. An intelligraHi^I^to 5 ^ ° f Various occupations; 
democratic processes. J 7 emocratic principles and skill in the use of 
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Organizing the Program 

The problem of t 

“5TS « £ ^ - •b" “ dal “ the C0K 

around which school are confronted with 

The pnncipa an i flf social-studies program which, in view 

the problem of developing th tyP farililate ^ achieveme nt of the 

r fSingLic principles shonid he nsefn. in 
objectives. program should be developed co- 

selecting and interests of pupils in specific classroom situa- 

ences that meet the neeas 

ti0 " 4. The Plan should facilitate the use of the local community as a labr, 

ratory for learning. should be comprehensive and well balanced 

5. The scope of the p g relationships, and should provide for 

in terms of significant aspects “ nddeve ] 0 ps. , 

continuity of learning as ithe “ e » horizonta l articulation; it should make it 

6. The plan should pK> other cur riculum areas, such as Ian- 

lais^Tr^- ** - ‘ S 

follow. , , flexible and subject to continuous revision in 

8. The plan should fl d Uon and changes in conditions of hvi g. 
terms of new developments » c^ are used by elementary schools! ( ) 
Two general plans S unified program. In the sep 

the separate-subjects type , ^ and U ^ fa anolher , n geography 

subject type, the pupd frcquC ntly die classes are taught by different 

and sometimes another in forms , ranging all the way from 

teachers The unified program J y an integIated type of program 

social studies but from 


areas. 
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The opinions of specialists, as well as current practice, seem to favor the 
unified program over the separate-subjects type of organization, at least in 
grades 1, 2, and 3. Fraser reports studies of existing patterns of organization 
as follows; 


1* ^ study completed in 1953 showed that fusion and integrative types 
of organization were employed by 91 per cent of 113 city school systems in 
grades 1 and 2 and by 88 per cent of 118 city systems in grade 3. 

2. The same study found that 41.73 per cent of the city school systems 
employed the separate-subjects type of organization in grade 6. 

3. Data from this study and from similar studies involving teachers, 
state departments of education, and elementary supervisors, indicate that the 
social studies are taught in the primary grades through a fusion or integrative 
type of organization, that the separate-subjects type of organization is used 
to a greater extent in the intermediate grades, but that a majority of the 
sc 100 s emp oy some degree of fusion or integration in organizing the social- 
studies program for the intermediate grades. 3 


Planning the Sequence of Experiences 
pr C sf 1 t t slo C nr ty ;H and ,, City SCh00 ' SyStems P re P are curriculum guides that 

socriTidie:^;ct CT s ons ' scope anj for 

vent undue duplication, to provide urn fST" ^ “ deS ’’ Sned t0 ^ 
assist in the selection nf - JL • P 0per ^ a ^ ancc in the program, and to 
learning are made to relate 

on conditions and resources^ thfrom' ^ V3ri ° US IeVdS ’ t0 
ment of democratic behavior The < mUn,ty ’ t” 11 ‘° P romote develop- 
from the child’s immediate • “P 16 " 1 * of experiences usually mover 

farther removed “ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

munity are emphasized in i - a ’ home, school, and the local com- 
other communities in the third ^ ^ Sl5t and second saiCS ’ 

United States in the ££££%** «« *»<*■ the 

A number of recent studies hav i, C0Untnes ln ‘he sixth grade. 

ment of a scope and sequence chart do^ ° f '™' h °"' e ' er ’ that the develop- 

selecting appropriate learning • n ° necessari ly solve the problem of 
primary grades, for ^ the ChildL in the 

* M. -To ‘° kn0W 3 ^ 

lC “' EC P “ b ° d > r Production of Qnricuta Cuicte 
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about the aspects of the community they are expected to study. 5 On the 
other hand, the state capital may be as far avvay as the Amazon in terms of 
the experience of the fourth-grade child. The influence of mass media of 
communication, vacation trips, and the mobility of population mate it diffi- 
cult to set up a hard-and-fast rule concerning what should be taught at 
various grade levels. However, these influences are not sufficiently powerful 
to make it desirable to eliminate efforts to develop an over-all framework for 
the social-studies program. Rather, they point to the need for flexibility in 
implementing the over-all design; for careful study of a particular group of 
children in order to understand their previous experience, their out-of-school 
learning, and the material they have already studied; and for cooperative plan- 
ning by the school staff to prevent undue duplication and to foster readiness 
for information and skills that come later in the child's experience. Some 
schools organize the social-studies program in such a manner as to include a 
combination of specific-purpose activities, such as carrying out a drive for the 
Junior Red Cross; a center of interest such as transportation, communication, 
or housing; and the study of a topic in an organized fashion.® The crucial 
factor is not the articulation of bits of content as such; rather, it is the articu- 
lation of content with children’s experience. The scope and sequence chart 
does not guarantee continuity in the learning experiences of children; rather, 
it makes it easier for the teacher to create such continuity. 


A sample program 

The Social Studies Committee of Santa Clara County, Calif., under the 
guidance of L. F. Gordon, General Supervisor, recently developed a Teacher 
Guide for Social Studies m the Elementary Schools of Santa Clara County .* 
The sequence of units is as follows: 


Grade One: 

Our School 

The Home 

The Neighborhood 

Grade Two: 

Life in a City Community 

Life on a Farm 

Grade Three: 

Life in a Modern Community 

Life in a Contrasting Primitive Community: Pueblo Indians 


s John D. McAulay. “What’s Wrong with the Social Studies,” Sochi Education, Do- 
Ce ?See Opening Doow^A Social Studies Bu/fetin (Wilmington Public Schools, Witaiog- 
t0 "* Tocher' GujJeta* Social Studies in the Elementary Schools o l Santa Clara County 
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Grade Five: 


Grade Six: 


Grade Seven: 


Grade Four: Early California 

Mexico, Our Good Neighbor 

Period of Discovery 
The Colonial Period 

The Westward Movement and Pioneer Life 
California Today 

Our Latin-Amcrican Neighbors 
Alaska 
Canada 
Aeronautics 
Communication 
Islands of the Pacific 

England and the British Empire 
France, Italy, Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

The Scandinavian Countries 
Africa and Asia Minor 
Asia 

Grade Eight: The Growth of Democracy 

1 democracy?'" 1 pe0pleS con tr>buted to the growth of 

gceat documents have contributed to the 
growth of democracy? 

3 ' Z a ^fS^r nts w c °“ d to 

4 gmemmmtf ‘° ““ fonnation ° f ° ur W of 

6 £*“ ‘ h vj >a, w ° f the Constitution? 

7 How freedom developed? 

g How has economic freedom developed? 

8- How has social freedom developed 


Effective Teaching Procedures 

T? ... 


Formulating objective! ■ 
and planning the sequence of lew ° g 30 ° V . er ' a11 framework or organization, 
which the Staff Of an elementally", are some of the means by 
teaching the social studies. The aualiK, provide a favorable situation for 
fin ? by the procedural f Pr ° gram “ determined, in the 

and meaningful for children. ' mal;e 1,12 sod al studies functional 

The social studies offer m 

pericnccs. The extent to whichTJT^”** f ° r rich and meaningful ex- 
s°me extent upon the size of the rl ° Pportunities are utilized depends to 
the classroom, tho type of furniture in the 
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room, the amount and kind of instructional material available, and the type 
of curriculum organization used in the school. It depends to a much greater 
extent upon the vision of the teacher, her understanding of the characteristics 
and needs of children, and her resourcefulness in adapting methods and 
materials to the needs of individuals. 

Curriculum planning in the social studies no longer consists merely of 
the selection of content to be covered. The unit on “Latin-American Neigh- 
bors/' for example, listed for the sixth grade in the Santa Clara County pro- 
gram, suggests content to be studied, such as deserts, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
groups of people, modes of transportation, education, occupations, and 
products, but it contains a great deal more than an outline of content to be 
covered. Various approaches for stimulating interest in the unit are de- 
scribed; several pages are devoted to suggested activities involving the lan- 
guage arts, health, history, geography, science, construction, ait, and music 
and rhythms; suggestions for evaluating pupil progress are given; and lists of 
films, film strips, still pictures, books, and periodicals related to the unit are 
provided. 

If elementary-school children regard the social studies as dull and un- 
interesting, the cause can usually be found in one or more of the following 
conditions: 

1. The children are studying history or geography as separate subjects 
based on a single textbook. For example, one teacher of a fourth-grade group 
reported that the children had no interest in the social studies. It was found 
that the program consisted entirely of reading and reciting from a book about 
far distant lands. 

2. The material in the book is too difficult for the children to under- 
stand and deals with concepts, places, and events far removed from their past 
experiences. 

3. The children are forced to memorize isolated facts rather than engage 
in activities that are meaningful at their level of development. 

4. The teacher conceives her task to be merely that of passing along 
information rather than increasing social literacy, and improving social 
behavior. 


Major characteristics of effective teaching procedures 

There is no simple formula for effective teaching of the social studies in 
elementary schools. The teacher who understands the principles of child 
growth and development, the realities and ideals of contemporary American 
life, and the broader objectives of the elementary school has the foundation 
upon which to develop teaching procedures adapted to the situation in which 
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Learning About the Community 

A study of the local community is an important part of the social-studies 
curriculum for most second- and third-graders. All too typically, however, 
the pattern has been one of studying "community helpers"-the policeman, 
the fireman, the milkman, and olhers-in the second grade, and of going 
back in history with a study of Indians in the third. This kind of curriculum 
pattern has been under fire for many reasons. Too often units of work have 
presented an unrealistic picture of certain service occupations and have 
neglected to give pupils a well-rounded picture ol the functioning of a 
community Indian units have included much erroneous content about Indian 

s m'e h by ? anS liVed in ,epees ' f ° r ° r lhat •» Indians had the 

same habits, values, and ways of living. 

of the^lTl !r,' fUl “ PPrMCh '° C ° mmu " i 'V «udy might begin with a study 
d,S,, ' a “ 3 " n "- Pup! '‘ ™ *nd ou, wha, businesses and wha, 
iZng uL„rV r °. reP r Sen,ed ^ ’ h!! ^ h ° W 9-ernmen. 

3 o!hlr u^mLs whT' ' h ° «* iS «»h water, electridty, 

to follow in „der io have 31 ^ "*” 

study can Z jJZZ “TT ^ 

9rade teacher i d rert n y a „ ni , U " de,,3ken * ^ «« ■ «*- 

wha, taxes are collerted on ,h edU “ ,ion ' Pu ‘ 3ils ^ '=»"■«* 

Is spent. Community studies, ho^er" should 'T' ^ H ° W '** 
mg conditions; pupils should also r J d " 0 ' s,op Wllh describing exist- 
interviews with knowledgeable citiiens <>U, h lh, ° l ’ 9h ' he ' r ' Badin9 ° r ,hrou 3 h 
structure and how i, might be improved eII'T" 9 l.”'* ’ he P,eSe "' 
be more intelligent citizens when thev i . d ' hlS fash ' pn - ,he y wi " 
reforms in adult life Q 0 e on school referendums and tax 

° ' * Um ‘ m - Monkmeyer p holo Service) 
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Education for International Understanding 

One of the most important facets of the social studies curriculum in 
today's schools is education for international understanding. The several 
Pan-American conferences of the ?920's and I930's strongly advocated a 
cultural approach to the study of Latln-American countries in the hope of 
dispelling the preiudices and stereotypes held by many United States citizens 
Today the cultural approach extends to studies of countries in many parts 
of the world. In addition to teaching pupils the history and geography of 
these countries, teachers also include a study of the life and customs of the 
people. The emphasis is not upon how queer and amusingly quaint they 
are, but on the fact that people everywhere face common problems of fiving 
and have learned solutions to them that are different but not necessarily 
either inferior or superior. 

Unfortunately, the study of life and customs of the people has in some 
cases been carried to extremes. Children spend more time (earning what the 
Aral? peoples eat , how they dress and what kind of homes they live in, for 
example, than on the rise and significance of Arab nationalism, and the 
economic problems facing the Arab peoples. Also, countries have been 
selected for study to illustrate man's adjustment to various climatic condi- 
tions, with the result that a disproportionate amount of time has been spent 
on the Netherlands, Switzerland, Norway, and the Belgian Congo. The 
modern American child often knows more about the Eskirooes than he does 
about the Russian people, the Chinese Reds, or the peoples of other great 
world powers. Fortunately, reading materials on these countries suitable 
for elementary-school children are beginning to appear so that the older 
curriculum pattern can be changed. 

The study of other countries has been greatly enriched by the kinds of 
activities that teachers plan in addition to reading. This picture shows a 
parent of Hungarian origin who has come to the classroom to answer 
children's questions and to show various objects from her native land. Films, 
photos, and other visual materials also aid in clarifying concepts acquired 
through reading. Sometimes exhibits can be arranged in the classroom or 
trips can be taken to see exhibits in the community. Maps that illustrate 
physical features, political divisions, products, and regional characteristics 
further help to fix the fearnings emphasized in the unit. 

(Photo, courtesy of the University School, Ohio State Univtmty) 
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she is teaching. These bases of good teaching have been discussed in Chap 
ters 2, 3, and 4. Chapter 6 contains suggestions for developing teaching pro- 
cedures in harmony with them. 8 The following list, though by no means 
inclusive, will call attention to some of the major characteristics of effective 
teaching in the area of the social studies: 


CIItLDREN PARTICrPATE IN MANY MEANINGFUL ACTIVITIES. Reading the 
textbook and reciting the contents to tl.e teacher once constituted virtually 
the only experience the child had in the social-studies program. In recent 
years however, the number and variety of learning activities have increased 
greatly. It is assumed that if children are to become more effective in meet- 
ing social situations they must participate in many meaningful activities in- 
volving human relationships. Merely reading about various methods of 
vobng is not enough; voting must become functional in the lives of children 
ley are to ecome intelligent citizens. Democratic citizenship develops in 
a classroom in which children practice living as citizens of a democracy. 

unde l rf 1ZCd ' 1 C ° UtSe ' that tl,e activit y P r °6K»n can be carried to 
“ T™ 63 ' , Actlvities are not ends m themselves; they are means 

« "ha i ‘f SUb '“ tm ? er iS a means t0 ^ Should not be 

M of Jme £ *1 l ' aS j edUCa,i0nal ' al “' Teachers spend a great 

to the development of ® U ' dmS “^"tics so that they will contribute 
this is done the activ t " C ° nCeptS ’ 3ttlt udes, and behavior traits. Unless 

program bas’ed on a ^^£ 0 “" ^ tiaditi ° nal 

modem teacher must ln fact, one of the pitfalls that the 

sored activities of little ofnn "To ^ activit / s ^ Teachers have spon- 
“because the children are so'TnterS""^ 'b™ ’ ustified thC ® 

wonderful opportunities for working in groups ” $ 

men4 re sc “ PleS * “““ «« different guide levels in ele- 

They malm pipSem fi'u“ vOhgr on the sand table, 

sleds and other equipment. ^ ** Eskimos ’ build igloos, arrange dog 

growing out of theh!tudy of our basfcta 1116 Trial ° f Feter Zen S er ’ 
studying various records of the trial „l h ^ doms ' They write the script after 
plan other aspects of the production ’ P an the 5c encry and the costumes, and 

tion to talk^ d tte^sXr t hI y v^ lth COmes to school b X ■'■"’ita- 

•* — -„*»*,* a ™ ySinWhich „is office safeguards 

of social studies. See. 

Studies i„ th c E fc 31 Children in 3 DftnSS I ?B t ° f this chapter: John V. 
S ““' S,Ute in d- Btuce Wesley l d 7J3£ 
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Lite health of the community. The class plans for his visit writes him a letter 
of invitation and a thank-you letter. No posters are made; no art work 

■aSUMT 

turnsplayingcler^ndputhngthe fa** parents taken 

turn es out of brown wrappingp p » M Tooth Bmsh, who 

Teeth White and Strong. * ce^ a hLous climax, 

finally drives old Mr. Cavhy ng ^ w|U enable the reader to develop 

A critical analysis of the abo Eskimo activity has little, if any, 

some criteria for e ™! uatK1 ® ‘ ” ‘ caTiy i ng on an activity based upon factual 
educational value. The ^ modan E$kim0 n0 longer jives the kind 

information that is out ’ mrf Furthermore, since the pupils do 

of primitive life the cluldre P ^j^hift igloos, sleds, and costumes 
not have actual matenals aval actually create erroneous con- 

will bear little relationship to r^y ^ ^ ^ reproduce the experience 
cepts in the children s m • n Ji e . m aking in a pioneer unit) will help 
of another time or place (sue q£ , ivjng> but imitations of reality, and 

the child better unde f “^ "erroneous information, are a waste of teacher 
too often imitations bas F 

and pupil time. id be criticized on the same grounds. Actually 

The post office activity on £n a ieal post office. But an addi- 

it bears little relationship ° that a good deal of pupil time is 

tional criticism could be m , 1^ nature Activities ought to he p 

spent on construction work tof< r J ^ ^ office was planned to 

children acquire concepts, P ^ t o tbe functioning of our pos 

help children acquire , witb cardboard cartons and brown paper 

system. But rigging up a bruhtag MnKpt! , and time spent on such 

children’s information. 
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belong in the same category as singing commercials; teeth, toothpaste, soap, 
and tobacco are not the kinds of subjects that normally inspire one to song. 
In the third place, the study of health is really a scicnti/ic subject of inquiry, 
and the scientist frowns upon anthropomorphisms. Referring to the tooth- 
brush and cavity as if they had human qualities detracts from the scientific 
aspects of tooth care. And, actually, it perpetuates a misconception. Brush- 
ing the teeth does not rid the teeth of cavities; it helps to prevent their 
formation. 


Assuming that the children have been adequately prepared, an activity 
involving a visit from the health officer can add considerably to the third 
grades knowledge of what must be done to protect community health. If 
djJrtan « well motivated there is no need to add sugar-coating in the 
r lr °, r r Ct T- %Vhen the «*“■» « involved in solving prob- 
poseful activities; ° * Cm ’ ^ Susar<0:ltin S onI y detracts from more pur- 

activto Ch !l dre " in tHdr Phy P rod “tion are involved in an 

to do^earch on JT l They are having an opportunity 

edge of one of our ^ t0p,C f nd ' m 50 doin & to further their knowl- 

staging of the h ° f ** P— writing and 

chance to use what thevhaw/ 3cUvitlcs » which also give tliem a 

are held to high standards of ° leir readm S- Provided the children 

product is the children’s not the'tM and in sta S in S- and that the 

lectual and creative growth efieris, this activity can stimulate intel- 

Curriculum guides developed by grouDs of t™ 1 , • 

tarn many suggestions for appropriate Tociakh H reCent 
activities, for example, are typicaUf tho^ ^ a aCt,vmes ’ The C ° U °'™ g 
F typical of those found in units on transportation: 

biles, trucks, busses, and boUev^" 261 hai,ls ' frci S h t trains, automo- 
b- Taking a trip on a train; ^ 

• Visibng a railroad station- 
. S 10wln S the film Passenger Train- 
e - Dramatizing the wort „r 

i- Drawing pictures of trains automhT’ “"d™* 01 , and porter; 

& Writing stories about fte 2 ^ 3nd busses l 

“r, observation car, diner, kitchen h paSse "S CT bain: pullman, chair 
h • S K,W,n& Anting, and modS ^ a " d 

busses; & "’Odelrag trams, automobiles, trucks, and 

P™ 5 S ° nSS ’ P°™. and pla ys aboilt „ , 
j \f a ^ n , . * trains, trucks, automobiles, 

k; ° f tTans P or * a tfo n ; 

■"8 maps tracing some railroad routs”' 3 “ tomoM ‘ :s - bucks, etc,; 
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comfortable; 

o. Reading books on transportation; 

1 k" “*• — * 

t SSssas i - rr= — • - 

and comfortable; 

d. Collecting pictures of modem ships; 
e Drawing, painting, and modeling boats, 

tg^SSSSS-. 

j. Relating experiences on a boat trip, 

3 ' 

f d 

l devices are used to male air travel safe and 

e. Comparing ’.he cost of air travel with that of train or bus travel; 
g airplanes; 

\ "an Tirpori to" norice t^pes of planes, safe* controls, etc.; 
i Shmving films on aviation; ^ (he map of the world; 

rsS^sSr®'--- ““ 
:Ssssi‘-sCr„«^- 

actual social processes 
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found in the modem classroom, but the media for learning are not confined 
entirely to those available in the school. In contrast to the limited oppor- 
tunity for learning provided by a single textbook, the child learns from many 
interesting books; from maps, charts, globes, and models; from using tools 
and art media; from visiting places in the local environment; and from audio- 
visual resources such as motion pictures, film strips, radio, and television. 

Books nevertheless constitute an important source of learning in the 
social studies. Modem textbooks encourage the development of meaningful 
concepts by providing a less crowded page, by using larger and better pic- 
tures, and by gearing the content and illustrations to the maturity level of the 
chjld. In addition to textbooks, many interesting books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals of vanous levels of difficulty play a part in the social-studies 

nrot'ram 
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^ndlddren participate in c™ «ovement 
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a wide variety of of progress towards the ob,ect.ves y 

and participate in the 


-L— on - — 1 o f rs“=m-r^ 

„ For effective direction ot rue ^ ^ f|u . [CSDOns , b , hues 

cooperative. 


EVAEUATlur. — direction Of the SOOSU-aiu«.w r -o ..... 

coopeeatwe. For effect.! d ^ for dischargi ng the res^bitee. 

complishing «h= *£££££. adequate program of evaluation neccs 
of the school to tne 
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sary. Evaluation of pupil progress consists in determining what is happening 
to boys and girls as a result of social-studies experiences. 

Many teachers consider evaluation to be synonymous with written 
examinations. From this point of view, pupil progress in the social studies 
can be evaluated merely by means of written tests. These examinations are 
useful in measuring the amount of information pupils have acquired and for 
revealing certain verbal reactions of pupils, but tire social-studies program is 
not concerned with verbal reactions alone. As a result of social-studies ex- 
periences, the pupil is expected to develop interests in social events, habits of 
working cooperatively with others, attitudes favorable to social improvement, 
habits of critical thinking, and a command of useful information and skills. 
Fhe program of evaluation is inadequate if it docs not provide evidence of 
pupil progress in each of these aspects of growth. Some of the means by 
which this can be done are discussed in Chapter 14. 

, ^ ^equate progam of evaluation is carried on as a continuous process 
out ^ F l” ’ ang iiraited to specific periods just before report cards are given 
1)311 ° f the teac h*ng-lcaming process rather 
sZt mS P,ilCC ««» completed, 

definei^rf “ evaluation un « «« objectives have been clearly 

fen ^ounn t in ****** 3 program ° f rontinuo - «*»■ 

social studies.^ FoTocanmle^f ^” Sb " d ' ng of thc IM i or objectives of the 
the major objectives is to help * e SSd “"t ndS ^ ,hat ° ne ° f 

Does he work well with others 7 

Does he follow group plans and decisions? 

DoS h 6 ? ™ "' hen they need hd P ? 

Does he seek help when he needs it? 

proper care of materials? 351)01151 ,lity for “to of the room and the 
prfe Parents, teach areall 35 * COO P erative CTta ' 

of objectives, the planning of activity a "“"tod with the development 
struments and procedures for evalnati’ 20 **"* Selectic,n of appropriate in- 
stand clearly what the program is int ata Pr0SreSS ' Farent5 need to under- 
to provide leadership and^Lit L ^ to d ° !ar children; teachers need 
participate actively in thcTl^t ^ SM!; 3nd P-P* need » 
directing citizens. School aLStators “ f beC ° mC inte!Iigent ’ sdf ' 

supervisors need to cooperate 



, discussing problems, making things, looking up 



I give in if my ideas conflict with the best 
Interests of the group. 
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with the program in order to give it direction and balance and to supply the 
necessary equipment and materials. 


The school has the responsibility for developing in the child both the 
desire and the ability to apply standards of excellence to his own perform- 
ance. If he must always look to the teacher to apply these standards, he is 
not likely to develop those qualities of initiative and self-analysis that are 
essential in a democratic society. 

Devices and procedures for helping pupils evaluate their own progress 
are explained in detail in several of the references listed at the end of this 
chapter. 11 The accompanying check list, developed by John U. Michaelis” 
illustrates the type of instrument that may be developed by teachers and 
pupils in terms of the specific needs of the group. 

The broad objectives of the social-studies program require the use of a 
great vanety of devices and procedures for evaluating progress. Both stand- 
ardized and teacher-made tests have long been used to measure the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skills in the social studies, but the devices for evalu- 
ating progress toward other objectives of the program are not so well known 
or so widely used. 


1 nc "'" devlces for equating pupil progress in terms of the 

teTl d f rilTn'T f the m0dem elenM;ntai y school arc discussed in Chap- 
I, Det3ilcd des “P«““ of "ewer techniques used in evaluation arc 
Te so^r sh°d ma I ° n eralUati ° n and measu rement and on teaching 

feLZn M h treatmC " t of would be needless 

S w llStS the f0l,0 '™5 d -<«. "hich are used in many 


Directed observation 
Informal observation 
Group discussion 
Small-group interview 
Individual interview 
Case conference 
Rating scales 
Imcntories 
Questionnaires 
Charts 

Evaluative criteria 
Checklists 


Logs 

Diaries 

Autobiographies 
Scrapbooks 
Collections 
Samples of work 
Teacher-made tests 
Group-made tests 
Standardized tests 
Sociometric tests 
Anecdotal records 
Behavior journals 


Case studies 
Activity records 
Recordings 
Photographs 
Movies 

Stenographic report 
Cumulative records 
Pupil graphs 
Profiles 
Sociograms 

Flow-of-discussion 

charts 


n Sec al«i A •• * * charts 

T “,'^5^P to 8 - D “d°pmcnt; Brt 

.10 fo- Ch*4 l . Ua ,™” S (Th ‘ Asiiaton, 1949). 

'MSTfc^f" bI “ h ». ^ 1956 >' 
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The Use of Current Social Problems 

The social-studies program is being influenced to an increasing cartent by 
, - nmHems 0 f living in our culture. Education for family living, con- 
servrtion education, community study, intercultural education, and aviation 

education me only a few of the newer emphases in the social-studies progmm 
education are omy schoo ] program to the realities of the 

^tTf'thfd" school and should be continued throughout the 

child’s school life. universally make provisions for studying 

Social-studies program ^” ob y lems J d activities include get- 
home life in the pnimT f 5 f the Spying family life, sharing home 

ting along with members children keeping well, playing safely, 

responsibilities, getting a ong w conducting relationships with 

finding satisfaction in work done at ho hQmes ^ 

-U over to the home. 


Education for family We 

, i n iHp first teacher was the mother. as 

The first school was tte ^ for the education of children, the 

the state has assumed mom rep widmed . , n ieccnt years such 

gap between the associations and child-study programs have 

movements as parent- “ activities with the values and needs of home 
caused educators to plan and rents to become partners m 

fife i" ^ducators^ancnayinen alike are realizing that strengthen- 

curnculum-making. m economic and social problems and p 

ing family life wi P de f en se against unsound ideologies, 

vide a better basis for national <Uite - recent years deal esc to- 

A number of books P li thc nee d for it, the educational pnnciples 
sively with school activities relating to the problem.” 

and practices used, and the p ^ ardinal princI ples of edu- 

Worthy home membershi p was, ^ ^ ^ National Education Association 
cation published by die o£ cducation published by the Edua- 

in 1918 ’ ” d ^mSsdonlncWed appreciation of the hom^ conservation 
tional Policies . an d democracy in the home. 

of the home, homemaking, aoJ 0 „, S cho oft 

11 See Bess Crtg-- 
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Education for “worthy home membership” begins in the kindergarten or 
first grade. To see how this purpose of education is translated into action, 
we turn to some generalizations growing out of a study of home and family 
life, planned for the primary grades. 


Generalizations growing out of a study 
of home and family life 16 

1. The composition of a family group differs from household to house- 
hold . 

Teacher A in Grosvenor School began work in the area of home and 
family life with a group discussion, remarking on the pictures the children 
had drawn, which were now hanging in the room and which illustrated 
rarious members of their households. She commented on the fact that their 
families differed in many ways and asked the children to find some of the 
differences in the pictures. 


Dave: Tony’s grandfather lives with him. 

Sandra: My uncles live with me. 

Pone. ^' Sm n h ?, r ’ S d “ d 3nd !he has 3 grandmother. 

PostE. I got six brothers and sisters and Martha don't hasc none. 

^t«^fT CeS Tv mentioned - 3nd in «ch case the teacher, by her 
te rff 1 Wy v v g a^ces, helped children to accept various 

SE it/r s ThC gI0UP ted P"*My agreed th7t the pic- 
mm upThe d s T beC ° me P3rt 0f 3 - family life. To 

in tl/book to“„' £ ££ ‘S f i,d ' OT Wh * th ^ mi S ht ff 
lowing text. ^ c Mdren finally agreed on the fol- 


Our families arc all different 

Some families are big and some are little 

Some families have fathers and 

none. others and some just one and some 

2. The composition of a family „„„„ j 
happiness of the family. ' ^ ^ does no ^ necessarily determine the 

Teacher A was not content to let th A" 
differences in family composition Sh dlscus sion rest with recognition of 
question with her first graders “Wh* ° n *° P° se ^ ar more difficult 

“ 

Steu.hr rad wSES Grades, b, Ceiia Bums 

P^rousion of The Macmillan Company- 
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best” Then the teacher encouraged each child to tell the things he liked 
best about members of his family. From there the group was prompted to 
discuss the things they did not like, and the discussion was summanzed “ 
the children’s language, "Who lives with you doesu t matter so much. 

A Sr not want to give her chddren the impression that being from 
, ten home being an only child, or having to share cramped quarters 
a broken ’ ® ^ most desirable pattern of family living. But 

with too many , was t0 help her children see that differences 

what she hoped to acc mphsh wa to he P must be £ace d by 

in composition of ^ «nt, that, * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

conscious of | Uons with "badness.” Thus, the person 

tend to ^ociate ^or hv. rall it) is als o a person who does not 

who lives in a snaesy „ 

do the things that are “right . ponunity to teach this generalization 

The teacher may *"^”lX m ings. Miss X, for example, took 
comes about in connec^i ^ ^ housing project u „der construction. On the 
her class on a tap ^ Ne gro scction of [own . The children asked, 

way, the bus passed * arc the bouses so shacky? 

"Why are all the peop • broug ht up these same questions, and 

BaCk in ,h ^"otw" During it, the teacher brought out die 
an interesting discussiu 

following points: We ra n them colored 

The people we saw were ^eo or , color and hair that they 

or Negro people- It is only m “ d „ not lnow this. They think 

are different from Uiey look different from whites. 

Negroes are not as g i N egroes lise in only one part of town. 

7.: hon» ‘n wlncT the Negioes live aie owned by white 

people. . • „ to jna^c better laws for the Negroes. In 

Seme white peopfc^ f„ d NcgI0CS ,„c together. (She shows 
some housing P IO ! ccts 

PiC “we cannot indge people by the kind of houses in which -hey >«■ 
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Because of the housing shortage, people live in many makeshift houses, 
including trailers. 

4. Patterns of family living vary considerably from family to family. 

This very broad generalization can be developed to include who works in 
the family, what kinds of work they do, the different churches they attend, 
the rules and regulations they set up for family members, and the customs 
within each family. As with the other generalizations, the teacher begins 
first with a statement acknowledging differences in the group. She may start 
in this fashion: 

We ve been finding out many ways in which families are alike and 
many ways in which they are different. They may differ, too, in who works 
in the family and in the kind of work they do. Let's see if we can find out 
what some of these differences arc.” 

area WOr k gives the teacher a very good opportunity to help 
children see that both fathers and mothers can work outside the home, that 
many, many d'fferent kinds of jobs are necessary in our modem world, and 
use thi^nJ 0 S /T? s P e f iaI coni pctence and special training. She may also 
of worker^n™'/ 1° h j P chlldren become acquainted with different kinds 
k nlof wn t f; S f e daSS UndCrt00k 10 fi " d out how many different 
tvhed al e e r t 3 house ' In «>ursc of .heir sidy, they 

the dassronm T an =>^itect, and a plastering contractor to 

S o "cMd^t°d Ut tk dr i0bS ' BCC,USe the Peering contractor was 
different mceL t0 kn ™ 3 worker from a 

ing storicT tte atZe to ' rdnfc ¥” ^“P^cnce greater difficulty in find- 
orous descriptions nf flit, n 00 man y the readers include glam- 

an TZ: Whkh ** ^ " 

industrialized worker, the miner the i T °° feW readerS include the 

worker. Teachers mav wanf fn ’ uns killed laborer, and the social-service 

make their own picture books 1 ‘oPwoTk’ don< fbfth^ ^ 
necessary to a specific enterprise suet, by their parents or of W ° rk 
house. As children arrive at generalizaHiT t™"™" 8 3 SCh ° 01 ° r building 3 
can dictate these to the teachfr to f 0Im th e te ^ ”f thdr 3 ' 3 “ disCUSsi ° nS ’ * bey 


Conservation education 

don of the nation's^natural r«TOrc^ h °u ' f ° r hel P in S to check the exploita 
emphasized throughout this book-th l USt ' atcs Ulc theme that has beer 
people arc confronted must be tat-,-, 3 - prob,ems o£ living with which oui 
in o account in curriculum-planning 
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The need for conservation of natural resources was discussed in Chapter 3. 
It was pointed out there that the public school has an important role m pro- 
viding information, attitudes, and habits that will make conservation a way 

° f h ™fe effort to use the powers of the federal government to conseneour 
natural resources began in earnest during administration of Theodo e 
Roosevelt and has continued to the present. Dunng the last two decades 
manv rtate legislatures have enacted laws requiring that conservation be 
taught in the elementary schools; curriculum bulletins have contained sug 

X ■» : 

t ssresass: ■£* » - — - 

tions of the country are doing wildlife, water, and 

Units on “" n " d t* e “tr Sence and die social-studies parts 
human resources nrourams Emphasis on conservation is found m 

irijsss — 

the nation. 


Illustrative 


Activities Used in 


Teachinc Conservation 


Conservation of Soil „ bIown b y wind and washed by 

Talcing excursions to see now 

1 “'■ - d ** 

Making piles s °“ ,n 

washed away by ram, ^ ^ d|ppings and observing how these 
Covering piles or so " 

lessen washing; ^ of soi ] 3n d observing the diHer- 

Making collections between rich soil and poor soil; 

ences in color and text lo ^ whcI c pat ]is are made; 

Observing lawns to «* oot how the soil is conserved and renewed; 

Consulting fanners^fi d^ ^ fedc[a] agcncies help in soil cons - 

F ‘ nd va®,o.i; cMt of in terns of farms lost, homes de- 

Learning about pnMper jty of cities. 

StI ” >e ’ encesi COmervalion Education in Oklahoma Schools (Stale 
D^aitmcnVo/l'-^^^jw^ ^j?j£° a ^Ury^Sdioois ^Federal Seedy Agency, Umled Stales 

«— - — ‘ 

1948 ). 
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Conservation of Forests 

Taking field trips to collect and identify leaves; 

Drawing leaf prints; 

Learning to identify trees in the community'; 

Planting trees; 

Making booklets illustrating the work of the forest ranger; 

Making conservation posters; 

Drawing pictures of trees studied; 

Finding out how rapidly forests arc being depleted; 

Studying the use of products from forests; 

Making booklets about national parks and forests; 

Learning songs and poems about trees. 

Conservation of Mineral Resources 

Learning how the nation's coal and iron can be conserved; 

Collecting publications that deal with uses made of petroleum; 

Locating the principal oil fields in the nation; 

Learning what coal is used for; 

Making a survey of the uses of iron in the home and community; 
Collecting scrap iron; 

Writing articles about the conservation of minerals. 

Conservation of Wildlife 

Collecting pictures of birds; 

Learning to identify different types of birds, such as game birds, song 
birds, and predatory birds; 

Taking a Geld trip to identify birds; 

Finding out where birds live, what they cat, and how they raise thetf 
young; 

Making birdhouses and birdbaths; 

Learning poems and songs about birds; 

Drawing pictures of different types of birds; 

Listening to phonograph recordings of bird songs and calls; 

Learning to identify different kinds of fish; 

Taking a trip to a fish hatchery; 

Collecting pictures of fish; 

Building an aquarium; 

Learning poems and songs about fish and fishing; 

Finding out what is being done to preserve the supply of fish; 

Learning the legal ways of catching fish. 

Conservation of Water 

Locating the principal rivers in the state; 

Finding out how water resources influence the industrial development 
of the state; 

Seeing films 0 f the principal lakes of the state; 

Finding out where the city water supply comes from; 
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Learning how reservoirs and dams help to conserve water; 
Finding out about methods used for flood control. 


Conservation of Human Resources 


the community conserve the health of 


Finding out what agencies 

Finding ou^ether all the children in a community are receiving as 
much education as they should; 

Learning about the best use of income; 

Slug and practicing ways of preventing accidents. 


Community problems 

The last two elementary school. 

r £2 to" 0 - 

^S'Tnilte potentialities; and, second, to improve the 

quality of living in the “““n.^ituations within the realities of community 
In schools that seek enriched, and boys and girls have an op- 

living, the social-studies program roopm tion, self-direction, in.tia- 

portunity to develop I these schools children are 

five, and consideration _ n which the community engages to satis y 

led to understand the ac economic> political, religious, and recreitional 
basic human needs; the so , 0 blems involved in making the corn- 

institutions in the community, nd the p 

munity a better place m whic between the school program 

Many methods are used to bndg ^ PP ^ ^ gJrdens> nursenes, 

and the life of terminals, airports, the post office, the mu- 

dairies, markets, train an dua]s jn lhe community are broug > 

seum, and the courthouselndi ^ ^ ^ jn Uie community vvl.o 

talk to the class; mtervimv Hon . experiments are conducted; P arcnls | 
have special skills or infomn h ^ guns , ng rugs and oU 

” ’" d “ nduct “ y , 

,o community life m ^cooperative efforts of many ind.vrdnals that the 
realize that it is *■* ^ 

.. Paul R. which >™"4,r“^,„ b to,,S^ r >=»icnh 

country »\'^1oromun.tyhf 'f- ^ “ 1 ,r„f local hUtoncaf »-t=™h. ** 
(Appleton Century-Crofts, .936), 
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community is made a better place in which to live. Such books as New 
Centerville 18 help children learn about the interdependence of town, farm, 
and city life and how group action can bring about changes for the benefit of 
all. The teacher’s edition suggests activities that will help pupils investigate 
similar problems in their own community. The book is intended for the 
third grade and contains units on the following topics: 

Business in Town 

The New Highway 

Food and Clothes for the Community 

Business in the Country 

The Community Builds a School 

Community Day 


Intercultural education 

A" increasing amount of attention has been given in recent years to 

internbh rr l ° “ “ constructivd y * possible on the reduction of 
An ^ .S T'T pre,udices ’ and ^crimination against minority groups. 
tssMe for ° Cduclti °" “ ** » -ms to mabe it 

to be rineI7 “a t0 partid P ate fl % in U >= of the group and 

P-onZS 3nd 3CCCPted " 3 on the b4 of 

fashion^without p^i^ t ^ n ^ Id . ren f . Wi11 !‘ Ve t0 S ether in a democratic 

leam the prejudices of their eldi It TC’ “* “ gr ° W ^ ^ 
tion to help children as they * purp05e of intercultural educa- 

composite character of th A ^ ■ ° l ° un dcrstand and appreciate the 
*ou P t the meaning of to col.ect seiLfic facts 

democracy means respect for human Deis "I? * ^ undei5tandin S that 
Intercultural education is a relatively nrf 7 ' regardless of t® 1 ” or med ‘ 
and very litUe has been done toward dev i VEnture ln elementary schools, 
procedures. An experiment mn A, ^ j ™°P ln g cumculum materials or 
a foundation on which future program ^ S1 * k Schools ,n Philadelphia provides 
to determine the nature and soum» t ? buiIt * 11116 stuc *y was designed 
how the children’s attitudes could K pr6Ju ^ ices held by young children and 
that intercultural education must b ^ ° ^ ea ^ s to the conclusion 

active support of parents, teacher! * COmmun ity concern, involving the 
cners ’ and community leaders. 2 ® 

Curriculum Foundation P mm „ c - 
18 Helen G. Tracer anH \i ^ enes ' °P- tit. 
iBrothen, 1952). htoian Radkc-Yariow, They Lon, wi 

“ Cora Whit They Live (Harper 
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Aviation education 

A social-studies program designed to help pupils understand the world 
in Which they live and develop the skills and attitudes that will enable them 
to cope withthe problems their world imposes upon them must find a place 
for aviation education. Few would advocate aviation as another < hserete sub- 
ject in on — t— ^ds, a“mlns of accomplishing 

recognized^bjecdves^f^ducation, and an aid to pup.ls in understanding the 

rrali ^e°A“n" on Education, in cooperation with the CM 
The America published 3 report CO ntammg useful sug- 

Aeronaut.es Adm nBtraUon ^ Kndcrgarten through the senior 

gestions for aviation ed ^ of edllcation , in coop eraHon with 

high school . 31 Many state bu]letins dealing wit h aviation 

state aviation commissio , P d by comm ittees of teachers in 

“no! "i, contain units on aviation or emphasize air travel 

in units on transportation. 


Illustrative 


Activities Used in Aviation Education 


Making an aviation scrapbook; 

Drawing pictures of airplanes, 

Making paper gliders; 

Making a model airpor ; 

Writing stories about aup^ ^ thermorocter; 

Learning about air, 

Visiting an airport, 

Takmg a “fleeing the Airport, History of Aviation, and Con- 

L °' 3 auction of a Light Airplane; 

Learning why airplanes stay up. 

Learning airplane J>ar n ane5 . 

Studying maps ana b 
world. 


1951 ). 


W ° r ' d ' s ^ventures in Avhlren Hduertion <A»eHcan Coona, on —Hon, 
i H. E. Mehrens, mamction. Okhhoma 


i >r A m , — . — ° f — — “ 

City, Oklu . W 8 )' 
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Summary 

1. Without losing sight of the value of acquiring useful information, 
the modem social-studies program helps each child to grow continuously in 
the abilities needed for effective participation in the life of a free society. 

2. The social studies are concerned with human relationships, with the 
development of social literacy, and with the improvement of behavior. 

3. The primary objective of the social-studies program is the improve- 
ment of group living. 

4. The opinions of specialists, as well as current practice, favor the uni- 
fied social-studies program over the teaching of history, geography, and civics 
as separate subjects in the elementary school. 

5. Ihe sequence of units in the social-studies program generally moves 
trom the child’s immediate environment toward places, events, and peoples 
farther removed in time and space. 

i 6 * ^ ° f * e ““kb**® program is determined, in the final 

” ’ , by the P^fdures that are used to make social experiences fane- 
tional and meaningful for children. ^ 

as en™' 0 ' characteristics of effective teaching procedures are 

te in l ^ P *' b T te ” many mcanin S fuI activities, (b) many 
types or instructional mate rials are i . x 7 

sponsibility, and (d) evaluation of „„„'i chl!drei1 lcara to assume re- 

tinuous, and cooperative. P P PIOgn:SS “ compiebensiv^ con- 

family thC "****« Program include education for 

and l y it„“r Cab ° n - “ mmUni,y SiUdy ’ hitercultural educarion, 

to develop an undLta&ig oFotx’SZ °PP 0rtuniti£5 for children 

fare,andoftheri g htsanddurie S ot^^X tofteSmOTlWd ' 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


^iXrS activities are implied , 

e aae a,lcm ’xptet by Writing a stat. 
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of each Can you add additional criteria that have not been covered in the 
IZL* Consider answers to such questions as, “Is this activity surfed 
to the age level of the children?" “Is there some worth-, vh.le content 
which this activity is based, or is it merely an activity. 

3 . on the basis of the erit.a you^ 

construction, and the health play, Justify each of 
your suggestions in the light of your cnferra. 

, ,. r j „ r , de in a wealthy suburb of Chicago. 
3. Mrs. Trlden teach “ 8 . “They come from such nice 

"Our children are lovely childr , education here because our chib 

homes. We don't have to tea “ ^ n0 Negroe s and no forergn popula- 

dren are all of the same c as. We have no rntercultural problems ” 

lion in the n# except ^ communities have needs 

with ^respect to intergroup education? What might these needs be? 

, M , Durkin finds that 

toward minority group. He go about it. Evaluate 

are more democratic but he « n M of the ; r effectiveness m 

each of the following method ,hm 
changing attitudes tow Songs ''; 

Having a unit on Wegro 

Learning a Mexican dance; .. 

Dr! SW from a different subcultural 

Planning a commmutyF^ ^ uppEr . roiddIe a „d lower classes; nerv 

Am«tans d aid e “oW tmrife'?; ^ with a minister, a priest, and 

tdChea 0 r P ea 0 ch U tell about his » Done for America.” 

2 ,ab Ldy1ng ‘ Famous Forehand ^ They H ^ Jem fColumhi. 

Read Ch ; n n S at ion of direct and indirect teachmg methods 

University Press) »r an 

intergroup education. ^ ^ m3l ;„ g a 

5 The good social-studies teacher - is '“J Suc h is the problem of a 

neighboring community 
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including the United Nations in the curriculum. What should our fifth- 
grade teacher do? Should she avoid the controversial ? If she includes the 
United Nations, what should be her approach ? Is the best solution present- 
ing both sides (as if there were only two) and letting pupi/s make up their 
minds, or does a teacher have a responsibility for helping pupils evaluate 
decisions from the standpoint of democratic values? 


6. Here are some outcomes and activities suggested by one course of 
study for a unit on home and family life at the first-grade level: 

Taking a walk around the neighborhood to look at different kinds of 
houses— colors, attractive yards, and the like; 

i ;P. r3W J n g P jctures *° illustrate the work of the father, the mother, and the 
child in the home; 


An understanding of the purposes of the various rooms in the home and 
an appreciation of the conveniences and comforts of each ; 

in thJh UndcrS ^" din § °* various types of furniture and appliances found 
in the home and the uses of each; 

hoodtdZlT^ ™ i0US typa ol bomcs {ound in the neighbor- 

“ ° f th f P^X'Ons lor solely end comfort. 

these imoortan/ 1 °° ^ *° ma ^ e some pupils uncomfortable? Are 

you thTonllZ'” 85 ,n . C ° r nneCti0n with h ° «* “d family life? Con 
t; 0 „? U ' SS m ° re m iee P m 8 m ‘h the goals ol democratic educa- 


cepfance of diffttttamong dm'i °" h ,° jf and fam,7 >' ,,Ye lo fosto 3C ' 
lowing differences: S ^ ple ’ mc,udi "8 understanding ol the lo 1- 

adopted children, 

children W h° have only one parent or none 
physically handicapped children 
f'egro children, 

first-generation Americans, 

Wha?^' 3nd Cath ° ,ic cM *e„. 

dren would acquire? ” Concemin S «ich of the above might she hope chi J- 
8- Social-studies textbooks for chiM„ • t 
quently been criticized for the inr?,.*- 10 the P rimar y grades have fre- 

example, describes a family in Unrea ^ t,c materia/. One text, for 

second child is born, the family derirt * C ^ 3t ^ er “ a s h°e c/erk. After a 
and eventually settle for a brirt hr, ^ *° 3 ^ ouse * They shop around 

days market. They furmsh at ^ ^ ™ 

W “h many electrical appliances, and Z2l ZZooZ^ ^ “ 
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Aside from being unrealistic, are there other criticisms of materials such 

35 th ShouH a teacher raise questions concerning these materials with children 
or not? 

, Does criticism of this « " ^m « 
should instead teach pupils Would a generalization such as 

What learnings might be 0 ?p 0 use in which they 

"we should not judge people in terms clthe hma n, 
live” be more in keeping with our soeial-stnd.es objectives? 


SELECTED READINGS 

, u A,,CE Children's Social Learning: Implications of 

°rinCet S dem«r a dcsoc,l« jATORSi Ed uca„ng for Amcrwan 

M,E pmgram! pres™*".* 

— — — * 

Association tor Washington, D. C„ 1956). Suggests areas 

StTJ^nat thevanous^e^. ^ , he Denver Pnhh'c 

Denver Public Sorrow ls, Grade Twelve (Denver, Colo, 1954). 

Schools, Kindergarten t L n _v,p r <: at all grade levels. . , 

official guide used by Denver ^ „, e Sociai Studies Cnrricuhim 

Ellsworth, Roth, and S studies, Washington, D. C, 1955). P 

(National Councillor^ ^ mmples of .mprovement programs earned 

^^■*PT , »^ lS S^ l ^ ,5a,lHrc ? a ^“andprocedurt 
SceS, I- development ‘experiences m .he social studies. 

— -a tw 

iZtZT 1 ,hc im ‘ 

the social st Cviedge^ot children, and eunent soeia. hen . 
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Newark Public Schools, Social Studies in Our Schools: A Guide to Improve- 
ment of Instruction in the Elementary r School (Board of Education, Newark, 
N. )., 1954). Describes the scope of their program in terms of areas in 
which growth is needed to meet persistent life situations. 

Otto, Henry J., Social Education in Elementary Schools (Rinehart & Co., 
1956). Presents general social characteristics of children at different ages, 
the objectives of social education, and the school's channels for social 
development. 


Philadelphia Public Schools, Social Studies in the Elementary Schools (Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1956). This comprehensive social-studies guide outlines the 
basic scope and sequence for the elementary school program. 

Preston Ralph C., Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School (rev. cd., 
Rinehart & Co., 1958). Deals with objectives, content, organization, and 
methods of teaching the social studies. 

San Bernardino County Schools, Social Studies to, Democracy's Children, 
( an ernar mo, Calif., 1955). Contains an explanation of the nature of 
the taming process, background material on which the social studies are 
ased and examples of sound practices that have been found workable in 
actual classroom situations. 

THRA Stes« E th A c’„ The r TaC ( h ' ng u Gco ^phy ( Apple ton-Century-Crofts, 1958). 

vides spi^.°4& rathCI ' han thC0Iy ° f toChi " S - Pr °- 

K -nA D S^is (rt A ed M S cIL*’ ^ ” ** 

of several cnnrwlf c f /’ - ' ^ Heat ^ & Co., 19 >2). Analyzes the content 
differences. y m e SOCial studies and points out similarities and 


W, “:, D ““ A Social Studies Bulletin (Wil; 

experiences of boys and girb- ^ lo '’ d P dcSn e and organize school 
groups function. We learn nhn ^ m ab ° Ut ourselves - We learn how 
tools we need. b ° Ut ° Ur WorId ’ We develop the skills and 


SELECTED FILMS 

Are You A Good Citizen? An 11-nT 

citizenship essentials. Coronet FIT 111 C S0Und introducing a check list of 
Freedom to Learn. A 27-minute mS " 

compare the precepts and practir^^ ^ teac her has her social-studies class 
and is charged with advocating r n I comr nunism with those of democracy, 
need to learn to judge the facts and* ^ Cr ^ e ^ ense is that students 

ci bzens of a democracy. National Fdi t.- 3 ^ Cedom to l 63 ™ develops true 
History of Your Community. AlW.° n *»«*»*«. 

thir C rh PUpiIS invcsli eaang the hisTo'^o”^ 4 - 61 '”’ sho '™g a group of eighth- 
that then community’s history is p J t J ^““"miinity. The pupils lcam 
n ? “P** of the hutory of our country. Coronet 

Our Lwmg Constitution. An 11 . 

of the Constitution i„ everyday life coront tFlf ”*”' 1 " 8 im P° rtancc 
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Pioneer Home , A. An 1 2 -minute sound film, showing the physical surroundings, 
homefurnishings, hard work, and simple pleasures of pioneer home life. 
Coronet Films. 

What Our Town Does for Us. An ll~minute sound film, showing Billy making 
a tour of the town hall and learning how community governments are organ- 
ized, what services they give, and how his bicycle tax and other taxes support 
community services. Coronet Films. 



CHAPTER 

10 


Understanding 
Quantitative 
Relationships — 
Arithmetic 


The only sound justification for givin 
arithmetic a place in the elemental 
curriculum u that it contributes direct] 


□ Our modern industrial civiliza- 
tion rests to a large degree on the 
achievements of mathematicians. The 
spectacular progress of modem man 
in controlling the environment and 
harnessing the forces of nature to 
meet his needs has been possible be- 
cause he had available a number 
system that was readily adaptable to 
a large number of practical problems. 
Indeed, many complicated mathe- 
matical procedures were invented be- 
cause it became necessary to deal 
more adequately with some aspect of 
the environment than was possible 
with the means at hand. 

Vocational success in certain 
fields depends to a large degree upon 
competence in mathematics, and at 
least some degree of competence in 
the fundamental processes of arith- 
metic is needed by everyone in con- 
nection with problems of daily life* 
Arithmetic is not only interwoven 
with the activities in which adults en- 
gage; it is also an integral part of the 
life of the young child. He uses it 
frequently in his everyday activities; 
his conversation is filled with state- 
ments and questions that reveal his 
interest in the quantitative aspects of 
his environment; and when he comes 
to school he is eager to know where 
things ar<^ how many there are, and 
how big. If he is taught properly, if 
his work is planned so that he has a 
chance to succeed, if the first school 
experiences are related to the esperi- 
^ees he has already had, and if 
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teachers continue to relate arithmetic to his everyday experiences as he 
progresses through the elementary school, arithmetic can he profitable and 
enjoyable for him. 


Arithmetic in the Changing Curriculum 


The changes that have taken place in the elementary-school cumerfum 
in the last ,J century rare 

of the anthmetre P^ A about , t from lining ,„e text- 

gram of the early 900 s, othas ^ ^ toaded ^ topics and 

books used at that tone. Th d , activities of children or adults; the 
processes that were lltde J' d ' was e ^ phasize d and practical applications 
computational phase of an *“ methodolo ^ ivas dominated by the idea that 
were relatively neglected a h gy aiative Iy unimportant, so 

Ibie^the'i" completed the elementary-school program, to perform 

amazing arithmetical tats. bolum ” we re disastrous for a very large 

The results of this banCTP ^ ^ faiIure and nonpro- 

number of pupils, Mlth me c ^ pupi|s dro p ped ou t of school before 
motion in elementary sch , program. Dissatisfaction with the tra- 

they completed the elernentary-schoo^ uogra * ^ ^ ^ ^ and 

ditional type of arithmetic P [0 (P arithmetic should not be taught at all 
1930’s. Some educators P™P® ted that it be postponed until the 

in the elementary school; pj^nately, these proposals did not make 

child reached the * CT “ th S” d ' nating arithmetic from the elementary-school 
much headway. Instead of out what had been wrong with anth- 

program, educators undertook to^ ^ foncfional program that made 

metic teaching in the pa ^ 

sense to children. . iqq stu dies of arithmetic had been ma e. 

In 1953, it was reported a ' been widc ly disseminated among members 
Summaries of these studies h inflaenccd textbooks and other instruo- 

of the teaching profession r md h mclhods 0 f instmetion mjmthiiietic 

tional materials, cumculuni guid^, have bee „ desenbed by 

The results of intensive s - in Forces Affecting American Erin- 

i William Van ^ 

4 — 19iS) ’ pp ' 

meutt and W. J- lve ’ 

347 - 427 . 
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one writer as “The Revolution in Arithmetic.” * A film explaining how re- 
search has changed the elementary school states, “Arithmetic has been taken 
from the blackboard and put into real life.” * Many careful studies of chil- 
dren’s achievements show that, in arithmetic, children in our schools today 
are doing better than any previous generation . 8 

Factors influencing the development of a more functional curriculum in 
arithmetic have been too numerous to attempt a complete discussion of them 
here. In the main, they are the same factors that have influenced the whole 
elementary-school curriculum. The discussion that follows centers attention 
on those factors that have influenced particularly the curriculum in arith- 
metic. 


Studies of adult uses of number and number operations 

A few decades ago, a number of studies were made to determine what 
anthmetic topics and processes were used frequently by adults in business, 
professional, and home life. On the basis of the findings of these studies, 
many topics and processes that were found to have little social utility were 
“ d 'T ant !’ metlc curriculum - Examples of these are unusual 
as Roma ^ /7 and y l " and a P° thcari “’ weights. Some topics such 

TulfedT add u CelVe u leSS Cmphasii than f °™crly. Similar studies re- 
frequentlv t lng d It rf T* progtam t 0 P ics Presses that function 
unffl vlM t, n T,! taX3ti0n and problems; in fact, 

business arithmetic ™ ^ SeVe " th ^ dghth gradcs was P riraaril y 

SCSESS - SSSK 

nnft fashil toSSttTrS " 6 "'s ' 1 " D “P ite the 

tions, most high school students areno^l ™ 1 ''? 1 ’ 1 *' 21 “ Vari ° US ° CCUpa ' 
campaign.’ The goal of vocational utility is too X ^ S “ Ch 3 ' SaleS 

Cnee to a ninth grader. He wants to Vnl h Iem ° te ‘° maie much differ ‘ 
world. And, happily that world it f li "i t °' V matllematic s fits into his own 
■ w-1, . 0f f3ncy and ^tactions. Thus stu- 

F '« wSSrP' 11, ,Th ' ReV ° 1 “ ti ° n 1,1 Ari,h ” £b c,” The Arithmetic Teacher, 

‘ % A ’S. T ^”k F ^ Custody. 

P- 15; Be^l R n R B 4 P 3 ,«« Facts," The Nation's Schools, 
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dents become interested in mathematics because it gives them quick access 
to a kind of adventure, which is enticing and satisfying * 

There is considerable evidence that the point of view expressed in the 
quo totiam above is beginning to influence f ^ 

mentary schools. There* “blister are calling their text- 

system and pnneiplcs of ™ jnstead P 0 f arlt! , meric and curriculum 

books elementary school mathema ^ improvement of the Teaching 
guides in some school systems f mount 0 f experimentation 

of Mathematics-Grades 1-12. A ^ far this trend ran be 

will need to be done before efforts (0 strengthen the 

extended into the elcmentary-scW continue. 

content of the arithmetic program are certai 


Studies of the uses of number by children 


dies ot me uses ui 

A number of studies have they use and 

pressions children encounter, w flf num bers they meet in their daily 

what situations requiring $ 1 f type has been used both to 

lives outside the school '"^ "coltemfmvatious age levels and to 
determine the most vital arttaeric it to the actual experiences of 

motivate the study of . j that opportunities for usmg artthmehc 

children. Studies have also ^ the social studies, music, art, health, 

exist in many curriculum areas sac pt ^ ^ been developed for teaching 
science, and physical educaho . in the elementary-school curno- 

arithmetic in connection with there 
ulum. T 


Studies relating to the learning dUnadV 

number facts and processes ^ ptocesses have been introduced 

studies have Shown. *a' “ J backgr0 und and the menhil 

before the average ch.ld h3S ' £ For example, dmsion by two place 

m urity to deal with ■ '* been moved from the fourth gn.de 

numbers, such as " “td that the mental age required to master^ 
to the sixth because it was foun f , „ which is the average mental 

operarion was 12 or of minimum csscn.iais for each 

ag e of fourth-graders. ^ rf ^ ^onsnes." *_<* d— « 

• E I9 fs (Sch “ 1 ““ 

May 1958, p- Glennon, Antni 1054 ). 

7 See Vincent I; ~vT Syracuse, N. 
turn, Syracuse University. > 
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grade is being modified as teachers learn that pupils differ widely in rates of 
learning. Many schools are experimenting with ungraded organizations and 
continuous progress programs which permit each child to progress according 
to his own pattern of learning. 


Improvements in textbooks and other 
instructional materials 

'} extbooks in arithmetic and the teachers’ manuals that accompany them 
provide the teacher with many suggestions for making arithmetic meaningful. 
Concrete materials that can be made by teachers and pupils or purchased 
from school supply houses offer endless possibilities for developing under- 
standing of number relationships. Lists of materials such as blocks, disks, 
rulers counting frames, and various measuring devices are found in books on 
e teaching of arithmetic, in professional magazines, and in curriculum 


Studies of children 

been collected 3 trcmen dous amount of information has 

techniques that mnf i S ] t0Wth and learmn g of children and about teaching 

to the enriro„Zt V ^ ^ “™P ,C ' * has demonstrated 

early childhood he is sunoundrf by^worid of Chi,d ' S Ieamin S- ^ r0m 
things, from which he gains idas of numh ' ' 3 ^ 

continues, these ideas are elaborated j 3nd nleasure - A* 

criminate among the objects and nJ” . d * vdoped - Children leam to dis- 
cepts continue to grow as the ensd „ P 5 tha ‘ surround ‘hern. Ideas and con- 
of-school environments vary greatly ToT b h < M me l m ° re meanin S fub 0ub 
to develop number concepts; others have 1 i In ' i,T W ^ °PP ortunitieS 
room environment in the modm, i mited opportunities. The class- 

for the development of number conc^tT^ SCh ° 01 pr ° vides man y materials 

revealed many facb cmccndng nu'^b!! 3 ^ Ct ° r “ Iearoin g- Research has 
possess some knowledge of numbe if r “ dmess ' We know that children 
“ * ^d= sanation among cMd™ “ te "*«*■' Because there 

• See a C , dcgrec of number awareness, the 

„ Xtacbct, 
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teacher must adapt the arithmetic program to the maturity level of the chil- 
dren. After readiness has been developed for beginning work m arithmetic, 
the problem remains of developing readiness for each new step in the 

^ We have stated that children live in a world of concrete rejects. 
cents of number are first developed by having children manipulate ob,ects 
^e ni step is an understanding of symbols like dots, dashes, or drawings 
“en L concrete obiects. Some pass to this mere ly than 
others. Tliose who have difficulty should not be rushed ." J r on- 
reach the stage where they can associate ™ the ^t 

r: 0 n" e> aTSs po" tht ’have less need of the "crutches" and can work 

*“«r t; s. «.;■ ;:rss 

However, these concepts are usua y i progrKS from these inad equate 

grasp of^be meaning of the number sierra It is 


re precise grasp of the mea g ^ systematicalIy 

necessary, therefore, that the an P ® arithmet , c ; s a developmental 

and presented in a certain order. Le 8 . n. w hp counts 


isented in a certain orden I objects he has> hc counts 

process. When a child wants ^ f y„» he gains additional 


M «"•» '° ““I Tin the group, he gains additional 
them. After learning the number o j) ^ ^ ano ther group, taking the 


them. After learning tne _nuuu~ ' wth another gro up, taking the 

concepts by comparing the si t her Step by step, he develops the 

group apart, and putting new groups °^“^ ons and t0 refine his 
concepts necessary to enable him to p leamed through a system- 

thinking. Since arithmetic is logrcal m natur . 
atic and logically organized program. 

The modern arithmetic P™?™" of F num ber and number operations, dc- 
which the child learns the the socia J uses of arithmetic, and 

velops computational ' k,1Is ' 1 d f otlie r branches of mathematics. Pnn- 
acquires a foundation for the V curric ulum have been snmmanzed 

ciples underlying the modem anthme 

as follows: . . , process that should be 

1. The learning of “'*^3 systematic, planned program. Instruc- 

°f the mathemarirf and significance to the average mdiudeal. 
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The more difficult computations such as are required in technical work 
should be deferred to levels beyond the elementary school. 

3. The content of the curriculum should be related to personal 3nd 
social needs emerging in current living both in and out of school. The evi- 
dence is clear that children have many quantitative experiences that should 
be made mathematically meaningful and socially significant to them. 

4. The pupil should be made intelligent about the development, status, 
and likely future trend of important social institutions through which num- 
ber functions in the community. 

3. Arithmetic instruction should be done in close association with all 
school work in which the use of quantitative procedures will clarify the situa- 
tion and help make it meaningful. 

6. A most fruitful approach to the enrichment instruction is the con- 
sideration of significant problems that will illuminate the present social situ- 
3 0I1 7 °r* C P^^krly in the area of economic competence. 

A growth m the ability to apply arithmetic effectively in social affairs 
“ S* y f faahtated b y abundant experience in using number in a wide 
vanety of purposeful group activities. 

tact mUCl ! arithmclic h lcarncd incidentally through Con- 

nor comnrehen ■ ' "V? 03 , ex Pn nc n ces . such learning is neither systemab'c 

of the baric skills and efficic^work mcaids. 5 ^ 0 " “ ^ 

di2crcnct!X^TXch h p°upltr de *" faStn,Cti0n * 

child devSpment with ?° U . Id . bC 50 arran S cd 35 to provide for continuity of 
so organized that there is nMIMnu ? 1 °[ strain and tension, and it should be 
a^ilable^den^^ as to ° f SUCCCSsful ^"”"5* 
be carefully considered in tire gnZL'of*^ Pr0Ce “ K ^ 

Improving Instruction 

cum^o^n^t ° f arithmetiC *“*>“*» influenced 

-ed is the d^C r ; r. pracfe ' n,e oifct and m ° st 

repetition as the means of lrami™ r ^, UP< f 3 Vety large amount of driU or 
facts, such as the basic combinations tabli PUP ‘ k mem0lize ra!es and 
processes, without providing on™*,’ “f f measure > and the fundamental 
There are several of these facts, 

quate. First, it is very difficult for a i * lnst ruction has proved made- 
factual material in arithmetic memon2ed the large amount of 

all these facts, they use roundabom ° ' ^ use chiIdre n cannot remember 
their fingers to ^ the r ofto o™. such as counting 

i» Washbptn r- ben ^ ave n °t leaded the 

Cnd “ W2 
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addition combinations. Repeated drill merely strengthens to n nefficie nt 

habits. Finally, because of a lack of understanding of what 1 they are trying ^ 
do, students become confused a ^ 0 ““Relieve that the wide use made 

TSfiXtrttzzz- - - -r — in 

arithmetic in the elementary scll ° o1 , is tnown as the incidental-learning 
The second of the recogniz arithmetic can be taught most 

theory. Advocates of this theoiy 10 . “ hen the child has a need for the 
effectively if instruction is provi J aI jthmetic instruction; num- 

fact or process. There h no plannrf^-^ with other activities 
ber experiences are utilized as y resu ] t of a f e i t nee d on the part 

of the school; and understanding comes 

of the child. is that it has seldom produced de- 

The primary wcalmiss of this (he activi ty program provides 

sirable results in practice, and t h a t these experiences do not 

too few occasions for learning ; an , |0n that much arithmetic is 

come in logical sequence^ There is 4 h ntob | e for motivating 

learned incidentally and that he a* S' Pj! that if arithmetic is 

the learning of anthmetic. taught systematically. 

to be learned adequately, it mustb * -phe meaning theory was 

The third theory is , the Nat ,onal Council of Teachers 

first publicized in the Tenth Yearbook o wr. the comouta- 


rjs=r. - 


toaTand the social aims mining of what they learn; and 

complished only if children undersUn ^ ^ of undershindable ideas, 
it conceives of arithmetic a 


principles, anu accepted by vmu*«jr - 

The meaning theory is now «*p nuinbcr 3S a system rather than 

the field of arithmetic. It att ™ P t , bulU i n g through the use of concrete 
as isolated facts. It emphasizes " th< f relationsI .ipa in arithmetic. It he 1* 
materials and the recognition h instiuctl0 n m anthmc tl ^ 

much promise for " ^ djscu ^d in the Mowing pages are 
The procedures and teen 4 
upon the meaning theory. 


Adequate equipment ._ nt as the child's readiness 

The teacher's readiness totmeh is „ f thc tcachc r is the 

to learn. One of the mos ^ MatLan3 „ Q , The Teaching cl 

“ Tenth Y«d-° ^Sg M (Lton a bn Unimmly, 191 !)- 
Arithmetic (Teachers College, 
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procurement of adequate equipment. Very few classrooms have sufficient 
equipment on hand to enable teachers to teach arithmetic concretely; fre- 
quently almost all that is provided is a blackboard and a textbook. Since the 
child’s progress in learning to use arithmetic depends largely upon under- 
standing, an abundance of concrete materials should be available in the class- 
room. These materials need not be expensive; they may be shared by more 
than one teacher; and they should be selected wisely. The following list 
illustrates the types of materials that can be used effectively: 


Large clock dials 

Current and yearly calendars 

Date stamp 

Rulers 

Yardsticks 

Tape measures 

Blocks 

Scales 

Measuring spoons 
Fruit jars 
Milk bottles 
Measuring cups 
Berry baskets 
Abacus 

Wooden or cardboard counters 

Dominoes 

Ball of string 

Compass 

Adding machines 


Metronome 
Thermometer 
Toy telephones 
Telephone directory 
Real postage stamps of various 
denominations 
Toy bank 
Toy cash register 
Blank checks 

Fractional disks cut in geometric 
patterns 
Egg cartons 
Sand 

Timetables (railroad, bus, and air- 
line) 

Automobile license plates 
Stop watch 

Coins, tickets, price tags 


Developing number readiness 

we :“f a Tchnd r t nda r entaI faC ‘° r in the «— *■* P—s. As 

ben. One reason for this lack of* ° ^ fil5t 3re read y for num ' 

experience of the child prior to mteri “ 3 bmited environmental 

the lack of ability. i n dthcr ^ ft " S fitS ‘ ^ de - A second reason is 

provide pupils with rich varied sori l f the teacher is the same— to 

number and its uses. These ex P enences "’hich will give meaning to 

have had only limited opportunity a^rT ^ 611 “ the ga P s for wh ° 
those with limited ability. ^ stimulate the mental growth of 

Gtst is the radinesTrflhe chi'mrh eadinC5S ^ mu5t bc considCTed - ' ne 
enters school. How is the teacher ES ‘ 1 ’ * StUdy ° f nun > b er when he first 
number readiness? General mM t0 deten uine the child’s state of 

1 rad,nKS "V be Of some value. In most 
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cases, however, the teacher will have to depend upon obsemtions of 

the child's behavior. The following factors are among those that the teacher 
should consider in her observations: 

Tire child's mental ability; t)lis 

Mis range of quantitative information; 

His memory span; 

His ability to see and use relationships; 

His interest in number; 

His work habits; 

i rWrmined by careful observation of his be- 

The child's »“ ds “ n ^ needs are determined, the teacher can pro- 
havior in these areas. Once thes lhese needs and thus prepare the 

ceed with a readiness pmgra „ second aspect of the readiness program 
pupil for the number P to g^ ' advan ce from one level of learning to 

involves the readiness of th . t ] ,- s sta g e 0 f development is de- 

the next. Determination o J g, a( ^ preced i„ g lev d. 

pendent upon his knowledge, teacher may find standardized readi- 

In addition to her own oldcr . Informal tests of her own 

ness tests valuable as the , . in | t h e data needed. . 

making may also be used for f jnas has been determined, what is the 

Once the state of numbe ide stu dents with needed ex- 

nature of the readiness * w ,u develop a readiness for number 

periences? The following list of actmt 

“T Activities to provide concrete experiences! measuring, cuthng, con- 
Stm 1"to“viX"aoL experiences: the study of pictures, 

actualnumba experiences of the ch 

by the ^f^^nces gained through planning activities mvo vmg 
““-Many similar acti “ 

show chiMren thTwrays^n which number functions in their lives. 


developing basic number con P counting. Innumerable oppor- 

The fundamental ^ ^ 

tunities for counting o 
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actual needs of the child. He counts the objects with which he plays and 
thus gradually comes to understand the meaning of a very few numbers. 
When the child enters school, the opportunities for counting increase. The 
wise teacher will organize these opportunities into an effective program of 
learning activities. 


rote counting. Saying the number names in order is usually thought of 
as rote counting. There is a great deal of controversy as to its value to the 
child. Its advocates hold that it is the basic counting ability, that the num- 
ber names and the sequence in which they occur must be learned before the 
child can consider the group. It is true that children must learn the number 
names and establish their sequence. The danger in this form of counting, 
however, lies in the fact that it is a mechanical process. Teachers are often 
led to believe that students who can recite the number names in rapid order 
have an understanding of the meaning of number. What appears to be 
understanding may be only mechanical response. 

Rational counting, or Enumeration. Rational counting is associating 
ina cZ T I T e 7 Vlth ' he “"“ponding number of objects. When count- 
abfliw comlt |eC l SU a f b '° cb ’ the chi,d is counti "S "-tonally. This 
bl '? nd ril y ’ n nd t£ad,Cr mUSt be “to-n that the child is not 

lbs « tv?ou n :tr rounting L numbcr ° f 

named is the total of the objects counted ‘ hat ^ ** nUmber 

standing of the otdnoflJirmi t?" 5 ^ ° f counlin S in ™lves an under- 
Wvn as the cardinal and the ordtaal^^d ^ T tW ° desi S nationS ’ 

things are being considered-one two etc O d "I “""l !*“ te ” h ° W ^ 7 

third, etc., and are used to indicate position o^lulT “ ’ 

ing, manT^n^it T ^ ^ >“~ 

next logical step in the sequence of aritWri T' ““"‘‘"S P rocess - The 
comparison of one group i^h another With T “T 6 “ 46 StUdy ” 
child sees that a group of five is two ™ ^ Ups of concrete objects the 

of three is less than five. pL^ho Zt" * S J° UP ° f and 3 ^ 

matching groups one to one, and in d t P rovldcd ln counting groups, in 
between one and another. determining the numerical difference 

recommended ta ft^obStT be^nf ^ 610,11,5 wilho >-t “--ting. It is 
makes for easier recognition Cards sh,!'® 0 ' 5 ™ S ° me definitc pattern, as this 
groups can be exposed without X .T® arra "gcment s of number 

of objects in _the groups. Later tLlavL^ a™ ‘° count the number 
dren to examine and study further P ° S ‘ ed in the r00n > for *<: chi '- 
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The child must be able to identify and reproduce groups. He learns to 
identify a group of five among groups of four, Eve, and sec He chooses the 
Picture with Eve circles, the basket with three apples, the box noth fou 
maAles Not only must the child be able to identify groups but he mus 
marbles, hot o y H e arranges his blocks into groups of various sizes 

learn to reproduce them. He ana g ^ ^ ^ gets four b 00 ks 

the=£toc e^S^^^rTSn^ 

of our number system that auantitv. In learning to recognize, 

count, the child gains his n con P url d crstand ing of the number system 

— - ° f ai1 “ 

instruction. 


Developing computational skills 

. fn have the pupils memorize all tne 

The traditional teacher aUernp ^ different approach. She leads the 
combinations. Tl.e modem teactier ^ by ^ lt opart ai.d 

children through a study o different arrangements possible. The 

putting it together again in a 

number group “six’ is seen 3S. 

a group of six objects 

turn groups of three objects 
groups of four and two 

groups of two and four 

groups of Eve and one 

groups of one and five 

three groups of two 

„ rnpetlicr is done with concrete ob]ects. 
.. , t taking apart and P uttm S I different combinations that make 

Its in"the »*> ^ ^ ^ 

be app^d to multiplication £ ^ scc tbat . certain number of 

divided into equal groups- 
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equal groups equals a certain group and that certain groups can be divided 
into a number of smaller groups that arc equal. 

It is not necessary to wait until all the combination facts have been 
developed to start using them. When the teacher feels that a basic under- 
standing of any of the facts has been established, she can have the children 
begin to use them- This early practice will help to fix the facts more firmly 
in the child’s mind and develop his facility in using them. The teacher 
should he careful to select problems that have real meaning for pupils. An 
alert teacher will discover many classroom situations from which to draw 
problems. If these situations do not present sufficient material for adequate 
drill, she can supplement them with problems of her own choosing if they 
have real meaning in the lives of the pupils. 

In teaching the four fundamental processes, the traditional teacher 
stated the rule, illustrated it with one or more problems on the blackboard, 
an en provided long penods of drill. It was hoped that many repetitions 
would enable the pupil to remember the rule when it was needed in the 
ue However, many pupils who were taught by this method had no 
n erstandmg of what they were trying to do or why they were doing it. 

process'^ TfY™ Id ' a approach in teaching the arithmetic 

so that the W ' *7 S , e Se CC , tS 3 rcd P ro hlem from the classroom situation 

Z a so^rint ofTt, ir 1 to SOlVC i,; thc "’ ste P sh =P. s bo tads them 

process pr0b i em ’ 3ll0Wing them l ° discover as much of tire 

Me an^ s^i, ? ' ^ W * ‘hoy Progress, they use 

« “'f *° flIustatc and record newYdeas. 

P m“ mXr; thcm to ^ *■ ne r 

ing, she does not attempt to We fte chddr^ n ' 
stated in the textbook. wt, m r , ,™ ld tarn her words or those 

adequate understanding of the proved shZa CMd £na ” y de ' e,0 P ed an 
sMls and maintain than at the appropriate fed P “ dnI1 ‘° inCI<aSe ^ 

there is understan^^nftY^of^^T.™ 63 "'"® for *0 POP®- men 
hked subject Another advantage is that th^ vm"? 11 ’ 1 * 0 Ceases t0 be 3 d “' 
his memory. At any time in the f, h ? cl,nd does not have t0 re ty u P° n 
he has need for it ^ he develop the process again if 


Developing fractional concepts 

some knowledge of fractions raff SI3dc ’ cllild ren have already acquired 
11 Ada R_ Poit;n . Differences ,n individual ability and pre- 

Childbed Education, 
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in their everyday school life. T1 ^ an apple> or a stick of 

classroom. A child desires i to >s are p > or t0 draw a line half as 

gum. Or perhaps he needs a a J p nnl ary-school teachers use a 
long as another line. In meeting , d t familiarity with the 

very informal approach. o£ onc half and one 

names of fractions. The du s" It is not expected that 

fourth and will learn that v ^ dev£ i op thorough and complete 

this instruction in the a rich background for the systematic 

understandings; rather, it F , 

study of fractions in the >»*»“'““ ® emalic development of fraction con- 

In the intermediate grades t mlich the same way 

cepts begins with mampulati , . d As stated earlier, each teacher 

as whole-number concepts we ,. t j 0 n of appropriate concrete mate- 

should gradually gather toge er £ for ^ frach 

rials. Sectional spheres or S1VC and can be cut into appropriate 

concepts. Paper pie plates « P| ma(< . rials> sh eets of plain paper can be 
parts. In the absence of any ^ provided s0 &3t each child 

used. A sufficient quanti y 

has a set to manipulate at his desk. ^ ^ relationship „f the parts to the 
The first concept to be P a$ a papeI plate, into four equa 

whole. By actually dividing an object, and that , he sum 0 f the 

parts, children discov. W ^ ^tinned until the most can- 

parts makes the whole. This P ^ As th£ children work w i ll con 
monly used unit fractions bee f re ely fa ordcr to leam the la - 

Crete materials, they discuss then | ^ ^ piclures a „ d drawmgs 

,uag= of fractions. They to™ * tcadicr tads them to understand^ 


:e materials, tncy « rec0 rd them witn pu-hu»« 

guage of fraetions. They leam » leads them to understand Uie 

Id! finally, with abstract ominat „r, to recognize the drffer nc« 

lid putting them together^ ^ are developed in same —« 

the pupil has reached tl ’‘ s ^ ncretc to rediscover some concepts. 

return to tire concrete or 
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Developing concepts of measure 


The study of measure begins in the first grade and continues throughout 
the childs school life. Since it is impossible to teach all the known systems, 
a choice will have to be made as to what measures will be included in the 
arithmetic program. The basic consideration in making this choice will be 
the needs of the child. These needs will vary somewhat with the environ- 
ment in which the child lives. Children living in a rural community will 
have different needs from those living in an urban community. Generally, 
the most commonly used measures are selected. Certainly any measures that 
are much used in that particular community should be included. 

Children learn measures best through use. Countless opportunities for 
the development of concepts of measurement occur daily, both during and 
after school hours. Children leam to tell the time of day, the day of the 
:U ,'i 1 e , J ^’ C mantb ' They measure materials in the manual-arts 
ete and 1 VC1S f themselves in their health P“°A They watch the thermom- 
Tuninr ^ ^ “' IeCt m0ni T for lunches, f ° r 

llTof tee oZ* v PartieS ' The tate ^vantage 0f 

In tl pportunltl “ t0 measurement a functional area of study, 
gain exoaii^t, 813 pr ° gnlm “ infonna! r aIIo "' in S children to 

To have a™ ^ No attempt should be made 

meamres. It will also prove valuable IfohtaKfe ^ ^ 

when an individual needs tn ' f ’ mce thcre arc "“"y bmes 

ment. If the elasTroom ' “ t,nate in of the actual measure- 

problems to afford adequate° P ractice, ° p “ w* ^ 3 SUfficient number ° f 
used. The teacher should K*. ^ blems from the textbook may be 

latcd to the lives of the children ** ^ problems that are closely re- 

f *» primary’ grades are 

denominate numbers— that ic % ° Ur “ lnt ^ am ental processes with 

4 houn . 5 pounds-are introduced m 5 a5uranc "ts, such as 7 feet, 

drEculty Ife in rartying and “ .P° ssible - The principal 

have begun their experiences with fifrti ' n< * by ***“ hme the students will 
> ‘ on 'y »» things can „ added OI ““ 

Drill is important 

There has been a meat Arc 

in the arithmetic program Used ™" dastandin 5 about the role of drill 
at the proper time and in the proper 
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manner it is an effective method of teaching. Four principles govern the use 

thinking »«■“ J * “ „ £ „„ «„ Wh« 

fnT^CSm^e^o ensure that pupils do not attempt dnll 

before they have achieved unde j S ^‘ n ' 1 '" 1 |' for practice. Situations should be 
2. Pupils must see or feet a ar o hme t,c procedures, and these 

created that will require extensive improvement. When the 

situations should continually stnmdate ^ 

pupil has the desire to improve ■ ■ h process involved. Once 

P 3. Practice should be ^J'^re for improving the skill created 
understanding has been acquire .y^, in playing games or using e- 

within the child, there is 

vices that take time to learn to operate ^ r£gujre dnU To attempt 

4. Not all arithmetic a rnp t ^ ^ (00 Iarge a load on the 
to master every phase of an . (0 an acce ptable level in each child, 

learner. Once a skill ffi ; t tc maintain it need be provided. 

only an amount of dnll sufficient t 


Ihe improvement of problem imoortant than problem- 

No part of the child’s scho ^ ma jor objectives of instruc- 
solving. Ability to solve problems ^ ^ ^ ^ child who learns 
tion not only in arithmetic solutions to problems without depend- 
to think more accurately and t „ con ,nbute to group welfare 

ine upon others will be m P 

£UtU Most arithmetic texts a pmMcm 

situation is stated in words -d ^ llIustra t,on indicates the dif 
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There is a place in the arithmetic program for the use of problems, but 
good story problems are more likely to result in genuine quantitative think' 
mg. Problems may be used for short drill periods on a specific process after 
understanding has been acquired, but the introduction of the process should 
be made through real problem situations. 

lbe program of instruction in arithmetic should provide for both inci- 
dental and planned-for' story problems. Incidental problems, growing out 
of the expcnences of the pupils, may be used in developing many worth- 
while understandings and skills. The teacher should encourage students to 
state these problems in words. Then the class as a whole may help solve 


Since the inctdental problems will not afford adequate practice, it is 
essential that the teacher provide many additional story problems. The 
planned-far’ story problems are those taken from the unit being studied or 

‘ k°' 0t are must be exercised in their selection, because 

not all of the story problems printed in the textbooks are good. 

presenUo pupils'™ **“ foUow,n S criteria to stor y problems that they 

» a part ° f the 
appeaI to thc 

the pupils. It should befreeVr * problems should be easily understood by 

processes that pupils have been sh.n • d * '“sons on the fundamental 
fumWtal skills that pupils have £acqui^f° U ' d PUt “ t0 pIaCtiCe 
There has been a great deal of i ^ 
solring story problems. Most of the 1 °" m0lS that P u P lls make in 

type of textbook problem. If th<* ve dealt %vit h the traditional 

selection of “planned-for” storv intbcated above are followed in the 

eliminated. The first step in the ' CmS ’ these difficulties will be 

identification of the difficulties ° f P r °blem-solving is the 

^ork should reveal many of the errn & a ana ^>‘ s i s of their written 

tion should be initiated. Difficuhip-T 3 P r0 3 r; un of remedial instruc- 
understanding of the problem an a “ ost .“™n»nly are a lack of 

processes. Lack of understanding nuv bed ^ Ule four fundamental 
S > ° due to Poor reading, inadequate 
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vocabulary, or poor concepts %£ 

these deficiencies s ^°“ ld b , P hat facts are g Ln, (2) what is to be done, 
exercises in reading to find ( ) >' a , p[ ® ces ,. is t0 be used . Exercises 

(3) an approximate answer, { ) _ m o V he used to increase vocabu- 

similar to those used in the reading P r0 8 ra developing concepts of the 

lary. Graphical ^ - a 

processes involved. Only on ^ ^ what facts are given, another to 

One group of problems will 

find what is to be done, and so on d upon the correctness 

In problem-solving, ^ nst afa pupiTmust have under- 
of the process rather than of t dev( ! Ioping s k,tl in computation he 

standing of number processes ses involved in problem-solving 

must have an understan ng ° ^ ^ processes . Accuracy is impor- 

before he can develop shill m th undeBt anding of the processes in- 

fant, hut it will develop rapidly onee 
volved is acquired. 


Providing for mdiv, ^ , ivide range of individual 

The classroom [each f r ,.“ "dSievement among .he pupils in any one 

differences in arithmetic ahili^andach ? ^ ^ ab]e nd th e not-so- 

class fn the process of identifying P with a high level of mathe- 

ab le teachers also find the occasional n P P abllily . There may be 

“tofahility. Wearenot soreof theong dMK s potentiality for mathe, 

a special genetic factor at wo , ■ oi some very bnght childre 

HZ. o e r.tmayhe.hat d.e «dy^ emaita]ly „ , dren w, di al, 

™::tx s-“ - J p— ta in c " Z 

SU8S f Ability to compute 

5Sf| 

always have been )* 
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(he docs not know the answer to 6 x 9). Or it may be due to personality 
characteristics; lie may make ‘ careless" mistakes as a result of too-liasty work. 

m do toom PC 0rmanCC r 71 * thC r “ U “ ° l Allege, of haring 

o do oo many pages ofdnll-type exercises at a level that has long ceased to 

dren who will trecomTom future ™fcm "i!^ ” ClaS . SCS SOmC C . hfl ‘ 

d’rco^^rindpte ' IndlT SCC prot 

They should be encouraged to^L'bwn'd T'' mathcmab ’ caI P roblcms ' 
and to make the most of their abilitv T 1 d ^ re< l ulranents of the g rad c 
in checking system so that they do^ 'not '7 £”'*“* Sll °“ Id incIude a built ' 
pendently. On occasion one of n,~ P^ctice emors as they work inde- 
language arts. If his reading rate is 5 may bc a low achiever in the 

more in order to build up reading skills ’ ° nCCds *“ be motivat cd to read 

Evaluation of Pupil Progress 

■netie instruction havfb^i™^,*',^^ ‘° which thc objectives of arith- 
defining. collecting, reco^Tnd ‘t™ It consists of 

of individuals as the results of experienc^ fi/"? cv, ’^ ence s of the growth 
IS collected through tests, observ^&m “ ^ haVe been Provided. Evidence 
„ . ’ convei5a hons, and self-appraisal. 

""'“-""LTrr, “» *■«-» .b» a. » 

* * blcb outcomes have been a^o ^ W ° r that indicate the 
S? ■°" d develop good attitudl andT^ ''' 4 P">S™n of arith- 
ful ola ° l behaWor tIu t indicate the ores 0 * habltS “ rach child. Observ- 
likcs Wdl with oth « CT ( < 3)°a f cl h Tfet tra, d- are: (1) “id 

““ z* -ipZZfSSTV- •“ 

velop an U„d ' d S ln ° w, ' d S= *nd use of numf 3 " arilb ">etie problem, 
acquire skill ." Sta " dm 8 of the value and social ” 15 “‘ended, he should de- 
^ 11 m min S a in his daily activities* ‘ S "‘ fiC!nre of arithmetic and 

• is hc able to make use of his 
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number knowledge in school activities, in making pnrete^t Are stom, in 

telling time, and in reading the lend ar, and the differences 

understand the value of money, ^ ^ addres5es of homes> 

between A.M. and P.M.? Can 1 1 answen t0 these and many other 

questions carTbe taken^as evident of an understanding of the social value of 

^'S^--S«3K5S£S3£3 

of this objective. In seeking e and test his 

need to observe the child as he objet into other groups as 

hnowledge. Can he divide a gr P plate into fourths? 

directed? Can he divide » # ? Cm he solve story 
Can he explain what he is doing , Lotions with numbers and to ex- 
problems? Ability to P“ °™ ’" vidence that he has an understanding of the 
plain his work can be taken 

function of numbers. considered an important outcome of 

Computational skill has S b * ( ^ slllIs is relatively simple. Does 
the arithmetic program. Evaluah ^ ^ fundamen tal processes with 
the pupil show evidence of abd fy t An affirmative answer to this 

accuracy and a reasonable t eSnce of the child's computational 

question, however, is not complete analysis of all written work, 

ability. The teacher should make a ^ necessaIy haV e him work aloud, 
observe the child while he 15 3 Ufficic „t evidence can be obtained 

By the use of all these e q ’ have been developed, 
determine the extent to which these 


Techniques of evaluation collecting the ^ evaluation. The type used 

Most teachers use four tcctaj^o and ^ conditio „s under 

-,ri rts 

and weaknesses, his habits and methods^ ^ obscIM tions are d - 

oped arithmetical und^ ^ ^ wil l enable her to discover how well 

sired the teacher provides situa 
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a child understands certain concepts or particular skills. Primary teachers 
depend almost wholly upon this technique of evaluation. 

2. Informal conversation is particularly valuable in determining faulty 
thinking or detecting inaccurate concepts. As the child works, the teacher 
discusses the problem with him, asking questions as to how and why he is 
doing certain things, or having him work the entire problem aloud. She can 
determine his attitudes toward arithmetic and detect poor habits of work. 
Because conversation is completely individual in nature, it is a most reliable 
method of obtaining desired information. 

3. Tests are a very valuable means of collecting data pertaining to learn- 
ing, if used properly. Great care must be exercised, however, in the selection 
o tests, ecause not all of them do a good job of measuring what they are 
supposed to measure and because scores are often misleading. Standardized 
tests are valuable for survey purposes. Diagnostic tests arc useful in deter- 
mrnrng mdrvrdual and class difficulties. Tcachcr-made tests tern be used to 

hat T" | eaChin& Grou I™de tests-tests made by the group 

bndTnfof g th them 7‘ re Particularly valuable in developing an under- 

thepuolrs 1 Jel oTf A " tC$tS 5h0U ' d bc rarefuI1 y ad»pt* to 

Tesls “ e fc»>«i ^ upil hould 
never be made to feel Hut hrs whole future depends upon the outcome of a 

tion It helps the^uoif T ° nC i° f ^ mDSt Valuable techniques of evalua- 

comin^ h „^t e or i ^: h :rbr.„ h ir. 3ccomp, ' shin “ ts » d 

of a skilled teacher Tip do t0 lm P rovc - Under the guidance 

the best use of his abilities"'!!! 0 '""T* many of bis limitations and to make 
charts, records, or mluah °" ™ y b ' » the form of individual 

be prepared for use by pupils. IC ' emcnt ' Sdf -upprarsal check lists may also 


Summary 

from day to day and pr ° blems the adult meets 

2. In the modern school ariClic 'r ’* ° f the > 0U "S child - 

development, as a way of thinking o a P rese nted as an aspect of child 
and procedure. g ’ nd 25 an dement in social organization 

3. The arithmetic program in iTip i 

teaching staff’s concept of the nahirp n^u**?* 1 * 3 *? sc ^ 00 ^ ^ influenced by the 
4 ; Modem theories of learning e lea ™ in g process, 
meaning, relationships, and understand app ied to arithmetic emphasize 
stract sjmbols. understanding rather than isolated drill on ab- 
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5. Improving " 

(b) developing number developing factional concepts, (f) 

(d) developing computet, onal s , ( ? f „ se o£ drill, and (h) 

developing concepts of measure, (g) mrprovrng 

improving problem-solving. influenced by (a) 

6. Grade placement of arid me C learning , (c , the maturity 

scientific research, (b) the orga sequential nature of arithmetic, and 

level of the child, (d) the logrcal “^‘^environment. 

(e) the needs of the child as lnfluen y elimination of 

7. The trend of tire arithmebc ^”^00 of more difficult 
seldom-used matenal and p0Stp ? n ture t0 profit from such study. 

topics until pupils are sufB ° en . y „ ogress in arithmetic include (a) 

8. Techniques tor evaluab . , the use of tests, and (d, 

teacher observation, (b) mtormai 

self-evaluation by pupils- 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


l ronsiderable emphasis is placed 
f. In a modem arithmetic en^ ^ , 3nd general, rations 

pon having children d, scorer lo raemDliz i„g rules for certs m anth- 

bout the number system. In P“ ^ (0 find out hotv numbers can 

retical processes, pup* “ e “ for example, a strip of cardboarc may 

struct an instructional ard 

in your college class. , Her teacher says, 

2. Martha's Lons U tic facts but doesn't taLc 

■■Martha can really do the 
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the time to do accurate wort” Is Martha's problem an arithmetic or a 
personality problem? How does the teacher deal with it? Which of the 
evaluation procedures suggested in this chapter will help? 


What should you do about the child who gets the right answer but 
gets it by a long, roundabout route? It you ash him 9 + 6, he may mentally 
gore, 9 is 1 less than 10; 6 is I more than 5; I less and 1 more cancel each 
other out, so it s just lihe adding 10 + 5, which is 15 " 

Should he be commended or reprimanded for inch a procedure? 
or continue to thi “tf * 9 + * ^matically, 


the zesffofnrohf “ preSCtvc ,I,e spontaneity, the creativity, 

While “[the same m "'" ng “ "“c —X young children have, 
four fundamental proertse. 03 ” PUP ‘ ,S 3Chi<:VC SpCed 3nd accurac y in fhe 

basic farts in Addition Tub! f T V3 , n ° U ? Jcinds to hd P pup* Jearn the 
games, however vary treme T IOn '. muPl P I,ca tion, and division. Arithmetic 
samples: ^ ‘^ndously m their educational value. Here are three 

calls out a number combimtion 7 T 5^x1° \ P !!f 7 3I ’ d 3t ^ 
anssver by the time he catches the bean n "* “ su PP 05ed t0 have the 

Baseball. Teacher divides the class hftn h 
diamond on the board. This is t h ° teams an ^ draws a baseball 
She calls on one child to be thr f 3 H^^P^'cation drill on the 6 facts. 
pitcher “ delivers " a number sav 7 ' * £ 3n0ther fo be fhe Matter. The 
6 X 7 correctly in order to make a hit H The battcr must multiply 

is initials in that box), where bp «•» C 60 ^ 0es ^ rst base (by writing 
"**» a bit. Score is ^ ofTbe nuLtr 7* ^ on bis team 

Anthmetic Match. Pupils divide n “ S made b X each side, 
of the room. Teacher giv« a tu m 'e" ° c™ 3nd »P on each side 

misses, he must sit down. Team hav ■ C ° mb,n3twn f o each child. It he 
W ™ Not o *”“* most Payers standing at the end 

for drill. Can you esplain why? 
anth m =t, c practice or the meebanfet tl ^ ° £ 3 S a me?ThouId the 
poor students have Jess p racfl <. e ,; lan occupy morc time? sho „,d 

questions might you ash to arrive at ^? * " more? What ° fte 

Keeping your criteria in mind, make ud a a 

P good arithmetic game for 
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use in drilling on the addition combinations. Defend your game to your 
classmates. 

7. How can a sixth-grade teacher help a pupil who feels he is no good in 
arithmetic because it runs in his family? Can your evaluate procedures 
help? 

g Assume that you are a third-grade teacher, that your class is working 
S. Assume that yo t0 develop the table of liquid 

on measurement and that ma t eria J s will you use? How 

measurement with your pupils. What concrer 
will you mahe use of them with your class. 

9. How can a teacher utilize each of the following activities for the 

teaching of arithmetic in Hirst 8 
Collecting money for the Marcn 

S“retgaS 

Operating a school lunch program. 

Weighing and measuring children. 

. , average pupil in the fourth grade of Edge- 

to. Mike is a „f continuous progress, or auto- 

mont School. Ed 87 ont , be ! . e!emc „tary school. "We take care of indi- 

:S ‘ ” 

traction, and multiplication faefri ^ ^ digjt . Hc is completely lost, 
be learning multiplication y in arithmetic and J go veiy 

His teacher says, ™ ***» PT* foVth 

slowly with these pupils- ma terial she is giving to the rest 

materia! slmvly, it « still sam 

class. . what happens all too often m the efe-maitar? 

Mike's case represen pupl7s regular! ly, regardless 

school. Along with a pohcy J of con(cnf an(J sbHs bc mastered at 
achievement, there goes a fired ^ fc de tc acher may have 

each grade level. Consequent ^ J blIt nevertheless she wiH bcgm 

do not know the basic number com - th at she takes care of individual 
teaching division * nd cov e,ing new material slowly. What she do 

differences by grouping 0 f continuous growth. , - ci 20U /d 

in effect is to denythc pim P ^ .„ our efanentaiy 

What can be done ^ ^ ^ ma ster some of the funda 

Mike be sent back t 
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mentals lie lias missed? Should his teacher give him extra work to do at 
home? Should she give him some diagnostic tests to find out his weaknesses 
and then plan her instruction accordingly? Evaluate each one of these steps 
in terms of possible consequences to Mike. 

If his teacher has discovered that Mike docs not know addition, how can 
she plan to help him with his deficiency when she has thirty-five other 
pupils to think of during the arithmetic period? What kinds of self-teaching 
devices can she use? How can she keep Mike’s motivation high ? Can other 
pupils be used to help Mike? 
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Arithmetic Teachm SIdlI: Mai "taining the Balance,” The 

n -tic program sSdtpW^^ U9 - 136 - S W* ** the arith- 
Departviest op Classroom P T?. taih , nin S andsliI1 - 

Teaching Arithmetic (NarionS^Ed’ Resarch Says to the Teacher— 

the importance of underrtLndina " Associali ° n . 1953). Deals with 
of rules planning, grade placement, drill" , ” d,v,dt,al differences, the use 
Glenxox, Vincent Developing J ?^ tche ?’ and ^aluating results. 

New York School Study Council P ™ ct *ces in Arithmetic (Central 

^ ^-^hoil p ^ S>TaCU5e ' N * Y-, 1951). Suggests a more 
a Teaching Arithmetic in the AforW, c u , 

Syracuse, N. Y. 1953% p .°° (^hool of Education, Syra- 
an thmeh'c in connection with units. " ° mtS ° Ut P 0ssi ' b »hties for teaching 

University, °'T 3ni ^« 0 n (School of Education, Syracuse 

i" 5 ’ ?" d P( ovid « illustrations of fc th,ee of aritlrmetic 

SSTV 1 !* * "“s' 11 *> “ D - 
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Understanding u».«u— ■ 

K ” E Co%T 7) C C^" ‘h= 

modem program in ^hmelic- ^ B , Teaching Arithmetic 

Marks, John L., Pordv, C. R., ana . ifi £jpen enccs for 

for Understanding (UO-« 0 ™ and understanding, 

grades 1-8, emphasizing motivation, d and Teaching Arithmetic 

McSvvain, E. T„ and Cooke, Ralph J-. t 19;s) ita bool views 

in the Elementary School (Henry Ho numEnca l structure. Emphasizes 
mathematics as a language as w tion$ 3n d applications of anthmetic. 
understanding of terms, con “, P ., fj^ithmetic (Silver Burdett Co , 1955). 
Morton, Robert L., Teaching teaching every phase of arithmetic to 

Contains detailed suggestions for teaching 

nSSffilSWSS?? 

.1 — *»” * ” ,b ‘ 

of arithmetic. Ebucation, Improvement of the Teaching 

Oklahoma State Department E 1957) . Suggests what should be 

of Mathematics (Oklahoma Cl *J' . lics (aI1 thmetic) program and pro- 
emphasized in the Sand other forms ofma.hcmatcn 

-#^23£« fassar^ 

approach to the 1951)- 

WaS'So., How-to Tead,—, ^ ^ J, topics 

Salman; teachers- 


SELECTED FILMS arc aiaiIabIe on the 

The following the neaiest distributor of audio- 

SLldSTofsngg^ons regarding Elms and fi .ms i P • 


mary grades demonstrating methods of teaching 

The Calendar, s d wha , Time Is It? 

Substract.onlsEasy.a 
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What Is Four? A 20-minutc sound film that pictorializcs the differences between 
numbers. Illustrates the "four family/’ Young America Films. 

Willie and the Mouse. An 11-minute sound film showing the difference between 
the old and the new methods of teaching arithmetic. Teaching Films 
Custodians. 


Intermediate grades 

Decimals Axe Easy. An 11-minute sound film, showing the meaning of decimals 
and their importance in daily living. Coronet Films, 
lvision Is Easy. An 11-minute sound film, showing why division is important, 
and what must be done to master it. Coronet Films. Other Coronet films 
9fnrl h n/n Cm J C f diatC P dCS arc Mc « u rcnicnt, Multiplication Is Easy, The 
cov« Fraction/ 0 " 0 ^ ySto "' ^ °‘ Wci S hls and and D/s- 

Individual Differences m Arithmetic. A 20-minutc sound film, illustrating tcch- 

Sm hem/r 3 " 0 ? ln u" dual ^" d difficulties that hinder 

Enmc,” 0f “‘Emetic Encyclopaedia Bri.annica Films. Other 

Long Division and M^nJ/oTpe^gJ^ °‘ 



□ Science and technology present 
both the greatest promise and the 
most direful threat to man’s survival 
and well-being in the second half ot 
the twentieth century. They ™ be 
used for raising the standard of living, 
reducing disease and illness, and en- 
riching and prolonging life. On t e 
other hand, they can be used as the 
sorry handmaidens of destruction, op- 
pression, and brute force. Greater 
efforts than ever before exerte mu 
be applied to the problem of deve p 

ing great scientists and to helping al 

citlens understand the influence o 

science on their personal and o«al 

problems. It is a dangerous policy W 

limit scientific information to a sc 
lected few, leaving the r« o the 
people to live in an age of science 
without the ability to understand 
control it. 


Science in the Elementary- 

School Curriculum 

Although -rtain 
ce have been taug the 

iools f- more than a cent ry,t he 

ost systematic e the 

bject a definite p ^as been 

entary-school enme^^ ^ 

u C d S ftat 17 states had prepared 

irted that 1/ science 

parate courses of stu y 

1 See Cleveland ” ien>'n u 7 

hio, 1948), p- *■ 
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□race, pilot of industry, conqueror 
S“e. — ipfier of h.rves, ex- 
rf the universe, revealer of m 
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by 1949 and that all but one of them had been prepared during or since 
1941. 2 The number of guides to the teaching of science that were produced 
in 1951, 1952, and 1953 nearly doubled the output of the preceding three- 
year period. 3 State, county, and city school systems continued, between 1954 
and 1958, to produce a large number of curriculum guides for elementary- 
school science and general curriculum guides containing chapters on ele- 
mentary science.* 


Plans for including Science instruction in the elementary-school curric- 
ulum \ary from one school system to another. Most schools use one or more 
of the following plans: (1) a definite time is set aside in the schedule for a 
broad well-balanced program in science; (2) units relating to science are 
included in other curriculum areas such as the social studies, the language 

a ™ -, a J nd arithmetic i and (3) incidental learning situations are 
utilized. Children may bnng plants, animals, metals, rocks, or mechanical 
devices to school. News items relating to floods, earthquakes, jet planes, or 
madoes may amuse interest and lead to profitable science learning. 

known ahITTrti pr ° Sranl in the m0liern elementary school reflects what is 
SeTct tr Ch “ fc neois of children, hikes into account 
and proccdura any problems inv0,vc use of scientific information 

e.em^Tod curlZ Utent ^ ^ tobl 


Using what we know about children 

us4 £ t m cMdrcn ' s " 

to develop a science nrntm . ementai y school has an opportunity 

spontaneous drives of children q * Uh!lZeS somi: of lhe most universal and 
need to he consiZd ?«***. of children that 

rr is normal for a young n § CnCe P ro S ra m are discussed below, 

investigate, to explore, to tiv to G a° D '^ SnCATE * Young children like to 
what makes things po. Ther<* ;« ° °J lt , ° W are put together and 

Ur § e to explore are powerful ^ overwhelming evidence that curiosity and 
through the sixth grade. The farf thTi! c kfldren fr0m the kindergarten 
lose some of this SmiZ Zdff «** scL to 

T ■ C. C. md * n *""* “ WC “ 

of State S)Uabi for “““ 

Pl ° duai,1 ‘ Curriculum Guido 
rUi E ***E*Z&!*SSitSs *«* Curriculum Mric- 
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ran be little doubt that the school's emphasis upon accepting the word of 
mc tcacila ' 3nd the textbook accounts for a large part of this loss. 

With these facts about the nature of the child in mind, the modem 
eacher of science in the elementary school is depending less upon facts about 
science-prescnted through a textbook or through her own words. Instead she 
takes living plants and animals into the classroom for children to handle and 
observe and she takes children out of the classroom to observe the world of 
science. 


children’s questions reveal a wide range of interests. From the 
chifd s point of view, there are no artificial divisions of science, such as 
biological and physical. Children's questions in science cover a wide range of 
interests, relating to astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, and physics,* 
Hence, it is no longer necessary or advisable to confine the work in the lower 
grades to aspects of biological science. Continuity and balance in the curric- 
ulum can be attained by providing experiences in each of the broad scientific 
areas at each grade level. This procedure makes it possible to take advantage 
of strategic opportunities for learning in connection with children's questions 
that do not fit into any rigid system of grade placement of topics. 

children should be encouraced to use imaginatioh. Teachers are 
generally aware of the imaginative nature of children’s activities. Contrary to 
popular opinion, imagination is not unrelated to scientific thought. The 
development of many new and useful products has come about through 
imaginative thinking that advanced far beyond existing knowledge. Children, 
therefore, need to be encouraged to develop their imaginative impulses in 
formulating hypotheses to be tested later by observation and experiment. 
Dramatic play is used very effectively in the primary grades to help children 
understand the physical properties of things and to develop fundamental 
concepts about size, weight, time, and space. 

CHILDREN LEARN THROUGH COOPERATIVE PLANNING. The Science program 
provides many opportunities for learning through cooperative planning. 
Many teachers have found through experience that children learn more 
rapidly and enjoy the process more when given an opportunity to participate 
in planning. Research in the field of child development also supports this 
principle. 6 The evidence is overwhelming that from elmost any angle, includ- 
ing sheer learning efficiency, democratic classroom procedures are more pro- 
ductive of lasting results than autocratic, teacher-dominated procedures. 
West found, for example, that in a democratic atmosphere children readily 


6 This fact has been substantiated by Craig in a study of 6,506 questions as Led by 
children. Gerald S. Craig, Certain Techniques Used m Dct doping a Course of Study in 
Science for Horace A/a no Elementary School (Teachers College, Colombia University, 
1927 ). 

• K. Lew in, R. Lippitt, and R. W, White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior inLxpot- 
mentally Created Social Climates," foumal of Soeal Psychology, May 2939, p p. 271-299. 
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assumed responsibility for group work in science, undertook voluntarily to 
perform out-of*school experimenting and reading, suggested new methods of 
doing things, and participated in numerous other ways.* 

Democratic group procedures require a great deal of planning on the 
part of the teacher and a flexible class schedule that permits children to 
work together on a project for a longer block of time than is usually found 
in the traditional type of program. 


children differ in rate of growth. Many studies have shown the 
tremendous difference in rate of growth of children. Croxton reported that 
tea i ity to apply generalizations, possessed by most ninth-grade pupils, is 
something that even a few kindergarden children have attained.* Haupt 
showed that children at each grade level generalize in terms of their experi- 
ence, and that the generalizations in the lower levels differ from those in the 
higher levels by being less complex.* 

sethiTwith'tf 8 f d f ‘" S t0 the dlffe rence in rate of growth of children, to- 
of f P 'T y preS<mted concern i n g the wide distribution 

t ° l Chi ' dr “’ “ hkcn in ‘° consideration in planning 

spiral system of expenenccs - In general, these facts argue for the 

arion of pToil achfe 6 P “ th “ than * hc ladder and for emlu- 

own pattcm of ^ 

in the^cwnt^^roair^ TYm 0P “““cr. Science teaching 
natural tendency of children to beTc^e^T"* 15 ‘° °? 

objects, collecting and crm.i « . ' Such “Pencnces as manipulating 

plants, drama tizing ai quKtionlng P CTDerirTiI. e apparab ^’ caring for pets, raising 
dren far more than studying' atTSTfaf ^ plannin g appeal t0 chib 
deny the value of good science bool- c" * 3 tetbool; - H”* » not to 

children make varied and spontanen ” chl dren - Williams reports that 
about science from books is fo ^ ^ ° f SCIence bo °kl and that learning 
Bergen reports that children ™ man >' a natural and enjoyable process. 15 
Other facS souri t t“r t T° nIy “ d * p “'»eo usly use books and 
ever, that children seem to reraim 5 ° Urces ' Sbe P oints how ' 

experimentation and probably ret 1 .^_ a PP ro Pri a t ene ss of observation and 

7 1 Y West. T h • 1 e ^ ractice in min g them, and that 

uSSMT 11 1 Behavior of Children * 

, *W. C. Croton. ‘•p 1 mjv I ’ Tach “ s Columbia 

June 1936. pp. 627-634 P ’’“‘I’ to Centralize," School 9 • 

* G. W. Haunt. An V ° ' Sc,t =“ and Mathematics, 

an Elementary School f Application of a Ph.u l 

University. 1935) nbibubons to Education Nn °* Science Teaching in 

“A. to. Willtami, Children', ™ . ' Teaclms Colombia 


-'A. m. Wfllums — uicis Allege, Col 

P*pl> No. (Child Development 1 
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£SK£ r.sv=s:c-*sSf- 

by children themselves.” ... . woe fully vague and in- 

Scott and Myers report that work.” 

correct notrons of terms they use r g y introducing children 

One reason for had sufficient firsthand ex- 

perienc^The^ub^ect matter of science lends itself well to providing children 
with excellent opportunities to learn *_ hr0 “S pu ^> 0 ses. The role of pupil 
sctENCE teaching should urn chanter 2. Every teacher knows 

purpose in learning has been ' scusse . .. anI ) has more valuable con- 
that learning is more rapid and mor • ^ j$ fortunate for the 

comitants, when it is in line W 'P U schoo] OTth an „ n usual assortment 
teacher of science that children c purposes may be narrow and 

of purposes related to science. So*' ■£«£££« pu^es or broaden 

^■5 5S S5iA-.---r 

The science program should recogn for inte]lectua l stimulation, 

child- (1) the need to explore, ( ) the need to have outlets 

(^thinled to understand ^ -n individual. 

for his imaginative life, and (5) 


Social need as a guide lor deve, oping ffie science program ^ ^ 

Since the curriculum-maker is persistent problems of living- 

the science program must be health, safety, consena- 

r-rjss352£- - «— 

^SSfiS^sSSSSS 

study is health. It is not on ^ /retributions to Edu- 


If is health. It is not only an impo.u. ^ ^ (D>ntn1)a „ 0M to Edu- 

caching Science to WP .. rhlUlt „-, Empt) 


the E mcicnty - 

‘“'R.' A. . G ^ F iSc£ta , '!& Uni T E ™S Concepts of the Com- 

Caching Sconce •« .Fifth P» „ chlUr „- ; Emply md E™“£ 

” £ if EdJSnooai ResciA Nmcmbc, PP 
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enters into the study of such community problems as sewage disposal, water 
supply, the control of communicable diseases, and proper protection of the 
food supply. The study of state and national problems also involves attention 
to the problem of health, since the strength of the state and the nation de- 
pends upon the conservation of human resources. 

It is estimated that 75 per cent of the adults in this country arc suffering 
from some form of malnutrition. In four southwestern states, only 24 per 
cent of the school children were found to have good diets; 23 per cent had 
fair ones, and 53 per cent had poor ones. Knowledge of food values, ade- 
quate income, and high production of food can help appreciably to produce 
a healthy America, provided that good eating habits arc established early in 
life. 


safety. It has been estimated by the National Safety Council that more 
hves were lost during every year of World War II as a result of preventable 
accidents than were lost on the battlefields. The problem is primarily an edu- 
ca ions one, and science education can contribute much to its solution. An 
understanding of scientific principles is clnsely related to the prevention of 
dn "' homehold injuries, and other safety hazards. The need 
whirl. a UC ^ ° n rcpresents an important area in contemporary living in 
hci 0 thrn. science need to be made available to children to 

help them to adius to the environment in which they live. 

scienl Eeti ^ “ fely e£fective ^ th = teacher must hrm to the 

The safe me of bic^cte" she wants childrCT to 3 “l uir& 

cept of friction- n i r ’ e ’ re£ l ui res some knowledge of the con- 

i " - “ ■“ 

from an understanding of the rancenfnf ^ 3 PeK ° n StemS ’ ” ^ 
to understand why they should t BactenoIo Sy heI P s chUdren 

disease; physics contributes to tLh ^ haVe 3n infectI0US 

content drawn from science, rl.r , u °P era h°n of the seesaw. Without 
into the teaching of rales, the reasons for " g ° f , heaIth and degenerates 

children. And the scientific approach to hrahh “V”*,' dearl y nnderstood by 
to promise significant changes in pupil beW>. * “ S ° P ei5uas,ve 35 

the ELIMINATION OF SUPERSTmnvc 

past, science objectives have rone* * AK ° 1Cnorant practices. In the 
to be learned from the study of^ * statements of specific facts 

regarded as ends in theimri™* ^ ucb °hjectives were freque 


ultU iscives with i*f*i ' ob ) ectives were frequently 

living. Ample evidence that thev dirt * »- l ° r "° a PP bca tion to problems of 
south is to be found in the nerskt ^ nct * on * n the lives of children and 
tiecs in an age when the findings of stimaa I J Up “ tit!ons and ignorant prac- 
ut n d. . — 63 *v available. 

(Toci M «l, tolit l cSUM i * * * S fc fc.»d ) B. Specie. The Afacmittm SdcvccLilc Serf® 
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living has been neglected, inci that breaking a mirror will bring 

milk, that a bee sting will cure rheu . planted only when the 

seven years of bad luck, and that some crops must be planted y 

moon is full. fh implicit confidence that 

Closely related to these supers i medicines faith in many 

superstitions up one by one an l “ c h pr0C ednre may lead to 

scientific facts. There is too much ^er that • ^ ^ what he tams a t 
a conflict between what the child « ^ todling that involves 

school. What is being suggested he obseIva tion will help the child 

firsthand experiences, experimental , - dices> and false beliefs, 

build his own defenses against ' P ’ E(Juc3tiona l Policies Com- 

. 

mission (see tmaptei -if 

'***5LZZ Min, The educated .rsonhas an appefi,- 

l £a T g Healt!i Knowledge. The educated peison undeis.ands 

-rasas Zfesx 

n.easLfmLTeguaidWs.ntemstw ^ haJ defolsB against prop- 

5. Critical Judgment. The edu , mMlurcs lcil „. 


, Critical - ^measures scion- 

7. Conservation, ine 
resources. 


oblem-solving behaviors M rk in science 

The problem-solving behaviors that children ^ ^ ncw in thc do- 

, P , men tion. Problem-solving as a me n ^ lcaching mny 

red special h£rs have us ed this approach f > taching for wc 

lentary school. _ t it ; s particularly important in t0 sca rch for 

anTto keeTchMren's curiosity alive; we want them 
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th"ir ov.’i nJ° l ' Ut Wing out a hout tilings through the use of 

3nd ‘ bin h '?S ““ «* ■ «V cUg apen 
for evidence of m! ° -j™ 1 ^ ,C *“^>1 °* typ^hesking* of searching 
chanainn nr' • ‘f mg evidc,lcc . and of arriving at generalizations and 
Settees n ° t,0nS ° f W ' Ut “ «"* "hen the evidence disprove 

plants on th" ^ndow iSg^for Mothed '‘° ^ bCe " Sr ° Wing thcir °” 
to how the plants mieht V 1- t ' ° ay s ' fls ’ Tllc P rob,cms arose as 
of the afternoon sun. One bo^ ^ 1 'a lcdsC ' >Ct P I0tcc,cd ft 01 " the heat 
with a black pa pcr ] 100t i. y s “SS« ted *liat each plant might be sheltered 
children suggested the remai CC "' t ] 10u S^ ,t tliat green might be cooler. Some 
color would make no diffc" 1 '" 2 °?l 0rS the s P cctnlm - while others thought 
might have sS “No t0 SCl ‘' C ,he W* 8 

«*= coolest.” Infaet.tw l:^”: Cfl l Ctm .? rc . 0f «’<=«”* rays and will be 
solution would be so triviaUh , Wl ' Cn ’ llC lcan ” n S s growing out of pupil 
dure. But in this case the t„l ‘ “ statem cnt would be the best prow 
problem-solving and so she sal I reco S mz cd an excellent opportunity f ot 
would be best to us”’ h Th! ehiM° W We find 0ut "hid, color, if any, 
hypotlieses and eventually an cxnen' 6 ” S . Uggestcd va rious ways to test tbdr 
Pcrature under paper shelters oTE^ "T pUnncd to measure the tem- 
they generalized from their Wlc " «>c evidence was in, 

v/lien the evidence is reliable thev m,,!I u ° tcacher helped them to see that, 
need be. In ways such as this do r h,u * prepa rcd 10 change their minds, if 
them not only as future scientists but also™ fT™ U ' e bchaviors important to 
mso as future citizens. 


Science Objectives 

Science education is included in rb. 

not as an end in itself but for the *" ° f fte elementary schor 

and development of children and to the '£°'’ S * mak e to thegrowt 

L d“ P the Child acquire **** * 

ment Clfa2 ™ ihl P a " d for effective ad^taentl P ™ Cedures neceaar 

to his natural environ 

The course of study in „i 

'954, is designed ‘‘to help our children”^* **"“ in th c City 0 f New York 

of th 


2. Grow 
and in the 
pri^ 


•w *» the abaT ” fC ° f their iehti 

*** to dis'u-a^'^ cfady and , ogica% 

om f ancy, superstition from proi 
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3. Solve problems and discover new facts by using the methods of 

science. , , stills and acquire confidence in the use of 

4. Gain experience, deve °P observing, reading, gomg on 

™eM WpTS g °“sTnd consulting authorities, all help to round on, 
and t“*c"-in the world about them and foster an appre- 
ciation of the rhythm and orde j““ S ° ol "“ t “'l,!.es of science for the improve- 

6. Gam an appreciation of th P • ll2ahon 0 f its misuse, 

ment of human welfare and the a » P* w hich exa [ t an d refine the 

7. Grow in those moral and spintua 

life of the individual and society. scientific pursuits.” 

8. Develop an abiding interest in science 


Scope and Sequence in the Science Program 

. : ar ,r-f nrozra 


Scope and Sequence in me — . entarv 

1 A, science program in an elementary 
Providing adequate scope for . ndinss. skills, and attitudes 

school involves the selection of j ose satisfactory adjustments to the 
that are most vital in helping c i ren of a balance between 

natural environment. It requires, a s , , w b a t is interesting to c i - 

what is socially and intellectually signi degree by the preparation, 

dren. Although the scope is determined I 8 ^ ^ 5taff have the 

insight, and ingenuity of the teac er, . 0 £ the science propam- 

responsibility for continuous study 3 " P onve nient classification of the 

Blough, Schwartz, and Huggett presen 3 ^ as follows: The Earth and 

content of the elementary-school science PS' 3 Units suggested in the 

the Universe, Living Things, and Matter ^ ^ Plants The 
area of Earth and Universe include, A c s te lIation and the Galax , 

and Its Surface, The Sun and the ^ jn thE area of Livnng 

and The Air and the Weather. Un“ s “SS and the Seasons, Amm 

include, The Earth's Living «r olta , and 0— 

Ways, The Human Body an ^ ^ Matt er and Energy^ ^ Us( . ]t> 
Resources. Units sUggeste Prevention, Heat an Magnetism 

Things Are ^ 3 " d How W ^ U^t, and 

Atomic Energy and Its Uses, ^ ^ L , g ht and H 

and Electricity, Sound an of an elementary 

Aviation. 16 nrinciples for gmdatS w . These same 

Chapter 3 has of ^ 

school in determining the seq in planning 

principles furnish guidance 0 Elementary School* Gra « 

1 5 Reprint from 

permission of the Board of o-hwartz, and J 

‘•Glenn O. Bloogh, [ulms I Holt .nd Co., I 
and How to Teach it. (R«. d. Henq 
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the science program and for adapting it to the abilities, interests, and back- 
grounds of the particular group of children involved. An example of a science 
program that uses these principles is provided in the accompanying table. 


A Sample Scope and Sequence Chart 


Living Things 
K indergarten and Grades 1 
How Plants and Animals 
Live 

How Living Things 
Differ 

Grades 3 and 4: 

How Plants and Animals 
Live and Grow 
How We Group the 
Things about Us 
What Living Things 
Need 


Matter and Energy 

and 2: 

How Machines Help 
Us 

How Wc Get Our 
Work Done 


How Work Is Made 
Easier 

How We Use Mag- 
nets 


Grades 5 and 6 : 

How Living Things Live 
Together 

How Plants and Animals 
Are Made Useful 
How Plant and Animal 
Bodies Differ 
What Rocks Tell Us 
about Plants and Ani- 
mals 


Grades 7 and 8 : 
How Scientists Wc 
How Living Thing; 

Alike J 

How Living Thing; 
Pitted to T 
Habitat 

Why We Need E 
ent Kinds of Foe 
How a Balanced D 
Maintained 
How Our Bodies M 
How Life Conlinu 
Earth 


What Mate Things 
Move 

What Things Are 
Made of 

"Why the Air Is Im- 
portant 

What Makes Sound 

Common Uses of 
Electricity 

How We Use Light 

The Nature of Mate- 
rial 

F * rc: Its Uses and 
Control 

How We Use Elec- 
tromagnets 

How We Control 
Heat 

Us ' s of Atomic 
.energy 

Aviation 


Earth and Universe 


Weather Changes 
What Wc Know 
About Weather 


What Makes Up the 
Earth's Surface 
What Heavenly 
Bodies Can Be 
Seen at Night 
What the Sun’s Fam- 
ily Is Like 


Constellations and 
Galaxies 

Why Weather 
Changes 

How the Earth's Sur- 
face Is Changed 


The Kind of World 
We Live in 
Conservation of Nat' 
ural Resources 
Do We Belong to the 
Milky Way? 

How the Surface Fea- 
tures of the Earth 
Are Made 

What Makes Weath- 
er Change? 
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The sequence of science experiences must be the result of 
continuous, cooperative study and planning 

The sequence of science experiences. 

or completely planless. What is nee e . experiences in harmony 

by the local staff to keep ^ ^hXn Mu»ce cannot be arrived 
with the developmental needs school can borrow and use un- 

at once and for all or at any given ime _ usec j j n an other school. Rather, 
critically the sequence of science expene basis for planning the 

the leadership in the local school ^ “ thc stud y of the local en- 
sequcnce of science experiences, opp children living in that 

vironment and the characteristics and needs 
environment. 


The sequence of science experiences must 

provide for continuity In learning learning represents 

In accordance with the P^S'/rftaowledge and skills, science 

beJe going on ^ } E 

“d onfeTnd for all at ^"^rom what is familiar and concrete 
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Using the Discovery Method in Teaching Arithmetic 

The teaching of arithmetic responded slowly to tho changing curriculum. 
Until fairly recently primary children were introduced to members by learn- 
ing to count and to write the number names to 100. while third-grade pupils 
drilled on the multiplication tables and intermediate-grade students memo- 
rized the rule for finding the lowest common denominator. Now, in the 
modern elementary school, in line with recommendations by mathematicians, 
emphasis is frst placed upon the meaning of the number system before 
extensive computation is undertaken. In place of memorizing 1-2-3-4-5, 
beginners are helped to acquire the concept of one-ness, Iwo-ness. Ihree-ness, 
and so on. They learn that the concept may be expressed by a number 
name which may be represented in various ways: six-ness, for example, 
may be expressed as: 6; 4 + 2, 3 + 3; 7 - I, 2 s< 3; etc. Adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing then became processes by which subgroups within 
a number are manipulated. Post-beginners learn the meaning of an equa- 
hon and are introduced to arithmetical principles. For pupils who have 
had event! years of solving such equations as 3 + 5 = 2 + 2 + ? and 

terrors. ’ * + 2 + ? ‘ firs,ye8r al g*bra In junior high school holds no 
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example, it is not difficult fn i earnm 9 to work with fractions, for 
equivalents if they have available \ IT* ** ** ^ f ° r finding Action 
disks, cut into fractional p B '“ llabte W ° <>den rods, or strips of cardboard, or 
The teaching steps in th*» ri-, 

meaningful problem by the indudl!; presentation of a 

,he pupils; discovery of solution 'b man ' Pula,,on of concrete materials by 
generalizing about the solution P ° PI so,ution of similar problems; 
rule under supervision. Once th ° rrT ^ ula,| ng the rule,- application of the 
must be adequate drill so that e mean 'P9 of the operation is clear, there 
accurately. “ ' hi " ,U ' U " P'°bl=ms can be solved quickly and 

The discovery method is not 
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Teaching Children the Methods of Science 


In its science curriculum, the traditional school has emphasized the 
content of science, teaching children the concepts and principles discovered 
by man through the ages The modern school also emphasizes content but 
includes in addition emphasis upon the methods of science, for scientists 
today are agreed that both components are important to science education. 
They are also agreed that there is nothing esoteric about these methods; 
they are the common-sense ways familiar to all of us, of tackling problems. 

The scientist begins by being curious about a problem— for curiosity is 
one of his bench marks— and by hypothesizing solutions to the problem. He 
tests his hypotheses by controlled experiments and evaluates results before 
coming to a conclusion. To train children in scientific methods means, then, 
to encourage curiosity, hypothesizing, and testing hypotheses under con- 
trolled conditions. 



The drawing above illustrates a 

children in the methods of scien pproac h used by one teacher to train 
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long toe goldfish would Jive), the teacher began science cfass by referring 
to the questions on the board and countering them with the question, "What 
does a fish do to maintain itself when not sealed in a bottle?" The sug- 
gestions offered by the cfass, which were in reality an analysis of the 
problem, included such statements as: It must breathe; It must eat; It must 
get rid of wastes,- it must avoid enemies; It must avoid very unfavorable 
conditions of its environment. The class saw that if all of these conditions 
could be maintained in the sealed bottle the fish could live indefinitely. 

For each of the conditions necessary for life, the pupils proposed 
hypotheses directly related to the goldfish in the sealed container. Some 
of the hypotheses proposed to explain how the fish was able to breathe 
were: 

L Water has oxygen in it; fish breathe water and can get oxygen in 
this way. 

2. Sunlight acting on wafer forms oxygen. 

3. Only air-breathing animals use oxygen. 

4. There is a very slow passage of air through the glass of the bottle 
which is sufficient to replace that used m the fish. 

5. Minerals in the sand dissolve in the water, giving off oxygen to 
the air and water. 

6. The plants give off enough oxygen for the fish to live, and use up 
the carbon dioxide that the fish give off. 

Similar lists of hypotheses were prepared for the other conditions 
necessary for the maintenance of life. Each hypothesis was discussed and 
some discarded as not worth testing. Hypotheses that provoked considerable 
argument were retained and the pupils devised experiments to test each 
one separately. To test Hypothesis J for example, three pint-size and three 
quart-size fruit jars with self-sealing lids were procured and J pint of water 
added to each jar. In the water of each ;ar were placed two small goldfish. 

The fars were then all sealed tightly and set on a table. This was done early 
in the morning and by 3.00 P.M. the pint jars contained four dead fish and 
two that were apparently nearly suffocated. The three quart jars, half-filled 
with wafer and half-filled with air, contained six fish that seemed to be in 
a normal condition. Two of these quart jars were kept closed and the third 
was opened end all were left until the following day. At that time all the 
fish in the closed jars were deed while those in the one that had been left 
open were alive. The class accepted this experiment as sufficient evidence 
that air is a vital factor in respiration of fish and that fish do not breathe 
water alone. 

Teaching methods like these unquestionably foster the development of 
those intellectual skills needed by laymen as well as scientists. In the several 
weeks In which they pursued their study, pupils learned to question, to 
observe carefully, to keep accurate records, to keep an open mind, to 
challenge each other's statements, to test rigorously, and to evaluate evi- 
dence. The methods of inquiry that they practiced are just as appropriate 
to use in solving problems of everyday living. 


plants nduced in ngmbar.i 
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Teaching Children llie Methods of Science 


In its science curriculum, the traditional school has emphasized the 
content of science, teaching children the concepts and principles discovered 
by man through the ages. The modern school also emphasizes content but 
includes in addition emphasis upon the methods of science, for scientists 
today are agreed that both components are important to science education. 
They are also agreed that there is nothing esoteric about these methods; 
they are the common-sense ways familiar to all of us, of tackling problems. 

The scientist begins by being curious about a problem— for curiosity is 
one of his bench marks-and by hypothesizing solutions to the problem. He 
tests his hypotheses by controlled experiments and evaluates results before 
coming to a conclusion To train children m scientific methods means, then, 
to encourage curiosity, hypothesizing, and testing hypotheses under con- 
trolled conditions 
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long the goldfish would live), the teacher began science class by referring 
to the questions on the board and countering them with the question. "What 
does a fish do to maintain itself when not sealed in a bottle?" The sug. 
gestions offered by the class, which were in reality an analysis of the 
problem, included such statements as: It must breathe; It must eat. It must 
get rid of wastes; It must avoid enemies; It must avoid very unfavorable 
conditions of its environment. The class saw that if all of these conditions 
could be maintained in the sealed bottle the fish could hva indefinitely. 

For each of the conditions necessary for hfe, the pupils proposed 
hypotheses directly related to the goldfish in the sealed container. Some 
of the hypotheses proposed to explain how the fish was able to breathe 
were: 


1. Wafer has oxygen in it; fish breathe water and can get oxygen in 
this way. 

2. Sunlight acting on water forms oxygen. 

3. Only air-breathing animals use oxygen. 

4. There is a very slow passage of air through the glass of the boftJe 
which is sufficient to replace that used in the fish, 

5. Minerals in the sand dissolve in the water, giving off oxygen to 
the air and water. 

6. The plants give off enough oxygen for the fish to five, and use up 
the carbon dioxide that the fish give off. 

Similar lists of hypotheses were prepared for the other conditions 
necessary for the maintenance of life. Each hypothesis was discussed and 
some discarded as not worth testing. Hypotheses that provoked considerable 
argument were retained and the pupils devised experiments to test each 
one separately. To test Hypothesis 1 for example, three pint-size and three 
quart-size fruit jars with self-sealing lids were procured and 1 pint of water 
added to each jar. In the water of each jar were placed two small goldfish. 
The jars were then all sealed tightly and set on a table. This was done early 
in the morning and by 3.00 P.M. the pint jars contained four dead fish and 
two that were apparently nearly suffocated. The three quart jars, half-filled 
with water and half-filled with air, contained six fish that seemed to be in 
a normal condition. Two of these quart |ars were kept dosed and the third 
was opened and all were left until the following day. At that time all the 
fish in the closed jars were dead while those in the one that had been left 
opfen were alive. The class accepted this experiment as sufficient evidence 
that air is a vital factor in respiration of fish and that fish do not breathe 
water alone. 

Teaching methods like these unquestionably foster the development of 
those Intellectual skills needed by laymen as well as scientists. In the several 
weeks In which they pursued their study, pup.ls learned to question, to 
observe ca/efully. to keep accurate records, to keep an open mind, to 
challenge each other's statements, to test rigorously, and to avaloala evi- 
dence. The methods of inquiry that they practiced ate lust as appropnal. 
to use in solving problems of everyday living. 
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eyes watched the girls place the burning paper at the bottom of the bottle 
and quickly put the peeled egg at the top of the bottle. 'Flic egg fell to tire 
bottom of the bottle with a loud “pop.” Wiry was the egg pushed into the 
bottle? Most of the air inside the bottle was expanded by the heat and 
pushed out. . . . The contracted air inside had less pressure than the air out- 
side. Air pressure pushed the egg in the bottle. Now the egg was inside. 
Could they get it out? How? Patty turned to bottle upside down and shook 
the egg into the neck of the bottle. She put the opening of the bottle close 
to her lips and blew hard into it. The air pressure pushed the egg out. 

Another experiment was performed to show how air exerts pressure. 
This invohed the use of a metal gallon can with stopper, a small amount of 
water, and some heat. Gilbert put tire water in the can and placed the can 
j C j ' madc certain the hole in the can was open. As the water 
boned and the steam came out, it pushed most of the air out of the can. 
When the steam was coming out fast, Gilbert took the can away from the 
v 10 , A o? Ut 3 stoppcr in thc hole- He set it aside to cool. As the can 
cooled, the steam condensed and turned back into water. Since thc can was 
stoppered, no air could enter, and a partial vacuum was created in thc can. 
Later ai ^ C v U ! C imidc thc . can ' while thc pressure outside was much 
pushed them ’ * S P, rcssurc outsidc pressed against thc sides of the can and 
Ln,wt m nL f Ent !; U r aSm i rCW ** lcaps and bounds - Many other experi- 
flight of nhnd a ™ 6 ° UI Jj Crstand *hc importance of atmosphere in the 

that air is present everywhere, 
that air occupies space, 

Sfjfi***) P rcss ure upon things, 
and that air expands when heated.” 

fi3VOr ° f 3 Prim3ry cl3SSr00m in 3Cti ° n ' 


Eight-year-olds Measure Temperature 
by Lois Knowles 
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Evens Newland “Flu a 

pp"l7-u Hc,b " 1 S- Zta. ThhTsci^cf^!'' Ed “ CJt, '°”- April 1943, pp. 166-71. 

W 18 ' " (Association for Childhood Education, 1945), 
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“How could we find out?" 

My mother has a cooking thermometer. We could have an experiment 
if we had a cooking thermometer." 

A cooking thermometer was promised for an experiment next day and 
in the meantime some other temperatures were secured as a basis for com- 
parison. "What is the temperature in the room now?” “What is the tem- 
perature outside now? Can you remember what it was during some of the 
hottest days last summer?” “What is it during our coldest winter nights?” 

The school nurse arris ed at this opportune moment and everyone 
wanted a temperature check to determine body temperature. Ninety-eight 
and ninety-nine degrees meant something to them now. While taking tem- 
peratures, the nurse answered some of their questions about body tempera- 
tures. "How high can one's temperature go and the person still live?” "Does 
it ever go below 98°?” “Do animals have the same body temperatures as we 
have?” “What is the body temperature of snakes?" 

The next day a hot plate, a cooking thermometer, and a beaker of tap 
water were assembled on the science table. The temperature of the water 
from the tap was found to be less than that of body and room temperature. 
Then the water, with the thermometer remaining in it, was placed on the 
hot plate. The children watched with interest as the mercury climbed. At 
145° F. it was definitely hot to the touch but there were no bubbles to 
indicate boiling. 

“Let’s see how hot it is when it really boils.” The mercury continued 
to rise. As the water began to boil rapidly, eyes were glued to the thermom- 
eter. At 212° F. the mercury stopped rising. The boiling point of water was 
“discovered.” 

Such questions as the following led to further observation, reading, and 
experiments. “Why does the mercury go up when it gets hot?” “Could we 
make it go higher than 212° F.? How?” “How low could we make it go?” 
“Why does the pasteurizing process just take the milk to 145* F. and then 
stop?” “What does the F. mean on the thermometer?” “Is anything besides 
mercury ever used in the thermometers? I\e seen red ones.” “Isn’t there 
another kind of thermometer that is used in laboratories? How is it 
different ;?” 

The following activities were carried out on subsequent days- 

Pasteurized a sample of fresh raw milk by heating it to 14?* F. and 
holding this heat for thirty minutes. 

Found the melting point of ice (and freezing point of water). 
Mixed equal quantities by weight of snow and salt and watched the 
mercury fall to “zeroj” “That’s bow we freeze ice cream!” 

Kept an outside temperature chart, making daily recordings for a 
week. Consulted newspaper weather reports for local temperature read- 
ings. Located and read material about temperature in science books. 
Discovered how a thermometer works. Used a flask, glass tubing, and 
water colored with red ink to show expansion when heated. 

Several days after the experiments with temperature these good questions 

WCrC «jt say$ here that mercury freezes at -39* C. What liquid was in Hie 
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thermometers used by explorers at the poles? Doesn’t it get colder than that 
there?” 

If it is heat that causes expansion, why docs milk expand and push up 
the bottle-top when it freezes?” 

Activities such as those described here stimulate children and encourage 
questions and answers which help to clarify concepts for the whole group. 
Of course, not all of our problems are solved by experimentation, but a 
scientific attitude is developed along with basic understandings. Children 
who have the opportunity of discovering things for themselves experience a 
real joy in learning. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER WHO IS NOT A SPECIALIST IN 
science. One reason for tire relative neglect of science teaching in the ele- 
mental- school is that elementary-school teachers feel they do not know 
enough about the content of science to teach it to children. It is true that 
eac iers nee special preparation in college for the job of teaching science, 
•he science courses for prospective elementary-school teachers should make 
ti 1 unctions of science, should devote a considerable amount of 
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9. Avail yourself of any opportunity provided in your school to attend 
workshops, extension courses, or other projects that can better equip you to 
teach science. r J 

!0. Be open-minded in your approach to the teaching of science. 19 


Evaluation of Pupil Progress 

The philosophy of science teaching in the modem elementary school is 
shifting away from an approach that emphasizes only mastery of content to 
one that places considerable emphasis upon the development of scientific 
attitudes and methods. Similarly, the emphasis in evaluation of pupil progress 
in science is shifting away from the exact measurement of the mastery of 
content toward an effort to evaluate progress toward the achievement of the 
broader objectives of science education. A review of the objectives of science 
in the elementary school listed earlier in the chapter will reveal that evalua- 
tion in terms of these objectives is far more complicated than merely measur- 
ing the degree to which pupils have mastered the content in a given area. 
Factual knowledge as a basis for intelligent behavior is more important today 
than ever before, but evaluation in terms of the broader objectives of the 
science program involves not only an accumulation of data regarding the 
information pupils can recall but also procedures for evaluating growth in 
understanding, attitudes, and skills. Paper-and-pencil tests may suffice for 
measuring pupil progress in terms of factual knowledge, but the evaluation 
of pupil behavior in actual situations involves the use of other instruments 
and procedures. 

The following procedures are commonly used to evaluate pupil progress 
in science: 


Essay-type examinations 

These tests have some value in the evaluation of science understanding 
in the upper grades. The questions should be simple, clear, and specific and 
should be designed to test the child's comprehension of principles and his 
ability to apply the information to actual situations. 


Objective tests 

Teachers should be able to construct several types of objective tests 
designed to measure the ability to use knowledge in the solution of problems 
and to apply scientific principles to life situations. 

»» Glenn O. Blough, et al, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Problem-situation tests 


These tests confront the pupil with an actual situation and expect him 
to decide upon an intelligent course of action in terms of the information 
provided. They are well adapted to the science program because they test 
the ability to evaluate data, to apply given facts to the solution of a problem, 
and to check judgments against evidence. 


Observation of pupil behavior 

More can be learned about the interests, attitudes, and behavior patterns 

of children through daily systematic observation than through paper-and- 

pened tests. Teacher observation handled systematically in terms of clearly 

defined objectives can be very useful in evaluating the growth of children in 

ItTvn ° f The , mcthods of maki "g systematic observation of pupils 

are discussed in Chapter 14. r r 

tivJoiaJ 0 ' re “ rding 0bserVati0,ls ° f P“PH behavior relating to the objec- 
atC intCnded to P ™ id ' — to questions 
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The event gave a new impetus to a movement already under way— the de- 
mand for a reappraisal of the program of the public school. Critics of educa- 
tion were eager to point out that, by trying to teach all American children, 
the schools had fostered anti-intellectualism, lowered standards, and under- 
mined the security of the nation. 

The Russian system of education, which emphasizes mathematics and 
science and minimizes other subjects taught in our schools, has been given a 
great deal of attention. The achievements of our children and youth have 
been compared unfavorably with those in the schools of various European 
countries, where the emphasis has been on the selection of the most capable 
pupils for thorough training in the fundamentals. 

This does not mean that everyone who has studied the situation is con- 
vinced that we should abandon our program tor the education ot democratic 
citizens and copy the program of Russia or of some other country. Indeed, 
many voices are being raised in favor of a well-balanced program of educa- 
tion, including science and mathematics. There is evidence, also, that the 
highly selective system of education in some countries is meeting with an 
increasing amount of opposition. 2 ® 

Improvements are obviously needed in the elementary science program. 

A study of subject preferences of 13,483 fifth-grade pupils revealed that the 
boys ranked science sixth out of ten elementary-school subjects and that 
girls ranked it seventh. The same study found that 343 teachers ranked 
science eighth out of ten elementary-school subjects when asked to list their 
favorite subjects. 21 

A recent article points out certain changes that can be made so that 
science can perform a better service both for society and for children. 

We can give elementary science the same status as other subjects. One 
way to do this is to set up a senes of science expenences which progress in 
difficulty of concept from grade to grade. This is already done in several 
available science textbook series. Let u$ make these books available to chil- 
dren. While we are using the present texts, let us find ways to make better 
ones. 

We can provide experiences with actual scientiSc equipment. This docs 
not mean that the simple materials from the child's environment arc to be 
forgotten. But meters, microscopes, aquaria and other apparatus cannot all 
be improvised. We learn science by handling the took of science. Let us 
provide these tools for children. 

We can supply the classroom teacher with a fund of petty cash for 
science equipment and supplies. A lot of good science is taught in American 
schools only became it is underwritten by dedicated teachers. Too fre- 

so See Joel Montague, Jr., "The ‘Eleven-Phis’ Battle in Education in England," The 
Clearing House, Januaiy 1958, pp. 259-62. _ ,, „ 

ai W. Linvvood Chase, ‘‘Subject Preferences of Fifth-Grade Children. Elementary 
School journal, December 1949, pp. 204-211. 
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quently the teacher buys the dry cells, the wire, the balloons, and a host of 
other “easily obtained” things because the process for getting them thru the 
channels of the school office is too complex, too tinic-consuining, or down- 
right embarrassing. Some of the dollar-a-ycar-pcr-pupil which should be 
appropriated for science supplies should be available to the teacher for those 
science materials needed for an exciting project at the exact time that the 
interest is highest. 

We can emphasize that science is measurement. To watch an electro- 
magnet pick up tacks is an observation. To measure the effect of increasing 
the number of turns in the coil can lead to a generalization of far-rcaching 
importance. Measurements should be made in the metric s)stcm whenever 
^i** 05 **? 6 t0 S -°‘ B . y *‘ mc bc rcacbcs high school every American 
child can be versed in this system of measurement common to the sciences 
311 m P ar ^ .°^ civilized world in its ordinary commerce. 

Wean tie arithmetic in with science. One function of the scientist is 
^ 15 a k° ns h'ps. Some of the simple relationships arc expressed in 
t ! nVOl% ; ed ° nes nced mathematical equations. We can 
vr/J L i | OW ! ® inherent dependence of science on mathematics. 
Such wnrlctfin C f s P re P are science lessons thru in-service workshops. 
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supplementary bools are available in the sciences. We can make a judicious 
choice from among these science books written especially for children and 
have them at hand so that children can readily use them. We can ask 
teachers to spend some time browsing in this children’s science literature so 
that they will know die right book for a particular child at the time when 
the book will make a significant difference in the child’s outlook on science. 

We can cany out some research on the available science books for 
children. For instance we should be asking ourselves questions such as these.- 

• Which science books attract children? Why? 

• How much do children retain from their reading? 

• To what extent do the books actually stimulate further reading, discussion 
and experimentation? 

We can plan more science experiences of the problem-solving type. 
Within the problem-solving situation children can then be made aware of 
the many facets of scientific thinking. They can learn to recognize an as- 
sumption, a hypothesis, a theory, a partial generalization. They can learn 
that there is no one “scientific method" but only “doing one’s damdest with 
one’s brains, no holds barred" — and find it stimulating fun. 

We can suggest some kinds of science experimentation to be carried out 
at home. Parents must be made aware of the science program and what we 
are trying to do with it. When a parent thinks that his child is not reading 
well, he comes to school and asks, “How is Johnny doing in reading?” No 
one ever asks, “How is Johnny or Jane doing m science?” 

If the day should come when a parent does ask it, we can be ready to 
say, “Why, just fine. He likes it. He works hard at it. He is learning a lot. 
Even if he never turns out to be a practicing scientist — and a lot of people 
don't, you know — he will know how to judge worthwhile science when he 
sees it. It’s funny, but a child can learn a lot of science and be well-adjusted 
at the same time. Of course, this is true for some adults who pursue science 
for a living, isn't it?" 

Let’s get on with up-grading science. It will be a valuable contribution 
to American life. 22 


Summary 


1. It is dangerous to limit scientific information to a selected few, leaving 
the majority of people in the position of living in an age of science without 
the ability to understand or control it 

2. The school program should provide opportunities for all children to 
understand to the greatest extent possible how science influences the life of 
every human being. 

3. The science program in the modern elementary school is based on 
what is known about the characteristics and needs of children, soda! needs, 
and the objectives of education. 


« Nelson F. Beeler, “Next Steps in Elementary Saencc" ******** 

Principal, Apnl 1958, pp. 8-11. Reprinted with permission of the publisher*. 
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4. The science program is concerned primarily with developing the 
child s intelligence regarding the place of science in personal and social life, 
and only incidentally with discovering children with exceptional ability' in 
science and starting them on their way to becoming great scientists. 

5. Providing adequate scope for the science program involves (a) the 

selection of understanding, skills and attitudes that are most vital in helping 
children make satisfactory adjustments to the natural environment, ( b ) the 
maintenance of a balance between what is socially significant and what is 
interesting to children, and (c) a decision on how much use to make of 
books on the one hand, and of other information sources, including the local 
community, on the other. J 

6. The sequence of science experiences must (a) be the result of con- 
tinuous, cooperative study and planning, (b) provide for continuity in learn- 
ing and (c) be flexible enough to permit the teacher to approach each child 
at his own matunty level. 
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Can a demonstration or an experiment that does not work be of educa- 
tional benefit to the class? How can the teacher use it to best advantage? 

What hypotheses might the children have advanced as to why the water 
fell out of the glass? How could they have tested these hypotheses? 

9. How should experiments be handled in the classroom ? Should the 
teacher perform the experiments herself? Should she have pupils come up 
one at a time to pour the water, slip the cardboard over the top, and so on? 
How might a teacher use a committee form of organization to get full parfici- 
pah'on in conducting experiments? 

3. There are two ways of conducting science activities with children. 
One is to do a demonstration of a principle you have taught— to prove in a 
dramatic way that the generalization you have propounded is true. The 
other way is to have children do experiments to test hypotheses or hunches 
that they have proposed in connection with a science problem. 

According to the first method , the teacher teaches the principle that 
when air is heated it expands and then demonstrates the truth of this prin- 
ciple by an activity. According to the second method, the children are faced 
with the problem “What happens to air when it expands?" and in order to 
answer this question they propose several possible solutions, which are tested 
by experimentation. 

Is one way better than the other? Does one way encourage scientific 
thinking to a greater extent than the other? Is there a place for both methods 
in science teaching? 

4. Mr. Muzzee is teaching a unit on the origin of the earth. His pupils 
have read several different theories concerning the earth's origins. One pupi/ 
says, during a discussion, “But in Sunday School I read that God made the 
earth and the whole business only took a week.” 

Which of the following is the best response for Mr. Muzzee to make? 
Why? 

“We can’t go into that right now. When you’re older, your teacher will 
discuss the differences in the two positions." 

“Yes, the Bible says God made the earth. In our science class we don’t 
discuss who made the earth but rather we study how it might possibly have 

been made." . . 

“Many people believe now that the Bible is simply a collection ot folk 

talcs, and in science we’ve gone way beyond that." 

5. Sam Wade in grade *f has warts. Jim Hendricks proposes a cure. He 
says to bury a bean, half-covered with blood from the wart, at a crossroads at 
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midnight in the dark of the moon. He says he read about the cure in The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Is there an opportunity for science learnings in such a situation? What 
might the teacher do? 

6, On page 298 are listed three plans for including science instruction 
in the elementary school. Which of the three do you favor, and why? Does 
the science plan of your choice necessarily exclude the others? Explain your 
answer. 


]■ A sixth-grade class is beginning a study of hoiv its community is sup- 
plied with water. The pupils are drawing up a list of problems for study. 
We ought to find out about the stuS you put in the water supply so kids 
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figure out the cost ot materials needed to maice an electromagnet. Such an 
activity contributes nothing to science, however, and little to arithmetic. On 
the other hand, when mathematics is used as a tool to discover basic princi- 
p/es, c&tfdren count the number of coils in two wires of different lengths and 
then measure the weight of the object each electromagnet can pick up. This 
provides the kind ot training important to scientists-and to other citizens as 
well. 

Here are some science problems that are studied rather widely in the 
elementary school. Suggest an experiment to be conducted to solve each 
problem and show how mathematics can be used in connection with each 
activity to help children discover basic principles. 

a. Do people differ in their reaction time ? 

b. Does it take longer to stop a bike that is going fast than one that is 
going slowly? 

c. Do layers of clothing keep one warmer than a single layer of heavy 
clothing? 

d. What happens to air when it is heated? 
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□ Good health is a sfate of phys- 
ical, mental, and social well-being. It 
is more than merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity; it is the founda- 
tion for joyous, zestful living. The 
child with good health is happier, 
better adjusted socially, and able to 
do better work in school than the 
child whose health is poor. Tlius, 
health is not primarily an end in itself 
but a means to more effective living 
and learning. 

Mental and physical health are 
in reality only two aspects of the 
same thing. The child who has good 
health is the one who has an abun- 
dance of energy, whose body organs 
are functioning efficiently, who is 
mentally alert and emotionally stable, 
and who is able to bring all of his 
resources to bear upon the problems 
with which he is dealing. The school, 
therefore, cannot avoid being con- 
cerned about the child’s health and 
about the factors that are influencing 
it if it is to be intelligent about edu- 
cating the whole child. Our society 
has repeatedly affirmed its belief in 
the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. The home, the school, and 
the community can do much to make 
this basic tenet of democracy a reality 
by providing adequate facilities for 
healthful living for all children. 


CHAPTER 

Q 

Healthful Living — 
Health and 
Physical Education 


A sound mind tn a sound body is a 
short but full description ot a happy 
state in this world. He that has these 
t»0 has little else to wish tor, and he 
that wants either of them will be little 
the better tor anything else — John 
Locxe 
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Objectives of the School Health Program 

School health programs are concerned with the general problem of con- 
servation of human resources. It has long been recognized that good health 
is the principal source of individual happiness and national strength. The 
general objective of the health program in an elementary school is to help 
boys and girls become increasingly capable of making intelligent decisions 
about their own health problems and those of the community, state, and 
nation. Because every aspect of the school program influences the health of 
children, it is essential that every member of the staff understands the objec- 
tives of the school health program and assumes some responsibility for con- 
tributing to the achievement of these objectives. 

rhe specific objectives of the health program will vary from one school 
accepted' ^ ^ foll ° Wing liSt illustrates the type of objectives generally 
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Essential Features of a School Health Program 

A satisfactory school health program includes a healthful school environ- 
ment, adequate school health services, a functional program of health instruc- 
tion, and a systematic program of physical education. The development of 
a unified school health program, involving all of these phases, requires a 
great deal of study and planning on the part of the school staff, local physi- 
cians, social workers, community health agencies, parents, and other interested 
citizens. 

The organization, personnel, and administration of the school health 
program vary from one school system to another. However, certain feature*’ 
are common to most well-organized and well-administered programs: 

1. The health program is closely geared to the health problems and 
resources of the community. 

2. The school staff has a clear concept of the relation of health to the 
educative process. 

3. Health instruction is not left to chance. A definite period is set aside 
for health instruction in class schedules, at least in the grades above the third, 
and health is integrated with other school subjects. 

d. The physical plant of the school is planned, constructed, and main- 
tained with a view to fostering healthful living. 

5. Physical education is an integral part of the curriculum rather than 
merely an extracurricular activity. 

6. There is proper coordination of the several phases of the health pro- 
gram. For example, health aspects of physical education are emphasized and 
immunizations and physical examinations are utilized as educative experiences. 

7. Adequate facilities and materials are provided for health and physical- 
education programs. 

8. School health policies are definitely established and made available to 
the school staff and to parents. 

9. There is effective coordination of school and community health 
programs. 

10. Qualified medical advisers, nurses, health educators, school psycholo- 
gists, and other specialized health personnel are provided either by the school 
system or in cooperation with city, county, or state agencies. 

11. The school environment is free from accident and fire hazards, is 
sanitary, and is adaptable to pupil use. 

12. The lunchroom is used as a laboratory for nutrition education, and 
not only as a place for dispensing food. 

13. There are definite provisions for fostering the physical and mental 
health of employed personnel. 
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14. Teamwork on the part of school and community personnel perme- 
ates fhe health program. 

15. Specialized health personnel are selected with due consideration for 
the adequacy of their training and other qualifications for the work. 


A Healthful School Environment 

Education is a process of interaction involving the learner and his en- 
vironment. The environment and the way the child responds to it from day 
to day determine the direction his growth will take. Because children are 
required by law to attend school, it should be a place designed to serve their 
egitimate needs. If the school environment is drab, unattractive, and un- 
the child's physical, social, and intellectual growth will be limited, 
rhe school cannot, of course, control all the environmental factors that affect 
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units Of a school plant to accommodate an enrollment of that size should 
include, in addition to classrooms, an administration unit consisting of the 
principal s office, a clothes closet, a lavatory, a reception room, a storage 
room, and a conference room. There should be a health unit consisting of 
office space for the physician and nurse and isolation and rest rooms for chil- 
dren. Other units that arc needed include an auditorium large enough to 
accommodate the school personnel as well as visitors; a gymnasium equipped 
with shower rooms, locker rooms, and lavatories; a cafeteria; a library; a 
custodian's unit; a heating-and-vcntilating unit; and adequate toilet rooms. 
It is recommended that classrooms for the primary grades include toilets and 
lavatories and that toilets and lavatories for the other grades be sufficient in 
number and conveniently located. 


Construction 

Important considerations relating to the construction of the building 
include fireproofing, ventilation, heating, lighting, acoustics, and seating. 
Standards and check lists regarding these items can usually be obtained from 
the state department of education or the state health department. 


The modern classroom 


Classrooms in the elementary-school building should be planned to fit 
the type of program to be carried on in them instead of making the program 
conform to the limitations of the classroom, as is frequently the case. It is 
desirable that all classrooms on the ground Root have exits directly to the 
play space. The modern elementary-school program requires approximately 
thirty square feet of floor space per pupil; sixteen linear feet of chalkboard 
per classroom; and walls that are equipped with bulletin boards for display 
purposes. There should be ample storage space for instructional supplies, a 
vertical file and bookcases for the teacher, and bookshelves for pupils to use. 
Movable seat-and-desk combinations or posture chairs and tables provide 
satisfactory seating. 2 


2 See the following references for more detailed suggestions in regard to modem 
elementary-school buildings and classrooms’ iv-hm,, 1 

American Association of School Administrators, American School Buildings (Isahonal 
Education Association, 1949); . ... _ , _ 

William W. Caudill, Toward Better School Design (F. W. Dodge Cory- 19 >4), 

Helen Heffeman and Charles Bursch, Curricn/uni and the Elementary S^oolP^t 
( Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Associa 
tron, 1958). 
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Good housekeeping 


The teacher and pupils can do much to keep the classroom neat and 
attractive. Habits of using the wastebasket, of placing wraps and rubbers in 
the proper places, of eliminating many dust-collecting materials, of washing 
the hands before lunch, of maintaining proper room temperature, of keeping 
chalkboards clean and window shades adjusted properly— all these are im- 
portant phases of good housekeeping. Pupils with impaired hearing or eye- 
sight should be placed as favorably as possible in the room; seats should be 
arranged so that pupils get the best possible light; and artificial light should 
be used with care and intelligence. Pupils should be taught how to use 
dnnking fountains safely, to keep everything in its place, and to clear their 
desks at the close of the school day. 


Improving School Health Services 
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remedied. Facts revealed by many studies point to the need for more effec- 
live school health services. The following list, by no means inclusive, is 
sufficient to illustrate the need: 


1. The White House Conference report in the early 1930s stated that 
20 per cent of all children had eye defects.* The 1950 report of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, citing a study made in the public 
schools of Saint Louis, Mo., revealed that one out of four grade school chil- 
dren examined was found to need eye care.* Nyswander points out that 
many cases of defective vision among school children are not brown to 
teachers and other school officials. 5 

2. From 3 to 6 per cent of all school children have hearing defects of 
sufficient severity to interfere with their progress in school. Teachers appear 
to be less aware of defective hearing than they are of defective vision, al- 
though deafness may have more serious effects upon normal school progress 
and social adjustment. Almost twice as many boys as girls suffer from im- 
paired hearing. 

3. Dental defects appear to be occurring among school children about 
six times as rapidly as they are being corrected. Dental defects accounted for 
one of every five rejections by the armed services during World War II. This 
is particularly disquieting when it is known that the minimum requirement 
was only six pairs of opposing teeth out of a total of fourteen pairs. For the 
men finally inducted, more than 1,400,000 bridges and dentures were made 
and 31,000,000 cavities were filled. 

4. Public Health Reports suggest that many of the defects of men re- 
jected for military service could have been prevented. 8 Among the men who 
had been reared in five North Carolina orphanages, only 1.4 per cent were 
rejected, whereas the rejection rate for the state as a whole was 44.6 per cent. 
The difference is attributed to better pediatric and surgical care afforded the 
children in the orphanages as compared with that available to other children 
in the state. A study of young men from Hagerstown, Md., showed that 
defects of vision and dentation leading to rejection by the armed services had 
been recorded on school health records fifteen years prior to the rejection. 

Although authorities may not agree on the exact proportions of prevent- 
able defects occurring among school children, there seems to be general agree- 
ment that there is a need for effective school health services that begin in 
early childhood and provide for home-school-community cooperation in pre- 
venting defects and in correcting those that are remediable. 


3 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Special Education; The 
Handicapped and Gifted (Centuty Co., 1932), pp. 126-127. 

* Let There Be Sight toe All (National Society lor the Prevention of Blindness, I950J . 
'Dorothy B. Nyswander, Solving School Health Problems (Commonwealth runa, 

19 ® Public Health Service, Fubhe Health Reports, Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, May 1 J, 1951, p. 607. 
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Purposes of school health services 


School health services are provided through the cooperative efforts of the 
school, the local health department, parents, physicians, nurses, dentists, civic 
clubs, and other citizens of the community. These services are provided for 
the purpose of taking care of emergencies, preventing the spread of com- 
municable diseases, discovering and correcting physical defects, and giving 
pupils and their parents the guidance they need in solving their own health 
problems. 


Health services may be used as educative experiences for increasing the 
'now e ge, improving the attitudes, and influencing the behavior of children 
in relation to health problems. For example, the teacher may take advantage 
? . C . ™ ln ^ n | za fi° n program to teach children how immunization helps the 
body build defenses against disease. The film Defense against Invasion, listed 
, f f 11 ° 1 11S c k a P*‘ er ' ma y b e for this purpose. The teacher may 
so take advantage of the heightened interest manifested during epidemics 

such cT ^ f ° IDStruCfc P u P*k on what should and should not be done in 
suen circumstances. 


Types of school health services 
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such cases. The children should ,1 P ° edures *<7 are authorized to use in 
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mattets worse and cause needless suffering ** ° r Sudden ilIness will not maie 

educational and medical authoriHe$ 1 ■? aI1), ICCOSnized 35 sound by competent 

a jI* UCn sUtCTnc nt of proredma'to' h^r “ cdical advisers, should prepare 
sudden illness. followed in cases of accidents or 

~ There should be at least 

aid. present at all times. mC ^ mcmbcr - who is well trained in first 

see ^ sw HaIA Po , kjcs (Nai;oiul ^ 
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5. The school should have an adequate supply of first-aid materials and 
first-aid manuals containing directions for their use. 

4. Members of the school staff should not diagnose a condition and 
should administer medication only when prescribed by a physician. 

5. Sick or injured children should not be sent home alone. Parents 
should be contacted immediately and asked to state to what physician, hos- 
pital, or home address the child should be taken. 

6. If neither parent can be reached, the pupil’s own family physician 
should be contacted. Tire pupil's permanent health record should contain 
the name, address, and telephone number of his family physician. 

7. Members of the school staff should know what treatment facilities 
are available in the community and be prepared to help parents who are new 
in the community or who have no family physician to find these facilities. 

A list of the physicians and hospitals in the community should be posted in 
the principal’s office, giving names, addresses, and telephone numbers. 

8. If school physicians or nurses are available they will be expected to 
take charge of emergencies, but their responsibility should be limited strictly 
to emergency care and should end when the parents place the child in the 
care of the family physician. 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. The School shares 
with the home and the community the responsibility for prevention and 
control of communicable diseases. Because children are required by law to 
attend school, because the incidence of communicable diseases is quite high 
among school-age children, and because many cases of such diseases are dis- 
covered while children are at school, it is obvious that the school has con- 
siderable, though by no means sole, responsibility for the prevention and con- 
trol of such diseases. The principal responsibilities of the school in the 
control of communicable diseases consist of encouraging parents to make full 
use of immunizations and other preventive measures , conducting daily ob- 
servations for symptoms of communicable diseases, seeing that children who 
are ill are not allowed to attend school, notifying parents when communica- 
ble diseases have occurred among the child’s classmates, and protecting 
children against exposure to communicable diseases by providing sanitaiy 
buildings and adequate washroom facilities. 

The policy of awarding certificates for perfect attendance— a policy en- 
couraged by the distribution of state school funds on the basis of average 
daily attendance— sometimes hinders the efforts of the school to control the 
spread of communicable diseases. There are methods of motivating regular 
attendance which are less harmful to the health of the child and his class- 
mates. Furthermore, experience has proved that the exclusion from school 
of children who show symptoms of the beginnings of communicable diseases 
or who are suffering from severe colds does less damage to attendance records 
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in the long run than the spread of colds or diseases, which results in pro- 
longed absences of more children.® 

health guidance. The health guidance program is concerned with dis- 
covering the health needs and problems of children and with helping them 
and then parents find ways of meeting these needs. It is a means of pro- 
moting better cooperation among the home, the school, and the community 
for the purpose of protecting and improving the health of each child. Dis- 
covering the health needs of children involves such activities as the preschool 
roundup, developing a health history for each child, daily health inspection 
and screening by the teacher, dental examinations, medical examinations, and 
conferences with parents. 

sum^-Tf T? J dUP Pr0gram ’ Which is usual 'y “"ducted during the 

mle mfelT Cbi,d cn * crs sch ° o1 *e first time, has done much to 

m condnetl Tr e " eeds of chi,d ™. Where such programs 

med w Ch "a T “**" SCh001 f0r the ** time ha" hTd a 
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and prolonged treatment to prevent h<*r c ° UI \ needed regular 

There has been a trend in recent ■ r °! n ecom * n g hopelessly deformed, 
health examination. This has resuItedT de ~ em P has ‘ze ‘he annual school 
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phyucian or dentist. It is ftcrtforT^T of either a family 
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Sch °° 1 Ad - i -btait»„, op. at, p. 32 ,. 
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public health personnel. Following the school health examination the staff 
of the school should maintain contact with the parents to see that further 
diagnosis, correction, and treatment are carried out either by private physi- 
cians or by community health agencies. ’ 


Improving Health Instruction 

Promoting health through instruction that is closely related to real-life 
situations constitutes a real challenge to the elementary-school staff. Learning 
experiences relating to health knowledge, attitudes, and habits should be 
planned as carefully as any other part of the curriculum. The emphasis on 
healthful living as the primary objective of health education does not in any 
way minimize the need for accurate information as a foundation for intelli- 
gent behavior. 

Elementary schools have approached the problem of improving health 
instruction through the study of health interests and needs of children, 
through surveys of community health problems, and through cooperative 
planning. 


Interests and needs of children 

A committee of teachers appointed by the Denver Public Schools to 
provide leadership in the development of a functional health program de- 
cided that it would need more information concerning (1) the health inter - 
ests of children, (2) the health needs of children, and (3) the developmental 
characteristics of children at various age levels. Accordingly, a research 
project was instituted and a report has been published showing separately the 
interests of boys and girls in various health topics and activities at each grade 
level from grades four through twelve.* 

The work of the committee was guided by the following basic assump 
tions: 

1. Learning experiences, in order to be meaningful to children, must be 
related to their interests and concerns. 

2. Health instruction can be functional only in so far as it provides solu- 
tions to the real problems of boys and girls. 

3. Developmental characteristics affect the interests and concerns of 
children. 

4. Health needs of children give leads for selecting experiences m a 
health program. 

» Health Interests of Children (Denver PubLc Schools, Denver, Colo, 1947). 
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*:. Pate f ' tCacheR ' “P erts in ft* field Of health education, and chil- 
dren themselves are resources which hea](h 
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building a functional health program. H essential information for 

boysaml giris'in " te “ t * 

Fourth-grade Boys 


1- To learn how to build muscles. 

4- to learn how to be a good 
winner. 

3 - To be Shown how to care for a 
bleeding cut. 

1.° SeC , a m . 0 ™§ P'eture on the 
care of snake bites. 

5- 1 o see a film on water safety. 

6. To find „u t why some 

ht= you and others do not 
l°c£ m tal5C m, “ hi- 

8 - ^Z ac f00ds "> « *> 
9 ' *“»■»*«« 
10. To wear clean clothes. 

H- To find out how much mitt 

Sou should have each day 

Fifth-grade Boys 
2 5 ! Cam h “w to build muscles 

3 ' o f ° ) , „ Ca „r^ Wl0laL ' : ^carc 

‘ ff Sf5rH4“ 

w inner. ,0 U 3 good 


Fourth-grade Girls 
T To wear clean clothes. 

2. To learn why it is important to 
use your own comb, toothbrush 
and towel. 

3- To learn how to take good care 
of your eyes. 

To learn how to be well liked 
oy teachers. 

5- To leam how to get to school 

safely. 6 

6- To keep your hands and finger- 
nails clean. 

7. To lcam how to be a good 
winner. 

8- To find out how much milk 
you should have each day. 

To find out what your weight 

and height should be. 

To learn the best way to brush 
>our teeth. 

To learn how to take a person’s 
12 P u “ e an d temperature. 

, ° make a first-aid kit for your 
nome. 

Fiftii-crade Girls 
i' To wear clean clothes. 

o 'ccp your clothes clean and 

well-pressed, 

^ 03171 why it is important to 
} our own toothbrush, comb, 
and towel. 

To leam how to take good care 
of your eyes. 6 

? ^ carn how to be a good 
winner. 6 
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Firrii-CRADE Girls— Cont’d 


Fifth-grade Boys — Cont'd 

6. To see a moving picture on the 
care of snake bites. 

7. To visit a dairy to see how milk 
is pasteurized. 

8. To learn how to get to school 
safely. 

9. To learn the best way to brush 
jour teeth. 

10. To find out what your height 
and weight should be. 

J J . To know why it is important to 
drink plenty of water. 

12. To learn the foods to eat to 
keep well. 

Sixth-grade Boys 

1 . To learn how to take good care 
of your eyes. 

2. To learn how to be a good 
winner. 

3. To keep jour hands and finger- 
nails clean. 

4. To learn how to build muscles. 

5. To learn how to take care of 
simple injuries. 

6. To find out safety rules in and 
around water. 

7. To practice body-building exer- 
cises. 

8. To learn how to introduce 
people properly. 

9. To find out where most acci- 
dents occur at home. 

10. To be shown how to care for a 
bleeding cut. 

11. To find out why you should 
keep yourself clean. 

12. To wear clean clothes. 


6. To learn how to introduce 
people properly. 

7. To learn how to select a good 
lunch. 

8. To keep your hands and finger- 
nails clean. 

9. To learn how to prepare food 
for a sickroom. 

10. To learn the best way to brush 
your teeth. 

11. To find out what your height 
and weight should be. 

12. To learn the foods to eat to 
keep well. 

Sixth-grade Girls 

1. To learn how to prepare food 
for a sick person. 

2. To learn how to select your 
clothes. 

3. To keep your hands and finger- 
nails clean. 

4. To find out what your height 
and weight should be. 

5. To learn how to take care of 
your eyes. 

6. To learn how to be a good 
winner. 

7. To be shown how to care for a 
bleeding cut. 

8. To find out why some people 
like you and others do not. 

9. To experiment with different 
ways of combing your hair. 

10. To learn how to take a sick 
person’s pulse and temperature. 

11. To learn how to take care of 
simple injuries. 

12. To read a book on how to be 
popular. 


This does not imply that teachers determine the scope of the curriculum 
on the basis of the expressed interests of children. The Denver study in- 
cluded the needs and developmental characteristics of children at various 
age levels, as well as the health interests of children. Teachers, experts in the 
field of health education, and children themselves were consulted. 

The point of view has been expressed several times in this book that 
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children s interests alone do not constitute an adequate basis for the selection 
of curriculum content. The expressed interests of children frequently reflect 
what they believe the teacher wants them to say rather than their own 
genuine interests, and are often somewhat superficial and reveal gaps in the 
pupil’s information concerning important areas for study. They do provide 
the teacher with important information about the current state of pupil’s 
knowledge about health and indicate to some extent what changes in health 
interests occur with age. The teacher, however, must obtain information 
from many other sources, including information about the special health 
problems m the community, the health problems of children from different 
socioeconomic levels, and the major health problems we face as a nation. 
" *out mental health and heart disease is particularly important, 

adulthMd. 3r “ in ChiUh00d “ n P rev ’ ent serious in 


Community problems and resources 
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consist of representatives from the school administration, teachers, custodians 
students, physicians, dentists, nurses, public health officials, and various lav 
organizations. 3 


Organizing the Program 

Just as there is a need for learning combinations in arithmetic and vo- 
cabulary in reading, so there is a need for building a factual basis for healthful 
living. This does not mean, however, that facts must always be learned by 
abstract drill or by reciting from a textbook during a period set aside for 
health instruction alone. No single method of incorporating health instruc- 
tion into the curriculum will suffice; the well-organized program will give 
proper emphasis to incidental teaching, to correlation with other curriculum 
areas, and to direct teaching. 


Incidental teaching 

In the primary grades, health instruction consists largely in helping chil- 
dren live more healthfully each day and in making use of incidents as they 
arise in connection with school living to improve health practices and under- 
standing. The alert teacher finds many opportunities for relating health 
instruction to such experiences as dental and medical examinations, im- 
munizations, weighing and measuring, morning inspection, hand-washing, 
playground activities, and the lunch period. Incidental teaching of health 
can continue to supplement direct teaching in the grades above the primary 
level. 


Correlation with other curriculum areas 

Opportunities for developing understanding of health problems and in- 
fluencing health behavior exist in many curriculum areas. Oral and written 
composition may well utilize content relating to health; arithmetic provides 
opportunities for such experiences as constructing height-and-weight charts 
and computing the caloric values of foods and the percentages of deaths 
caused by certain diseases; science provides opportunities for learning the 
principles of reproduction, growth, and survival; the social studies provide 
opportunities for studying about food, clothing, shelter, and other problems 
relating to health and safety in the home and community as well as in other 
countries; and music, art, and drama may well employ content from the area 
of health. In a school that is organized on the “self-contained classroom 
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A New Look at Playgrounds 

In the post-war rush to house America's school children, thousands of 
new school buildings have been constructed. For the most part, their sites 
have been carefully planned so that play space is adequate. Until recently, 
has >=«" ">« traditional see-saws. swings, and hori- 
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Fostering Creatioity 

Whether elementary education should attempt to foster creativity is 
much disputed today. There are those who argue that creative activities are 
a waste of time better spent in learning the basic skills. These people would 
grant the need in the modern world for creative statesmen, scientists, artists, 
musicians and writers, but generally consider that these are produced in a 
curriculum with a strong emphasis upon traditional $ub|ect-matter and learn- 
ing activities. The modern school does not deny the importance of subject- 
matter but insists that proper selection of learning activities will result in 
better learners and more creative thinkers. In all subjects whenever it is 
feasible children are encouraged to develop original solutions to problems. 
The photo-comments between pages 307 and 308 illustrate the methods used 
in connection wilh the leaching of arithmetic and science. Here a child in 
the kindergarten is having a creative experience with day After experi- 
menting with the medium to find out its potentialities, she is now giving 
expression to a concept which she has called, "Going Up a Mountain " 

The art period in elementary schools would seem to offer an ideal 
opportunity for fostering creative expression, but urfortunately it is not 
always so used. In some classrooms, children are given outlines to color 
and patterns to trace, or they may be given specific instructions on how to 
draw a tree, a bird, or a child Lessons such as these give pupils practice 
in following directions, but they do not encourage creative thinking nor 
result in creative products 

Some teachers plan the art period so that children may choose from 
among three or four media— perhaps pa>‘nts, day, or crayons. What they are 
to draw or paint is not dictated, but they are given freedom to express ideas 
that they have. These ideas may come from trips that they have taken, 
stories they have read, observations in nature they have made, or occur- 
rences in everyday living that they have experienced Children who say, 
"But i don't know what to draw" are helped to recall a recent experience 
and to see that one's own experiences provide the reservoir from which 
one creates. Pupils who never seem to have ideas are encouraged, not 
just in art period, to be better observers Some children never see a sunset, 
never notice the pattern of dark and light in the classroom, never observe 
how a vista may be framed by nearby trees, never see the interesting com- 
position of three heads bent over a desk. These children must become 
more aware of their environment, must have many more and sharper per- 
ceptions in order to take what they have perceived and recreate it in an 
original fashion. 

Creative experiences are fun for children, as is clear in the photo, but 
they are not included because they are fun. Creative experiences enrich 
our daily living and in these days of increasing automation are essential if 
man is to remain man. 

© (Photo: Henry G. Bookstnber. Art Superior; courtesy Ridgewood Public Scboo/sf 
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basis, 10 the teacher is in a very favorable position for taking advantage of 
opportunities for health teaching in connection with other school experiences. 
If the departmental organization is in use, a great deal of cooperative plan- 
ning on the part of the school staff is necessary in order to avoid duplications 
and serious omissions in content and activities relating to health. 


The direct teaching of health 

Since health is recognized as one of the most important objectives of 
education, it should be given at least as much time and attention as any 
other curriculum area. The teacher and administrator should see that what- 
ever time is necessary for fostering the health of pupils is available and used. 
In many schools this problem is solved, in part at least, by setting aside a 
defimte fame in the daily schedule for health instruction so that it will not 
be neglected. 


Appropriate content and activities 
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9. Coming to school with clean, well-brushed hair; 

10. Learning to brush one's teeth in the proper manner twice a day; 

11. Refraining from biting hard substances with the teeth; 

12. Understanding the need for regular dental checkups; 

13. Understanding that excessive use of sweets is injurious to the teeth; 

14. Forming the habit of washing the ears thoroughly and carefully; 

1 5. Avoiding drafts and strong winds blowing into the ears; 

16. Learning to recognize symptoms of car trouble and going to a physician 
promptly when such symptoms appear; 

17. Keeping the fingers away from the nose; 

18. Using a clean handkerchief or piece of soft paper for nasal discharges; 

19. Learning what kind of shoes are best for growing feet; 

20. Reading with proper light, resting the eyes occasionally, and refraining 
from looking at the sun or bright lights; 

21. Understanding the need for frequent examinations of the eyes. 

Proper Foods 

1 . Making a chart showing the basic foods; 

2. Knowing the foods that build strong teeth ; 

3. Learning how fresh foods should be washed and peeled; 

4. Learning how extreme heat and cold affect the digestion; 

5. Demonstrating the harmful effects of fried and highly seasoned foods; 

6. Understanding the importance of proper mastication of foods; 

7. Learning how cheerfulness and relaxation aid digestion; 

S. Discussing the harmful effects of eating between meals; 

9. Making charts showing proper foods for various weather conditions; 

10. Planning a well-balanced breakfast, lunch, and dinner; 

1 1 . Demonstrating good table manners. 

Contagious Diseases 

1. Learning to dnnh from fountains properly; 

2. Keeping pencils, fingers, and money out of the mouth; 

3. Demonstrating the proper method of covering the mouth when cough- 
ing or sneezing; 

4. Staying at home when one has a cold or other illness; 

5. Keeping away from crowded places during an epidemic; 

6. Seeing a film on immunization to learn its importance; 

7. Learning how immunization helps the body fight diseases; 

8. Learning the importance of safe water and mi)k sources; 

9. Learning methods of protecting ourselves against flies; 

20. Refraining from running the hands along bannisters in stores. 

Sanitation 

1. Understanding what constitutes sanitaiy drinking facilities; 

2. Demonstrating the proper way to wash, rinse, and dry hands; 

3. Learning the most important community health laws; 

4. Helping to maintain a clean and sanitary school, home, and community; 

5. Taking part in community clean-up campaigns; 

6. Making plans for helping to keep the home sanitary by washing dishes. 
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caring for the refrigerator, beeping the kitchen dean, taking care of the 
bathroom, keeping the bedroom clean and orderly, cleaning and dusting, 
disposing of waste. 


Rest, Sleep, and Relaxation 


1. Learning the importance of opening windows at night, wearing loose, 
proper-weight clothes at night, and bathing before going to bed; 

2. Getting 10—12 hours of sleep if the child is under eleven years old; 

3. Forming the habit of taking regular rest periods during the day; 

4. Planning play so that one does not become overfatigued; 

5. Planning work, study, and recreation so that they do not interfere with 
getting the right amount of sleep; 

6. Sleeping with lights out and in a comfortable position; 

7. Using light, warm co\ers; 

8. Demonstrating how sleep and rest are necessary for convalescence. 


Posture 

1. Choosing chairs of suitable size, sitting and standing erect, walking with- 
out scuffing one's feet, and refraining from putting hands into pockets; 

2. Taking corrective exercises when prescribed; 

3. Wearing appropriately fitted shoes and clothing; 

4. Taking part in group games that develop muscles; 

5. Dramatizing good posture, slouch, and stoop; 

6. Avoiding hurry and overexcitement; 

7. Guarding against fatigue; 

8. Making surveys of what can be done to improve posture; 
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6. Knowing first-aid measures, including measures for hiccoughs, nosebleed 
and what to do when a person catches on fire; 

7. Crossing the street at comers, looking both ways, and obeying traffic 

signals; ° 

8. Knowing safe practices in swimming and boating; 

9. Distinguishing between safe and unsafe places and materials for play. 


Materials and methods used in health instruction 

Modem textbooks for use in the health instruction program are available 
in increasing variety and improved quality. There can be little question that 
an elementary school should have available for use one or more of the ex- 
cellent series of textbooks now on the market. They provide excellent reading 
material for children, suggestions for teachers relating to suitable content, and 
useful data relating to health problems. The textbook does not, however, 
constitute the only source of instructional material. Instructional materials 
should include printed materials, such as books, magazines, newspapers, and 
pamphlets; audio-visual resources, such as motion pictures, slides, graphs, 
models, posters, and charts; and environmental materials found in the home, 
school, and community. 

The following criteria should be observed in the selection of materials 
for health instruction: 

1. Materials should be scientifically sound. 

2. Materials selected should provide for individual differences and needs. 

3. Materials selected should provide for progression in activities and 
present opportunities for growth. 

4. Materials selected should be closely related to experiences of children 
so that they will be meaningful. 

5. Materials selected should have important content and not merely 
entertainment appeal. 

Whether or not a period is set aside in the primary grades for health 
instruction, efforts should be made to direct the attention of teachers to the 
health opportunities and responsibilities related to their teaching. Methods 
of introducing health instruction into the curriculum in the primary grades 
include (I) using routine daily experiences, such as the morning inspection; 
the school lunch; rest periods; use of toilets, washbowls, and drinking foun- 
tains; examinations, immunizations, and play periods; and adaptation of 
clothing to weather conditions; (Z) helping children explore and understand 
the health aspects of the environment by studying about milk, water, food, 
housing, clothing, pets, plants, industries, and transportation; and (3) using 
health readers and dramatic play. The extent to which each of these methods 
is used depends upon the needs of the group, the availability of materials, 
and the skill and understanding of the teacher. 
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all pupils. Physical education is an integral part of the elementary-school 
curriculum rather than merely a series of exercise periods; it contributes to 
many of the most important objectives of education in a democratic society. 
Children are so constituted that they need an enormous amount of exercise 
for the normal development of muscles, circulation, respiration, and other 
bodily functions; their normal social development requires opportunities for 
developing recreational interests and skills and for learning to play with 
others, to choose and respect leaders, and to follow the rules of the game. 
The monotonous, tense, and highly emotionalized work in which many 
people engage today, together with the increasing amount of leisure time 
available, make the development of recreational interests and skills a social 
necessity. The potential values of a good physical-education program for 
personality development and effective living should not be overlooked; there 
is no better way to establish easy and companionable human relations, de- 
velop friendships and leam how to be both a good leader and a good fol- 
lower than through a modem program of physical education. 


Objectives of the modem physical-education program 
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The interests and needs of children! 
a basis for physical education 

In the planning of the physical-education program the interests and 
needs of children of a given age level must be considered and the develop- 
mental status of each child must be determined. The teacher must begin 
with each child where he is, for a third-grade child may still be at the kinder- 
garten level in neuromuscular development. Techniques available for deter- 
mining the developmental status of children include observation, a study of 
health records, and conferences with parents, physicians, and nurses. A study 
of the motor characteristics of children, such as that prepared by Gesell and 
Ug, 11 provides suggestions for selecting appropriate activities for the physical- 
education program. 


Scope of the physical-education program 


The modem physical-education program includes many different types 
of activities to ensure that each child will have an opportunity to enjoy the 
feeling of satisfaction that results from participation in activities adapted to 
his needs and abilities. The following types are generally recognized as suit- 
able for elementary-school children: 

free play. For many years psychologists have been pointing out the 
value of dramatic play for sound emotional growth. For some children play 
is a safety valve; they act out their hopes, their fears, their hostilities, and 
their aggressions as they engage in house or war or cowboy play, or a similar 
activity. Kindergarten and primary teachers, recognizing the value of play, 
have attempted to provide the kinds of equipment and opportunities that 
would encourage this kind of play. In many classrooms there is a house- 
keeping comer equipped with doll bed, dolls, play stove, table and chairs, 
dishes, cupboards, dress-up clothes, and the like. A corner for block play, 
equipped with unit blocks and miniature airplanes, cars, trucks, and the like, 
also encourages good dramatic play. 

During the time set aside for free play a small group may gather in this 
comer to dress themselves up and play at being father or mother, doctor or 
nurse. Five-year-old Richard, who feared the doctor, listened to the Teddy 
bear’s heartbeat, took h is temperature, and gave him a “shot” while the 
Teddy bear protested vigorously and the "doctor'' reassured him. Playing the 
role of sick child gave Richard the opportunity to express his own fears and 


ii Arnold Gesell and Frances Ilg. The Child from Five to Ten (Hamer & Brothers, 
194 c i D 454 . tee also Department of Rural Education and American Association tor 
Health Phvsfaii Education, and Iteration, Physical Education in Small Schools (National 


Health, Physical — . — 

Education Association, 1943), pp- 15-20. 
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all pupils. Physical education is an integral part of the elementary-school 
curriculum rather than merely a series of exercise periods; it contributes to 
many of the most important objectives of education in a democratic society. 
Children are so constituted that they need an enormous amount of exercise 
for the normal development of muscles, circulation, respiration, and other 
bodily functions; their normal social development requires opportunities for 
developing recreational interests and skills and for learning to play with 
others, to choose and respect leaders, and to follow the rules of the game. 
The monotonous, tense, and highly emotionalized work in which many 
people engage today, together with the increasing amount of leisure time 
available, make the development of recreational interests and skills a social 
necessity. The potential values of a good physical-education program for 
personality development and effective living should not be overlooked; there 
is no better way to establish easy and companionable human relations, de- 
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The interests and needs of children* 
a basis for physical education 

In the planning of the physical-education program the interests and 
needs of children of a given age level must be considered and the develop- 
mental status of each child must be determined. The teacher must begin 
with each child where he is, for a third-grade child may still be at the kinder- 
garten level in neuromuscular development. Techniques available for deter- 
mining the developmental status of children include observation, a study of 
health records, and conferences with parents, physicians, and nurses. A study 
of the motor characteristics of children, such as that prepared by Gesell and 
lift* 1 provides suggestions for selecting appropriate activities for the physical- 
education program. 


Scope of the physical-education program 


The modem physical-education program includes many different types 
of activities to ensure that each child will have an opportunity to enjoy the 
feeling of satisfaction that results from participation in activities adapted to 
his needs and abilities. The following types are generally recognized as suit- 
able for elementary-school children: 

free play. For many years psychologists have been pointing out the 
value of dramatic play for sound emotional growth. For some children play 
is a safety valve; they act out their hopes, their fears, their hostilities, and 
their aggressions as they engage in house or war or cowboy play, or a similar 
activity. Kindergarten and primary teachers, recognizing the value of play, 
have attempted to provide the kinds of equipment and opportunities that 
would encourage this kind of play. In many classrooms there is a house- 
keeping corner equipped with doll bed, dolls, play stove, table and chairs, 
dishes, cupboards, dress-up clothes, and the like. A corner for block play, 
equipped with unit blocks and miniature airplanes, cars, trucks, and the like, 
also encourages good dramatic play. 

During the time set aside for free play a small group may gather in this 
comer to dress themselves up and play at being father or mother, doctor or 
nurse. Five-year-old Richard, who feared the doctor, listened to the Teddy 
bear’s heartbeat, took his temperature, and gave him a “shot” while the 
Teddy bear protested vigorously and the “doctor” reassured him. Playing the 
role of sick child gave Richard the opportunity to express his own fears and 


1 1 Arnold Gesell and Fiances Ilg, The Child from F n e to Ten (Hamer & Brothers, 
1945) p. 454; see also Department of Rural Eduration and American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Physical Education m Smalf Schools (National 
Education Association, 1948), pp. 15-20. 
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hostilities; playing the role of doctor helped to give Richard assurance that 
the discomfort would be momentary. 

On the playground, children’s undirected play may center around the 
equipment with which the yard is provided. Many schools are finding that 
the conventional swings, slide, and merry-go-round offer expensive and 
limited opportunities for play. A comer where children can dig, a knotted 
rope swinging from a tree, packing boxes and walking boards, a cargo net 
suspended from poles for climbing provide for good vigorous activity at 
minimum cost. 


The seasonal games— hopscotch, jump rope, marbles, and the like — 
which are so much a part of children's culture, are an important part of play. 
These games provide children with the opportunity to practice the rudiments 
of social organization. They make up their rules, decide who is going to be 
included or excluded, and enforce their decisions with firmness and finality. 
The good teacher will observe children carefully at such play and help them 
to make decisions that will not be cruel and unjust to anyone in the group. 

team cames. Team games are related principally to athletic sports, and, 
in order to prevent discouragement, children should be introduced to them 
gradually In the grades above the fourth, boys should usually be separated 
from girls. These games involve rather complicated skills, for which con- 
siderable practice is necessary in order to raise the level of performance. They 
ofa many natural situations for developing desirable character traits. Team 
games mclude softball, touch football, basietball, and circle soccer. 
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when certain children cannot participate in the more vigorous activities. They 
help toward the accomplishment of the social, the recreational, and, to some 
extent, the skill objectives of the physical-cducati on program. 


Cooperative planning of the physical-education program 

In the primary grades, physical education is usually taught by the class- 
room teacher with help, when possible, from supervisors with special prepara- 
tion in physical education. A minimum of fifteen minutes in the morning 
and again in the afternoon, exclusive of recess periods, should be devoted to 
physical education. In the grades beginning with the fourth, one period of 
thirty minutes should be devoted to physical education daily under the 
direction of the classroom teacher or a teacher with special preparation in 
physical education. A curriculum guide, prepared through the cooperative 
efforts of administrators, supervisors, teachers, pupils, and parents, can pro- 
vide suggestions regarding appropriate activities, materials, plans for evalua- 
tion of progress, and suggestions for integrating physical education with other 
curriculum areas. It is desirable to have the same group plan both the health 
and the physical-education programs, because the two overlap at many points. 
Like other parts of the elementary-school curriculum, the program in health 
and physical education requires continuous study, modification, and evalu- 
ation. 


Summary 

1. Health is more than the absence of disease and infirmity; it is a posi- 
tive quality of life that enables the individual to “live most and serve best.” 

2. Education for healthful living takes into account the total personality 
of the child and the total environment that is influencing his development. 

3. By providing adequate opportunities for healthful living, the home, 
the school, and the community can do much to make the basic tenets of 
democracy a reality for every child. 

4. An adequate school health program includes a healthful school en- 
vironment, school health services, health instruction, and a physical-education 
program. 

5. The present condition of the educational plant and equipment in 
many American communities constitutes a severe handicap to the school staff 
in the effort to meet the health needs of children. 

6. School health services include provision for emergency care in cases of 
injuries and sudden illness , the control of communicable diseases, and health 
counseling. 
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7. Elementary schools can improve health instruction through a study 
of the health interests and needs of children, through surveys of community 
health problems and resources, and through cooperative planning. 

8. The objectives of health education center around the improvement 
of health understanding, attitudes, and habits of children and adults in the 
community. 


9. Health instruction may talce the form of incidental teaching, correla- 
tion with other curriculum areas, and direct teaching of health during periods 
set aside specifically for that purpose. 

10. Physical education should be regarded as an integral part of the 
elementary-school curriculum rather than as merely an exercise period. 

11. Physical education contributes to health, strength, social adjustment, 
and the development of lasting recreational interests and skills. 

12. A study of the interest, needs, and developmental characteristics of 

cht dren provrdes a basis for selecting activities appropriate for the physical- 
education program. r 3 
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school can male $20 a week profit on the sales. Besides enabling North Side 
to buy the needed equipment, the candy store will also be a pleasant activity 
tor the school children and will provide some reaMife arithmetic practice for 
Mem. r 

What is your evaluation of the School Council's plan? Js a candy store 
in hne with the goal of "a healthful school environment"? How might the 
plan be modified in the light of this goal? 

Z Should elementary schools vary their health programs according to the 
sociai-ciass membership of pupils? Might the children of migrant workers 
have health needs different from those of children in a comfortable suburb ? 
What might these differences be? How would these different needs affect 
(a) what is taught regarding health, and (b) the services a school provides for 
children? 

3. Do teachers have a responsibility with regard to diet in helping pupils 
evaluate different brands of the same product? Should they have pupils study 
labels, for example, to see which kind of breakfast cereal will provide them 
with the most nourishment? Or is a teachers responsibility discharged when 
she teaches about the basic seven foods? 

4. The pupils in Washington School have a very good hot-lunch pro- 
gram, with balanced meals attractively served in a pleasant dining room. 
After the lunch period, the pupils go immediately to the playground for a 
half hour or more of play before school begins. Evaluate this procedure in 
the light of your knowledge of how the digestive system works. Can you 
suggest a more healthful plan for after lunch and one that will not make 
pupils rebellious over losing play time? 

5. fohnny arrives in third grade one morning coughing , sneezing, and 
with eyes watering. The school health nurse is assigned to a different school 
on this day, and so the problem is up to the teacher and the principal. The 
teacher calls the mother to report on Johnny’s condition. The mother says 
that fohnny has an allergy, which is responsible for the symptoms the teacher 
sees. What should the teacher and principal do? 

6. Miss Alexander believes in working closely with the home on matters 
of health. "I weigh and measure my pupils periodically ” she says, “ and then 
I send home the report, indicating what percentage underweight or over- 
weight each pupil is. I use height-weight charts to compute my percentages. 

Some parents act insulted if you tell them their child is not up to par but 1 
think that if they know, they can regulate diets more intelligently.” 
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Is Miss Alexander’s procedure a sound one from a health standpoint? 
Are height and age the only factors to consider in determining weight ? 

What better procedure might Miss Alexander follow in informing 
parents of the health needs of their children? 


7. Many of the problems that arise in connection with the teaching of 
health depend for an intelligent solution upon the teacher’s own knowledge 
in the field. Furthermore, since solutions change as new knowledge is ac- 
quired through research, the teacher is hard put to keep up to date. To 
complicate matters still further, medical authorities arc not always in agree- 
ment with regard to solutions. Years ago, for example, we taught pupils to 
sleep with windows wide open both in summer and in winter, in all parts of 
the United States. Now our advice is changed again as specialists tell us that 
winter breezes blowing upon a sleeper may aggravate a sinus condition. 

How can a teacher build up her health knowledge and keep it up to 
date? How can teachers guard against fads in health teaching ? Suggest some 
helpful sources of information. 

8. A teacher’s manual of playground games for young children includes 
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11. Contrary to popular belief, not all American boys ffie baseball and 
other team sports. Some prefer individual activities, or those in which only 
one or two other individuals participate. Suggest some playground activities 
lor such pupils at tile fifth- or sixth-grade level. Include only those that 
utilize inexpensive equipment. 

12. Mr. Gclfcmian is disturbed, when he takes up his duties as principal 
of Weber School, to find that at recess time all dOO pupils in the school go 
out at the same time to share a small, hard-surfaced playground svith no 
equipment. There they mill about for 15 minutes while two teachers watch 
to see that there is no disorder and to guard against accidents. 

What changes might Mr. Gelleiman propose to the teachers at Weber 
to improve the recess period ? What might be done to compensate lor the 
lack of equipment until a budget item is obtained for this purpose? 

13. Miss Overton teaches in a section of the city inhabited by many 
children of recent immigrants. The school population includes children of 
Italian, Mexican, and Puerto Rican origin. Miss Overton has been working 
on the food habits of her pupils. “They eat far too many highly seasoned 
foods,” she reports. “I'm trying to get them to substitute other things for so 
much chili and hot spaghetti sauce.” 

7s Miss Overtons goal a sound one ? Should teachers try to change food 
habits that are national in origin ? What might Miss Overton do with regard 
to the diet of her pupils? 


SELECTED READINGS 

Books 

American Association of School Administrators, Health in Schools (rev. ed., 
National Education Association, 1951). An excellent treatment of such 
problems as the health of school personnel, a healthful school environment, 
health instruction, and physical education. 

Anderson, C. L., School Health Practice (C. V. Mosby, 1956). A comprehen- 
sive coverage of the subject of school health. Stresses evaluation of health 
instruction and student health. . 

Bird, Oliver E., School Health Sourcebook (Stanford University Press, 1955). 
Deals with pupil health problems, health instruction, school health services, 
the school environment, physical education, and community rdabomhips. 

Fraser, Ellen D., Bransford, John B., and Hastings, Mamie, The Child and 
Physical Education (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). Principles of educational 
philosophy and child development are applied to the teaching of physical 

Grout," Ruth E., Health Teaching in Schools (2nd ed., W. B. Saunders Co., 
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1953). An excellent textbook on health, education in elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Haag, Jessie Helen, School Health Program (Henry Holt and Co., 1958). A 
thorough treatment of school health services, healthful school environment, 
school nutrition, community resources, health of school personnel, the school 
day, health instruction, and organization and administration of the school 
health program. 

Irwin, Leslie W., Humphrey, James H., and Johnson, Warren R., Methods 
and Materials in School Health Education (C. V. Mosby, 1956). Suggests 
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effective. 
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N. C., 1952). An excellent curriculum guide for physical education in ele- 
mentary and secondary’ schools. Contains a chart listing characteristics of 
children at various grade levels with appropriate physical education experi- 
cnees for each level. F 

Oklahoma State Department of Education, Alcohol and Narcotics Educa- 
tion: A Curriculum Guide for Teachers (Oklahoma City, Okla 1957) Pro- 
duced by a workshop group at the University of Oklahoma under the direc- 
tion of M. Frederick Kihndcr, Professor of Education and Coordinator of 
Health Education, New York Uni\ersity. 

Schneider, Elsa, Ten Questions on Physical Education in Elementary Schools 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
19S7). A report on 523 school systems regarding policies, practices, and’ 
personnel for physical education in elementary schools. 


SELECTED FILMS 

The following represent only 3 few of the films available on health and 
physical education. The teacher should contact the film service in the local school 
system, the state university, or the state department of education for lists of films 
in these areas. 

Alexander Learns Good Health. An 11-minute sound film showing how 
Alexander improves his habits with proper diet, rest, cleanliness, exercise — 
and later pitches a winning game. Coronet Films. 

Bicycle Safety Skills. An 11 -minute sound film emphasizing performance tech- 
niques, traffic rules and procedures, and bicycle inspection practices that 
make for good cyclers today and good motorists tomorrow. Coronet Films. 
Dental Health: How and Why. An 11-minute sound film showing the relation 
of diet to the growth and decay of teeth and the latest techniques of oral 
hygiene. Coronet Films. 

Foods that Build Good Health. An 11-minute sound film showing the relation 
of good health to the foods we eat. Coronet Films. 

Learning about Our Bodies. An 11-minute sound film designed to familiarize 
children with the basic structure of the human body and the position and 
function of major organs. Coronet Films. 

Physical Education for Primary Grades. A 22-minute sound film showing methods 
and forms of physical education that encourage purposeful activity for chil- 
dren. Iowa State University. 

Physical Education Procedures for Elementary Schools. A 22-minute sound film 
intended for use with teacher-training classes. Iowa State University. 

Schoob for Tomorrow. A 22-minute sound film dealing with the planning of 
school buildings. Shows how one community used citizen’s advisory groups, 
school personnel, an architect, and a school building consultant to help plan 
their schools. Wayne University. . ... 

Simple Stunts. A 10-minute sound film that explains stunts and group activities 
requiring little or no equipment. Emphasizes safety. Coronet Films. 

Target: Tooth Decay. An 1 1-minute sound film that emphasizes the importance 
of community cooperation in a dental program; encourages the formation of 
local committees to provide for fluoride treatment. Educational Materials 
Center, University of Oklahoma. 
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The emphasis of instruction in both ; 

music “ longer on product 
fine-arts specialub and star perfonne 
but rather on meeting the social ncc 
of csery child and on guiding his dev 

opment so that he hves a richer h/e 
^result of his learning. — G eorce 
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□ The inner drive toward the 
beautiful in life is innate in all of us; 
it is one of the characteristics that 
differentiates man from the lower 
animals. Although creative efforts are 
more easily observed in young chil- 
dren than in adults, many aspects of 
adult life involve the use of creative 
ability. The architect who plans a 
house in terms of the needs of a par- 
ticular family, the businessman who 
works out unique methods of reduc- 
ing overhead or increasing sales, and 
the housewife who selects and ar- 
ranges furniture in harmony with her 
own tastes, are using creative ability, 
although perhaps without knowing it 
The fine arts afford an infinite num- 
ber of opportunities for releasing 
creative abilities, for self-expression, 
and for the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful in life. 


The Fine Arts in the 
Elementary Curriculum 

The fine arts seem to be firmly 
established as an integral part of the 
elementary-school curriculum. Music 
an art are no longer looked upon 
as peripheral subjects designed for a 
cw pupils with exceptional talents or 
or . ose who expect to become pro- 
tessional musicians or artists. It is 
now generally recognized that music 
art ^hould play important roles 
10 e lives of all members of our 
society and should, therefore, be in- 
cluded in general education. 
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State, county, and city school systems develop curriculum guides for 
music and art on the same basis that guides are developed for arithmetic, 
science, and other elementary-school subjects. Many books, pamphlets, and 
professional journals provide teachers with up-to-date developments in the 
teaching of these subjects. Although the supply of well-qualified teachers of 
music and art is limited, many elementary schools have special teachers for 
the intermediate and upper grades, and certification requirements usually 
include some work in music and art for all prospective elementary teachers. 

Today, few people seriously question that the fine arts belong in the 
clcmentary-school program. However, music educators, art educators, and 
others responsible for planning the elemenfaiy-schooj curriculum recognize 
that careful planning and persistent efforts will be required in the years just 
ahead if these subjects are to make their maximum contributions to the kind 
of education demanded by the times. The urgency of the demand for scien- 
tific and technical education, the pressures for a more formal and demanding 
program of elementary education, the fear that our effort to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for all American children may be resulting in the cultiva- 
tion of mediocrity, the charge that modem programs of education foster 
anti-intcllectualism, and the increasing tendency to ridicule the effort to 
produce well-rounded individuals are some of the factors that could bring 
about radical changes in the program of the elementary school. 

Fortunately, a great deal of effort is being exerted to dispel the popular 
misconception that music and art are nonessential subjects and to show that 
they have significant contributions to make in passing on the social heritage 
of the past and in providing the means for adjusting to conditions of living 
in the future. It is recognized, for example, that we should use every means 
at our disposal to combat the Soviet threat of world domination and to build 
international understanding. In line with this objective, the State Depart- 
ment is sponsoring art exhibits and tours for musicians abroad. 

The case for the fine arts in the elementary-school curriculum is pre- 
sented in terms of their contributions to general education, which consists of 
what is judged to be essential for all children to learn. Three areas of gen- 
eral education to which the fine arts make unique contributions are esthetic 
growth, productive use of leisure time, and emotional development. 1 


Esthetic Growth 

Art and music play an important part in the Jives of everyone, not only 
professional artists and musicians. We are all constantly mating choices that 

i See C A Bumieister, "The Role of Music in Geneml Education " in National Society 
for the Study of Education, Basic Concepts in Music Education (University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), pp. 215-235. 
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could be made more intelligently if we had some training in taste. Examples 
of these are the choice of homes, furnishings, clothing, public buildings, civic 
improvements, and entertainment. The culture of a community is not judged 
alone by its industries and other evidences of wealth, but by its libraries, 
theaters, symphony orchestras, art museums, and schools. Tire development 
of cultural values is an important responsibility of the school and it should 
begin in early childhood. 


The productive use of leisure 

Hours m the work week decreased from 60 in 1900 to 40 in 1957 and it 
has been estimated that the figure will be 24 by 2000 Am. In 1850, 15 per 

“I 0 ! 3 "™* out P ut in *<= Unit<:d States was done by human muscles; 
y 19,7 this was down to less than 1 per cent. For the first time in history, 

Chn ,°' 0gy bave made i£ P° ssib 1e for the world’s work to be done 
leisure time o^th T™ 8 human tein g s with an increasing amount of 
“r " the ? han ^ 10 - the y fit. Music and art have unique 

contributions to make to the constructive use of leisure time. 


Emotional development 

“ devdopDient ° f *<= 

- important role in the learning™ ‘ ^ ^ em0ti ° nS ^ 

pcncnccs should provide for contact with rh ™™ 0n core of sch ° o1 
appeal to the emotions CW -» , t ^ 10se subjects and activities that 

possible, we like mus^eT^ ^ 

cause children to feel good about their h i ' S °° d ' ' If musie and art 
ciatcd with music and art is not thwart /.e 0 ' expenences > i£ the fun asso- 
cant contribution to the general education of chiM 3 Sign!fi ' 

Experiences relating to the fine ^ ldren - 
children through experience units that" P rovide< i for elementary-school 
making them a part of many currier, I Sub i ect - ma tter lines, through 

the language arts, and through scparatT SUCl> “ 1,13 SOdal Studl “ and 
centra ting on information and “ ide Really for con- 

1 C. A. Burmeutcr, op. at, p. 221, 
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Music for Children 

No one who observes a normal child can fail to notice that music has 
an appeal for him. The infant responds readily and happily to his mother’s 
songs and lullabies; later, the child expresses his own feelings in chants and 
melodies. If he is given proper guidance, from adults who understand not 
only music but children as well, music will continue to be a means of help- 
ing him to express himself and to come to terms with the world about him. 

Unfortunately, many children soon begin to rebel against school singing, 
note reading, and piano lessons. These children grow up without the rich 
musical heritage for which nature has equipped them. This is due not to the 
lack of a special talent or to any fault of music itself but to the presentation 
of music in the form of a patterned activity, far removed from the realities 
of their own living and natural interests. 

Tire importance of skills and knowledge for furthering musical growth 
must of course, be recognized. In our efforts to develop the techniques of 
music, however, we must not overlook attitudes and opportunity for musical 
expression. Tire varying degrees of musical ability found in any group of 
children make it necessary to include m the program a variety of music 
activities so that every child can find some activity he can en,oy and in which 
he can achieve some measure of success. 


The changing concept of music teaching 

The contrast between the old and the new practices in teaching music is 
as sharp as that between the old and new practices in teaching other 
elementary-school subjects. The older practices in “ J 

the prevailing theory of learning, which emphasized dnll on isolated parte, 
n the leachfng of arithmetic, this meant drill on number combine ions; in 
In the teaching memorization of the letters of the alphabet; 

^r^Si^ meant d,„l on notation apart from singing or P ,ay- 
ing an i instrument ^ ^ ^ ^ reflect the influence of the 

T orv of learning. Evidence of this is found in the more recent 
orgamsmic theory ^ ^ the teaching ot m usic. This approach is 
courses of study a”d. t and understanding of music 

concerned with promoti g I experiences. Facte and skills are 

through extensive, var,e ' “ t as , h cvcr werc , but it has been found that 
considered to be as ™P actua ] me in mean j„gful situations. Instead 

oflin" p” as isolated* parts, they are brought into use when die need 
for them is clearly recognized. 
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Sound principles of learning and the music program 


The principles of learning discussed in Chapter 2 apply to the music 
program as well as to other areas of the elementary-school curriculum. The 
music program should conform to the following principles: 


the principle of continuity. Growth is a sequentially organized chain 
of events. The teacher must consider what has gone before and what is to 
follow in the growth of the child. Growth depends upon maturation of the 
organism as well as stimuli from the environment. In a program of musical 
experiences, the importance of readiness for learning must be emphasized at 
all levels. There can be no material that is appropriate for all children at any 
certain grade level; the material should be presented when there is musical 
readiness for it. 


THE principle of INTERACTION. The reaction of the child to his environ- 
ment causes certain patterns of growth and behavior to be established, and 

T ° £ hlS develo P in S personality. Human relations are 
improved in shared actmtres through such music experiences as playing in 

p"diorr s to other chMrm sin§ and ^ - *™d 

is the result o'fThTri BA V U ! CE BCT ' VEEJ< security and adventure. Growth 
shouM provide experiences Z 


Variati ° ns in bio, °6 icai <*- 
alities. Individual differences are found"™""'^ 1 ’ produce uni[ l ue P erson ' 
ability to leam, physical growth emof T"j childlen of a11 a S e Ievels in 
ality. ' ona an d social maturity, and person- 

music ^ ** “» — 

each child with conditions for thl full dev/ mU5 ‘ C Wfll sum)und 

- eeusopui OF opmentofhi,, pcteutialities. 

nervous system, in the form of • \ , rnin S s become part of the 
and skills. How well ‘chiSnt::™:^^. **** understand*.* 
b'c it and how closely related the n ^ ^ depends on how actively they 

lived and learned. Children eniov sin If “ t0 ^Teriences already 

related to their everyday living. ^ n§ DUrSety Aymes and other songs 

■HtE PRINCIPLE OP LEARVTvr 

<fetivc when attitudes, knowledges Lcarain S situations are most 

n«d or p utpose lhat cha)Im 8 > a " d skills are related in tenns of some 
to situations as a whole, and parts t, “ i"*™' Chi,dren tand 10 re>ct 

the whole. For example, the patts thT t mcan “>S only as they are related to 
lhat ^ ”P the melody Annie Laurie 
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have no meaning until they are put together to form the whole melody 
Alter the chddren learn to appreciate the melody as a whole, work on the 
separate parts will have meaning. 

THE PKLverpEE of LEABMNG hy example. The attitudes and skills that 
we wish to develop in children should exist in the teachers of children. To 
develop in children an appreciation of tone quality, the teacher’s own voice 
should be light and should approximate tire quality of the children’s voices. 
Tile teacher’s personality, enthusiasm, and spontaneity have much to do with 
tire child's reaction to all phases of music. 


Music for every child 

The democratic philosophy of education stressed throughout this book 
does not permit the policy of selection and elimination in elementary-school 
music. Principals, teachers, parents, and even the specialists in music are 
realizing that it is not the function of the elementary school to train children 
to be musicians; special music schools exist for that purpose. It is the func- 
tion of music in the elementary school to develop those potentialities for 
growth in the enjoyment of and participation in music that are inherent in 
every child; to stimulate in every child a feeling for beauty; to provide a 
means of self-expression; to enable him to use music to enrich all aspects of 
his life; to provide an outlet for imaginative thinking and feeling; and to 
equip him better to face the everchan ging world abouthim. 


Experiences that foster musical growth 

Every child, regardless of his performance ability, should have the op- 
portunity to participate in the music program. The child should be imbued 
with confidence so that he is willing not only to take part in the activities of 
the group but also to volunteer to interpret a musical thought by himself. 
To make this possible, a sufficient variety of experiences must be provided to 
meet the interests of all members of the group. Although no sharply defined 
lines can be drawn between them, the experiences that are used to promote 
musical growth usually include singing, listening, rhythmic experiences, play 
experiences, and creative experiences. 

The most widely ysed approach to music for children is made through 
singing. This part of the program calls for attention to the selection of 
songs suitable for rote singing, to music reading readiness, to music reading 
for those groups who can reasonably attain it, and to opportunities for indi- 
vidual and group performance. 
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The teachers selection of material for singing is particularly important. 
Too often children have been taught slight, inconsequential songs that can 
male no pretense of being good music-simply because the songs happened 
to fit into a particular unit of work. Songs about the postman, the fireman, 
the farm, Eskimos, airplanes, and railroad trains, written especially for chil- 
dren, fit into this category. Children need, instead, music that they will not 
outgrow, music that is part of our cultural heritage, music they can share 
wrth their families. Folk music helps fill these needs. This is music that is 
part of our culture, and, like our folk literature, ought to be taught to chil- 
dren. Landeck helps us to see how and why folk songs can be used: 

oer,eMeT e a nT„ eS 'a dan [ Ce *l i,n c d gam “ CamC int0 bcin S “ 3 result of the ex- 
o Tn eccenhi™ p r" BHn raCe ' T1,e S' ■><* founded on caprice 
who know ftem Tfi' Tdl' thcy i,ave a Profound meaning for all 
chin Tot sh”es^ ,„t:l g °‘ 3™ got shoes, ah Cod's 

member of the Unne™ ^ Cl0 . US y acce P ts the fact that, as an integrated 
youngster warbling the P^puT^lTvlgteel ''“for' th G ° dS H ? h “" ^ 

generations. ^ ’ c y act as a connecting link between 

bounce up and down* <TfteTonsen T™ l 0> ' 0 “ sness to despair. They may 
historical event All types of j* Clel ® r ' ,vaI l a stately pace with an 
from the rowdy refrains of cowboy son^^th 1 — tCachin S 'op«‘ory 
guage to the gentle, nostalgic ballads The n S otoas ’ hearty lan ‘ 

groups depends mainly on the child’s T" ch “ce of songs for different age 
and his response to the song as a whoP-T^'” 1011 ° f 1,16 subject matter 
wide variety of songs, each will find n 3 IC Pe rt °ry which includes a 
others. It is the variety that will wm th Wlt ^ out crowding out the 

enthusiasm for music. e c ^ 11 ^ s confidence and sustain his 

youngsters. 5 Tim ration' 71 ' chowT ™ without cffort b f 

males them easy tosmg, even at aTrstT “ chanta a "d spiritual 
\vr, n f °T S °*° ^ ncs die \erses wit Tin ® e f 0re long children are 

.1 s ‘ ls not Unusual for six- and spv U acr b avi ng been "taught” the 
out S*' ver!cs of such songs as the •l*' 3 !" 0 * tC> go straight through 
wll Cn " S '. Thc 'hyUtmic fiow of T d T of Christmas” with- 
In SrSn” Cff ° rt P"ri“ 3 mUSiC aala a, °" g 

they ‘"“tU'cirtongiics around the defeom J aS “” te _ chi,dlen and 


waddle toTv'T?'^ S, ” s the “Swappim/v ° * Ilc faces of bo 5 s and 
home.”' y )Mtsta ' v straddles, to my t j,„ r" S ' its “Wing-wang 


waddle, to my “ C r' y si - 

h y JacUtraw stniddfa, to my Ioh„ p =” r" J u " lts wing-wang 

y j0hn Fa 'e faddle, to my long way 


do« iTaS *™* ° f a]1 'he peoples in the 
the coming leaders „ f lhc "£' '^at hotter way is thj to intro- 
r international and interracial 


international and interracial 
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friends! This land of learning assimilated emotionally is, in lieu of actual 
experience, the most meaningful we can give them and therefore the most 
likely to remain with them. 

The history and geography of our own country, too, come alive to the 
child who knows his great heritage of American songs, such as 

I've got a mule; her name is Sal; 

Fifteen miles on the Erie Canal 


or the sea chanty “We’re Bound for Rio Grande” and the lumbering song 
“Cutting Down the Pines.” Through songs of this type the child learns of 
another era and of the work of men who helped to build our country and 
make it great. Cowboy songs, Negro spirituals, work songs, songs of soldiers 
and sailors, songs of the docks and the railroads and the rivers — all of these 
tell talcs of America in the making. 

The mood of these vivid songs projects itself into the singer and a re- 
sourceful teacher may use this effect to advantage. The interests of the class 
may be unified with a humorous story such as we find in the ballads “The 
Old Lord by the Northern Sea” and “The Fanner’s Curst Wife,” low spirits 
can be raised by the rollicking “doo-da's” of “Sacramento,” or an obstrep- 
erous tumult can be calmed by the soothing words and melody of the cow- 
boy who quiets his dogies in "Night Herding Song.” 

These songs originated in the hearts of the people rather than in the 
minds of scholars and artists. They have survived because they were loved 
and shared. For this reason, they do not require the trained tremolo of 
operatic stature but simply the affection of enjoyment. They are easily avail- 
able and should be part of the equipment of every classroom teacher. An 
armamentarium consisting chiefly of folk songs will provide ample material 
for singing, games, rhythms, and dramatic play and will act as a springboard 
for creative work. 3 

Some useful sources of songs suitable for children are the following; 

Book of American Negro Spirituals, edited by James Weldon and Rosamund 
Johnson (The Viking Press, 1925). 

Git On Board, by Beatrice Landeck (E. B. Marks Music Corp., 1944). 

Songs My True Love Sings, compiled by Beatrice Landeck (E. B. Marks 
Music Corp., 1947). 

Nursery Songs from the Appalachian Mountains, compiled by Cecil J. Sharp 
(London, NovelJo and Co., 1933). 

Ballads, Carols, and Tragic Legends from the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, compiled by John J. Niles (G. Schumer, 1937). 

Songs of American Sailoimen, edited by Joanna C. Colcord ( W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1938) . 

Songs to Grow On, by Beatrice Landeck (E. B. Marks Music Corp., 2948). 
Not all songs the teacher selects will be folk songs. Selections from 
classical music, such as Hansel and Crete], should also be part of the music 
program. Our musical heritage is so rich and varied that slight and trivial 
fare can easily be crowded out. 

3 Beatrice Landeck, “Music With the Two to Nines,” in Children and Music (Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1948), pp. 13-15. 
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We forget that children’s ideas and their urge to sheer physical activity are 
a much more powerful and vital stimulus than any music we can offer, and a 
far more rewarding one if we wish to capture their enthusiasm. We must 
therefore gi\e them every opportunity to use their “material’’ — the material 
of mosement and train oursehes in recognizing their natural functional 
movements as our most important asset in teaching. 5 

How does a teacher initiate a modem dance approach in her rhythms 
work with children? Sheehy suggests “stunts” as an appropriate beginning. 
A textbook for teachers of young children has these suggestions: 

. , The /° un S chnd I f '«y much the individualist in his movement The 
to h? o£ ^“T^mlds who gathers a few of them around her, helps them 
shoes -. and mdicates the wide area of free space in which 
hSr y T .r meb ? eS *■* '' N,0W - how you win move from 

Mf-skh, to £ to "?? ?”” J 5 ° me ”“ f h °P> 50me hsirl, some run, others 
are stetchM to “ ^ V° * q “ itC diffcTent hmn *= othOT - Or, they 
when iftlto f fl 1 °°\ e3Ch 3 E00d '™Sth from the othe" 
d™“ on to to T the> ' m ° VC in One rocks np and 

sZhcd sta»t to ' “ 0fter ,” mES in 3 U» feet and arms 

tonl in^fl^to "!*? I0U! himSC,f into a baI1 a " d -ems to 
may be tight and inhibited ^ C2Sy ’ and res P° nst ’ ve ; others 

relL frt Ai.d^ r f0r mD ' OTCntS ,h3t "W‘ 

comments and occasional^ throto ° f UjCm 0,rou S h h “ 

you can!" “Leap high ” -Th ^ P b > ,lcaI assistance. "Stretch as far as 
straight back too?" tonetto^ “ ,toesbo £ ; do that with a 

sometimes just movement C 13 mU3IC ' sometimes only the dium, 

to llZ ft* to,' W *“ “—ffd to move freely, 

other’s forms, in experimentation ^ ." gS ’ develop interest in each 

The teacher may say “Look at Do"’ ^ P2ttCm some one else is setting- 
to by that?” She do«no t Lv ^ y V™* * Who *c would like 
acce Pts tile integrity of each child’* ^ Xvay to >*'” Rather she 
understanding, such artistic teach in r^T^ 1011 ’ ^fldren who have had such 
^cn and eight but retain the senS of ” 0t bcC ° me mcre imitators at age 
the earlier jears.* creativity which is fundamental in 

RoOTUyamid«attoMtLstv"Ltr 7' ^ W “ h * e P rimat >' 

on Saturday momings-and was' ^ 3 !" 0dem dance class for children 
children at all grade levels. The soa 1 ^ a PP licati °ns from elementary 
grater; the use of an assembly hall for older children are 

aM * “ ad vkablc 5 h3il ° r if &cflities are araa . 

" ““*■ <»“■* Holt and Co, 19t6), 

• «■» ^ mu Sfg* * 
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Art Education 


The last decade lias seen an intensified interest in the art program in 
elementary schools. College courses in public-school art have increased 
rapidly; opportunities for in-service growth of teachers have been provided in 
tlie form of workshops and consultant services; and art in the elementary 
school, once regarded as a "frill,” is now regarded as an integral part of every 
good elementary-school program. 

Pronounced changes have been taking place in the concept of what con- 
stitutes a good program of art education. The number of teachers who regard 
art as consisting primarily of drawing, of copying the work of others, and of 
conforming to rigid grade standards is rapidly decreasing. The modern ap- 
proach to art education, based on the newer psychology of learning and the 
democratic philosophy of education, provides a more flexible program that 
allows each child to grow as an individual, provides opportunities for each 
child to satisfy his creative impulses, develops sensitivity to the beauty in art 
products that he makes and observes, and enriches his living through the 
cultivation of skills and understandings. The modem art program is con- 
cerned with making art functional and meaningful to children, with enlisting 
the aid of persons in the local community who have special competencies m 
art, with making art an integral part of the total school program, and with 
extending art beyond the school into the life of the home, the community, 
and the state. 


Why teach art in the elementary school? 

Art education can make valuable contributions to the principal objectives 
of the elementary school-to provide opportunities for every child to develop 
his “ abilities to the full extent and to contribute to the improvement 

0fl 7f«n “provides a means for the child to express hh idea, feel- 
ings :, and t,otions; P hel P s him to appreciate beautyin the world about him; 
and helps him to develop cadence in j* ^ objectives of 

the elem^schoJby ^developing 

community, state, and nation by and childrcn l0 

constructively and by provi ' n S °PP home and community 

work together cooperatively on projects relating 

beautification. 
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There are also therapeutic values in art. Cross children, tired children, 
tense children seem to relax as they work with art materials and to lose some 
of their aggressiveness, their fatigue, and their anxiety. Certain free media 
such as clay and fingerpainting are particularly beneficial. There is no scien- 
tific explanation as to why painting with fingers or modeling in clay is a 
release from tension, any more than we can explain the release afforded by 
an activity such as making mud pies. Yet it is a common observation on the 
part of teachers that the child who appears to be “tied up in knots” finds 
these free media relaxing, absorbing, and tension-releasing. 

Some art work is therapeutic for a different reason. At times children 
may express their secret hopes, fears, or hostilities symbolically; the aggressive 
child may work oH : some of his aggressions in the gory battles that he paints, 
and the fearfnl chiH relieve his anxieties by drawing some of the things that 
trouble him. However, the teacher must be careful not to read too much 
into such pictures. Every child who draws a witch is not necessarily afraid 

a^lTT^ Child ' Vh ° dr2 " S 3 P ,3ne s P ittin S is noi full of 

TunvhLnfn “n , P C r adren “P"* 8 ^ and SO get rid 

are dotag are not n'e^ssT^. ” ^ ehborate interpretations of what they 


Who should teach art in the elementary school? 

exclusively for tocte who tevTn^o^nfrU Sh ° Uld ** 

pre-service preparation is largely an or art education during them 

teachers with this type of r CmiC < l uestl0n - The fact is that 
to provide art education for^afi in sufficient number 

convinced that art education ^ * m “^**°d children. The writer is 
Of all elementary-school teachers andu^^' 6 e ™ I * aS ‘ S in the preparation 
should be available to all teacher ; , C scrv * ccs of an art specialist 

teachers without special preparaHn " & C ^entary school. Elementary 

*ops in art cducaZ ^ 

sernce education programs through whichH,™ d ersrties and other in- 
teaching art and in handling art media ^ ^ ^ >ec0me better skilled in 


Creative work 
The child 


asm and ,oy of expression; he expends ,- hvcnKS “ of real enthusi- 
■- oes in play. Creative education d cn “Sy on drawing and painting as 
orrucation develops the child's own personal 
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thoughts and feelings. It is the part of education that places value on the 
child's individual reactions. 

Creative art encourages children to think their own thoughts and to 
make their own interpretations; it gives children confidence in their own 
abilities; it encourages experimentation and promotes mental health. 

Creative work repudiates a number of fallacies— that art should be con- 
fined to specific art periods, that uniformity in work should be expected of 
each child, that the object of the art program is to make a professional artist 
of each child, and that coloring-in hectographed pictures has value for the 
child. 

Creativeness, once encouraged in the art program, will reflect itself in 
the child, and the process of creating will quicken his interests and enrich 
his outlook. 


The classroom 

Since art work is tied in with all other interests and is geared to suit the 
nature and scheduling of all the activities in which the pupils are engaged, 
each room is in itself an art room. The ideal room has good natural light, a 
sink with running water, ample storage space for supplies, e ectnc out lets, 
good display space for the pupils' work, light-colored walls, and other 
facilities that encourage the production and display of creative work. Many 
schools lack these facilities, but much can be done to make any room a pleas- 

ingP ^: clLsmotsCld show the work of children. However hue a 

exhibit may be, it loses significance to visrtors and the children unless it 
rep e sen” the results of the children's own efforts. The classroom should 
have a "bLty spot," in which materials are exhibited and changed fre- 
nave a ueaury sp , .1 ice arrangement of flowers, an 

^familiarity with good ^"^^^“oTgotd 
appeal of the room may $ize are available, a standard frame 

prints. If several good pnnts of t chl ldrcn ailowed to 

can be made and the prints cfcingd I often productions may be 

choose the picture they like. Catalogues 
obtained from many distributors. 


fperiences with many media 

i 1 oVmpnfarv school includes not merely 

■awt: ~ — 



photo-comment 


Arranging the Bulletin Board 

vrjj^r 9 ;^ b ° ard ' diSPlayin3 SMd "Actions of the 

r„tdd .oTh " a , ^ T ,eU,in9 Wha * ,hs »™ studying, 

can add to the attract.veness of a classroom. The sketch^ ,u 

contributed by Kenneth Lansing, of , he Universi Jof l. ] P39e , S ' 

artistic arrangements. Professor Lansinn t u ' n ° ,S ' ^ epict possible 

with respect to arrangements: ** ^ fo,hwin ° suggestions 
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is not symmetrical. Do not measure t b "'Getting if it 

eye lodgment. Any irregularities will !” aCCU ' ale a " a "9ement; use 
display. prove rather than spoil the 
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shown with greater effect it ,L" T 3 "’ i,oms ™ frequently 

that causes them to stand o„, L 7 ^ UP ° n 3 ground 
nice background because they aftrart ° 7 Sometirties make 

^ ,7 da m»y * background can 

sated cardboard, strmg. yatrb ^ use »iuminum foil, corru- 

a " d /"•"> other things. Yam pa ' “ P5 : do,h ' da 'k sheets, burlap, 
be , °S='l'er so that ,h^ iZ' e Tepe^'" 3 ' b °" le “ p5 
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3. The display should bo fiod together and appear as a total unit 
rather than as a series of completely separate parts. If one color, 
texture, or shape is repealed throughout Ihe display. It will help' 
fo unify the arrangement. 




5. Sometimes -rt is interesting to place more emphasis upon one part 
of a display than upon the other parts. This can be done with 
bright coJors, contrast, unusual shapes, etc. 

6. Lines, colors, and shapes should lead your eye info the arrangement 
and not out of It. 

7. When mounting pictures, the bottom margins are usually the widest. 
For a square picture, the top and side margins should be equal; for 
a vertical rectangle, the top margin should be wider than the Side 
margin; and for horizontal rectangles, the side margins should be 
wider than the top. 

8. Formal, symmetrical balance can also be used, but there should be 
some variety of sizes and shapes. 

9. Labeling is important. Here are some suggestions: 

a. Keep in your file a set of simple, block letters of various sizes 
cut from tagboard to serve as patterns. 

b. Use a crayon for script and cut out. 

c. Lise a paint brush, a lettering pen, or a felt pen. 

d. Use a variety of interesting papers, or doth, yarn, string, rope, 
or straws for the letters. 

e. Give texture fo letters by covering with organdy, burlap, sand- 


paper. 
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paper sculpture, work with colored chalk, and clay modeling. Courses of 
study and teachers manuals contain detailed instructions for work in these 
and other areas. 7 ' 

Many schools have been experimenting successfully with some interest- 
ing new media, and new ways of using the old. Mobiles of various kinds— 
constructions of delicately balanced movable parts that move rhythmically 
with air currents-are gracing elementary classrooms. Children are using 
materials on their paintings to convey the mood of the picture-such as soft 

^ eIS ’ I S ^ tChy Sandpap£r ’ bcautifu > P e bbles or seashells, bits of moss, 
fabrics of different tatures-which help to create "feeling” as well as "seeing” 

r V n P l ace ° l Chy and paper “ bein S “ed for modeling, and 
si™ m ° dem d “ ,gnS ate be ‘ ng Creatcd with medium. Space de- 
of^hWn e " ge ^ P a UP> 33 they WOtk t0 611 tb = V™ on a block of wood 
a» ooen ““ fa an "= manner. These 

creativity sjems Ho P 0 ^ ibillb * e!s for ftesb artistic production; if children’s 

newer media vvaiofLsUmuktefrehc^v”^,^ 01131 


Art and other curriculum areas 

then art should be ufflkedMth™’l self 'l ° U !, d ’ 0,6 Uves ° f buman be,ngS ’ 

experiences: Schoo] $ub ie«*»- Here are some suggested 


■Reading 

a. Illustrate experience charts; 

e- Paint pich “« f °r the words or though 

d. Mate a “movie” of a — - 


-'““ mdmdual boots, mclnd 

c. Paint illustrations for a story - s- 

1 - Mate a “movie” of a story Th' 

paper in boot form. As the child ten b f, done on ^ news P r 
Pages; c ™ ld ‘ehs the story, he can turn I 

• An exhibit nf , . 


Pages; ’ Cn,Id teUs *e story, he can turn 

Child’s art hobtyfij dbpW^fof a boot on hobbies, wit 

Science ’ P e woll ld be interesting. 

»■ Bring objects, such as leaves ,„.i 

an exhibit; ’ swds - or Boros, and arrange them 

!’ pleases or flowers; 

d. SUUa^tw icocoIois in loots; 
f x dcco;atJ ^ “ nf'bW “ °' 

, See J F ST 

Srlem. Ole, 1953?.'"“ “ ° ,c S° a Element*, School, (Sen. rw 

l lc department of Edurati 
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g. Tale a walk in the pari; notice the leaves, colors, buildings, etc,; 

h. Make bird houses; 

i. Model animals. 

Social Studies 

a. Draw a map of the community; 

b. Male a house out of old boxes; 

c. Make a mural of your community products; 

d. Draw your school; 

e. Have a puppet show of the history of your community. 

Arithmetic 

a. Make a border design of numbers; 

b. Make a mural of four or five other countries’ counting systems; 

c. Use a ruler and draw a window box die correct size for a given 
window. 

Health 

a. Make a mural of foods; 

b. Design a well-ventilated house; 

c. Do large creative drawings of sports; 

d. Make border designs of good foods; 

e. Make cartoons of Mr. Good Health or Mr. Bad Health; 

f. Make interesting large creative posters of health rules. 

Safety 

a. Draw a map showing your own safe route to school; 

b. Sketch automobiles, stop signals, traffic officers, fire departments, etc. 

c. Make posters of “Safety with Pets." 

Music 

a. Interpret music into art, both in color and form. Listen to an un- 
familiar record and draw what the music suggests; 

b. Make a mural of folk dancers; 

c. Create costumes for a ballet; 

d. Sketch costumes for the school musical programs — operettas, etc.; 

e. Make large designs of musical symbols. 


Teaching appreciation 

The experiences of discovering, of enjoying, and of valuing should have 
a large part in the art program. These attitudes can be developed to a great 
degree through guidance in looking at good art, talking about selected ex- 
amples of good design, and seeing art applied in the environment. 

Seeing. Awareness is a basic element in appreciation. A child should be 
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exposed to and his attention directed toward many lovely things. The teacher 
and children can point out and discuss: 

1. The changing colors in the sky, 

2. The designs in wallpaper, 

3. The color and design of dress materia], 

4. The applied design on cowboy boots, 

5. The arrangement of packages on a shelf, 

6. The design on chinaware, 

7. The shape of a coffee cup, 

8. The texture of cloth, 

9. The shadows in the school hall. 


Talking . 

choices, colors! arang^e^, etc.^ ^ fl0WerS ^ P ° SSiWe floW “ 

combi, SK iiThr^o d rimp,r f t izr- cups ’ pIastic 

consLtiT materia ' “ f ° r h °“ C Visit a house under 


Appreciating the Work of Others. 

outstanding. Let the duldrOT^whu faft ^ Wh ° ™ 35 

2- Discuss illustrations found in bonK about the P'ctures. 

McCloske/s Make Way for Duckling m r| SUC ! > . aS Burton s Tittle House, 

Down Huckleberry Hill, and Jordan's Shoc^yftf 5 Wand ’ Weis S ard ' s 
^ aVe °"= chlld A°w his drawings. " 

6. E*1 b atamPleS ° £ ha P ™J“ fhCy ParticuhlI y 

7 - Display ‘the ^ko^an^fdiff, the i COmmuni ‘y' 

If an alertness for and an 

instilled i„ ,h c young cha of bl =>«y in his environment 3rc 

genuine enjoyment for the rest of his life! 3 '^ “ im P«rtant source of 


A” and community life 

U,U the elementary-school c 

5 ^ “ n,mu ”'‘y life- Parents and , 
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interested citizens are invited to visit art classes, to come to the school to see 
exhibits of the art work of pupils, and to bring samples of their own arts and 
crafts for exhibition. Children are encouraged to observe closely at home and 
in the community to get ideas for expression through different art media. 
Tire following activities and many others can be used to enrich the art pro- 
gram and to relate it more closely to community living. 

1. Make posters advertising the local flower show, rodeo, dog show, 
baseball game, etc. 

2. Ha\e an “art fair” or “craft day” or "I Made It” day, for which each 
child brings some object made by himself or someone he knows. Arrange 
these objects in an attractive display. Perhaps the display will contain wood 
carvings, knitted sweaters, pottery ash trays, paintings, dresses, paper flowers, 
hand hooked rugs, embroidered pillow cases, a footstool, a model car, a kite, 
a reed whistle, etc. 

3. Offer your class bulletin board or wall space for a one-day showing 
of a local amateur artist’s work. 

4. Offer the children’s work for an exhibit in a local store. 

5. Make puppets and invite the parents to a puppet show. 

6. Have a display of articles made in the community. 

7. Ask local merchants for materials to display to point out new design 
in products. You might get the latest model toaster, iron, pyrex pic dish, 
coffee pot, toothbrush with colored plastic handle, perfume bottle, cigarette 
lighter, mop, etc. If you cannot assemble the materials, take the children to 
a hardware store and have them look for all the things with the “new look.” 

8. Take the class to visit an "art center.” 

9. Discuss house plans. Have the children bring pictures of their own 
homes and make a border for the chalkboard, using the pictures of actual 
houses. 

10. Have a display of Indian art. 

U. Cooperate with the Cub Scouts, Brownies, and Camp Fire Girls to 
display art work. 

12. Make simple maps of the community showing routes children take 
in coming to school, going to movies, and going to the park. 

1 3. Take sketching trips to draw local beauty spots. 

14. Utilize the services of the Junior Red Cross in getting ideas for 
practical art projects for the children. 


industrial arts in the elementary curriculum 

People use raw materials and tools as they seek to meet their needs for 
food, clothing, shelter, transportation, communication, and the expression of 
esthetic impulses. Industrial arts in elementary schools deals with the 
processes used to make changes in the forms of materials to increase their 
value in meeting human needs. This study helps boys and girls understand 
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the foundations on which our own culture and the cultures of other countries 
have been built. 

In former times, children learned from firsthand experience how food 
was grown, harvested, and cooked; how houses were built from lumber cut 
from the forest; how clothing was made from wool and cotton; and how 
other basic needs were met by making changes in the raw materials of nature. 
Children today have few opportunities to leam at home how raw materials 
are changed to provide for human needs. The school has, therefore, assumed ' 
a share of the responsibility for helping children gain a better understanding 
of and appreciation for the materials in their environment, for people who 
do vanous types of work, and for the problems involved in changing mate- 
rials into more usable forms. 


Industrial arts overlap and supplement many curriculum areas in the 
ekmentary school, particularly the Bne arts and the social studies. They are 

the 777 SUb|eCtS -‘ THey maI;e valuabIl; contributions to 
to (lT^ln ''If ekmentar y education by giving pupils opportunities 
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Modem methods of teaching ind ^ S 3t b ° mc at scIloo l- 
hUcs as good teaching in other nh 4 7? artS exhibit same character- 
providing opporiunitii 7t m i n g ^ include (1) 

to investigate, manipulate, and build- (7"? 2 meetin S the natural urge 
csts, abilities, and backgrounds of . a ^ ptm S experiences to the inter- 

integrating industrial arts with other areas' ^ Utilizin S opportunities for 

*er areas in the curriculum. 


Evaluation in the Fine Arts 
Effective teaching in ti, 

ceming the capacities^ stren^Tanl 7? “ ar * -quires information 
•ScvSocal , n. ° f ^vidual pupil s. ' 

CaLf 1 Q - - ? r ^ em °cr3cv’j Chfldrrr, /C 

’ ””>• PP- 83-115. Bemsrdbo County Schools, 
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information can be gained only by continuous and comprehensive evaluation. 
Standardized tests, teacher-made tests, and systematic observation are the 
principal means of evaluation. The information obtained is used both for 
guiding and motivating the pupil’s learning and for improving instruction. 


Measuring aptitudes for music 

Several tests have been published that purport to measure innate musical 
ability rather than the results of musical training.' These tests are used for 
selecting pupils in the upper elementary grades for intensive training in 
vocal or instrumental music, to provide data for counseling with parents 
about the advisability of having their children take private lessons in music, 
and for counseling pupils about preparing for a career in music TJe test 
results should he considered as one source of evidence, along with all other 
information about the pupil that has a bearing on his potent, a for successful 
experience with music, such as his previous success and level of motivation. 


Evaluating pupil progress in music 

i p s 

STS&Zm, Z =—r - “"f “ 

of music. Specialists in educational measurements advise that evaluation 
techniques used in music and other fine arts avoid these hazards. 

Pupil achTeJement in music consists of musical knowledge and under- 
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standing, skills of hav ? e becn published for some 

ciation, and music habits Star" « ^ only P whe n it „ uvident 
of these areas." However these tats should ' bught Teacher s 
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closely to the scope and objectives of ““ ^ng pup.h system- 
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ment, to sing in time, to memorize easily, to sing in correct pitch, and to 
use soft, smooth tones. 


Measurement and evaluation in art education 

A few tests have been published that purport to measure art ability. 
These tests deal with recognition of proportion, originality of line drawing, 
observation of light and shade, knowledge of vocabulary, problems in parallel 
perspectire, problems in cylindrical perspective, problems in angular perspec- 
tive, and recognition of color. 12 Specialists in educational measurement 
point oub however, that evaluation of a pupil’s future promise in art should 
not be based on test data alone, but on a combination of his experiences in 
various art activities, in his art products, and his interest and motivation. 

to Z Ub IShed 1 m f SU i? 0f ach,evem “t i" art have been limited primarily 
o dr^ng scales. 1 * These scales enable the teacher to compare pupil draw" 
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Summary 

1. The elementary-school program, if it is to be realistic, must provide 
a balance between creating and conforming. 

2. Experiences in the fine and industrial arts may be provided for chil- 
dren in connection with experience units and other curriculum areas, and in 
separate periods. 

3. Attitudes and opportunities for self-expression in music should not be 
overlooked in the effort to develop the techniques of musical performance. 

-4. The older practices of teaching music reflected the mechanistic con- 
cept of learning; the newer practices grow out of the organismic concept. 

5. During the last two decades, research has done much to discount the 
value of isolated drill on notation as a method of learning to read music. 

6 Recent courses of study and curriculum guides recognize that skills 
are important in music, but suggest that they can best be developed through 
use in meaningful situations. 

7. Concepts of learning utilized in modern music teaching include the 
principles of (1) continuous growth, (2) interaction (3) balance between 
adventure and security, (4) individual differences, (5) taming by dorng, 

(6) learning by wholes, and (7) learning by example. 

J 8 It is 8 the function of the elementary school to develop those potenti- 
alities for enjoying music and participating in musical expression that are 

" 1 ’ 6 , ... than to train a few children to be musicians, 

inherent in every child rather than to tram an. ... 

9. Experiences that foster growth ,n music include (1 .singing, (2) 
listening (31 rhythmic experiences, (4) playing, and (5) creating. 

To There has been a decrease in the number of teaches who regard ar 
as consisting primarily of drawing, of copying the work of others, an 

conforming to rigM patterns and grad«tand« s^.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ pJy . 

chology "taminpL 
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eral objectives of the whole eIemcntaI ^ S ' Cart" education for elementary- 
1 3 There is a need for more preparation in , 

SCh ° j^^h^r^g^ 1 real^eme^eveiy 6 teacher is ' art teacher, whether 

reeogni^t ornot- ^ ^ ^ ^ be arai]able to the teachers 

'"TSrveTrttncourages children to think their own thoughts and 
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mate their own interpretations; gives children confidence in their own 
abilities; encourages experimentation and promotes mental health. 

17. The modem program of art education utilizes many media for 
expression; utilizes opportunities as they arise in connection with all curric- 
ulum areas; extends beyond the classroom into the home and community; 
and is evaluated in terms of what the experience is doing for the child. 

18. Industrial-arts activities help boys and girls to understand the 
foundations on which our own culture and the cultures of other countries 
have been built 

19. Industrial-arts activities provide a valuable means of satisfying the 
natural urge to manipulate, investigate, and construct. 

20. Industrial arts supplement other curriculum areas, particularly the 
fine arts and the social studies; they are seldom taught as separate subjects 
in the elementary school. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 
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2. Should children ever he taught how to draw anything? When, if ever, 
should a pupil receive instruction in a specific skill? What does a teacher do 
when a pupil says, “How do you draw a boy running?” 

List some guiding principles that will help in answering the questions 
above. The readings on art education Med at the end of the chapter will 
help. 


3. Many psychologists regard a child's art work, when he has freedom to 
create as he wishes, as providing clues to the child’s personality. Peter, for 
example, reveals his own impatience with limits by the way in which he 
paints, going beyond the confines of his paper to paint himself, his neighbor, 
and the furniture (although his teacher is patiently and kindly helping him to 
set limits^. Henry, by contrast, paints little, timid strokes well within the 
border of the paper. 

Although the teacher must beware of unfounded conclusions and sweep- 
ing generalizations, some knowledge of the ways in which children reveal 
themselves in their art work can be useful. Read Alschuler and Hattwick, 
Painting and Personality, Vol. 1 (University of Chicago Press, 1948) and 
Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth (the Macmillan Co., 1947) for help 
in this area. How may a teacher use a child’s art work along with other 
indexes of personality? 

4. In his Creative and Mental Growth, Lowenfeld points out that there 
is a developmental pattern in the evolution of children's art work. The pre- 
school child, for example, draws objects anywhere on the paper, without 
reference to a base line. The child in primary grades has his houses, people, 
and trees standing on a line that never meets the sky, whereas the older child 
has the concept of a horizon. 

Study samples of children’s art work at different age levels. To what 
extent do you find that they show the characteristics described by Lowenfeld ? 

What are the implications of Lowenfeld’s approach for the teaching of 
art skills to children? 

5. The development of taste in art and music is an increasingly impor- 
tant problem in a world where the child is continually exposed to so much 
that is trite, ugly, or contrived. The level of the teachers own taste is an 
important consideration here, for children are influenced by what the teacher 
values. The teacher who accepts only the classical composers such as Beet- 
hoven, or the Renaissance and Impressionist artists such as Raphael and 
Renoir, will probably not attempt to develop in pupils a taste for Stravinsky 
and Klee. 

Select a modern composer such as Stravinsky or Hindemith, or a modem 
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artist such as Klee or de Stacl. Find out as mudi as you can about the 
characteristics of his work. Then listen to recordings or study reprints of the 
artists work. How would you present this music or art to children? To what 
cues would you call their attention? 

6. Miss Porter wants to rearrange her room so that her fourth-graders 
can have easy access to art materials. Instead of a period during which ever)- 
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food” to be discarded in r, S > .■ 8 °^ t music and constitute musical “baby 
the postman, the pohcemanThe ° ^ Cafegory would bc son £ s about 
a specific uni of work‘d P etC ” chiefly to tie in with 

Examine a series of music readers vtri,- u 
mitten with a unit of work „ n , ch son 8 s 3 PPCar to have been 

-gs might become family soogsZ&X^^ ^ 

school music at all levels EwI'^ 35311 ^ Important place in elementaiy- 
library. What are some of the rra' c °H ect,on s of folk tunes in your 
Arc there some folk tunes that a, 0nS /° r . m ‘ ng fo,,: rausic with children? 
Should children sing songs dealing ' n °‘ su,tab,e for “sc in the classroom? 
™ is used? Read Seegfr, Arn^J ^n 3,h ’ “ ,bo « *> which poor gram- 
) for help in answering these questioL Children (Doubleday, 

mode's" f ftf, “ ™' of 'he goals of music 

a T C |!‘. VC ,'! '? ,h “ S oa I-’ ° mD8 procedures will contribute 


- ‘V goat? & 

■ Jb= teacher sets aside time in n 

ppreciation period. The child 'r lvectr y schedule lor a music- 
and the teacher^ *» flood recordings of cla* 
com V Cry few "Ceb the teacher^ 3b ° Ut ,bc com poser and his 

to writc lhc'co ,,,OUt tdKng lh = childraf,,^ C! " Wren by p,3 >™ g 3 
b. The j. c °njposcr and the , namc » and asfcing them 

which t/ C t SClS “ P 3 mus ic corner ° n!*' !c,ecfion from memoiy. 

‘ ,,,ecb " d - “"’W'hZZ’bT " 1 P ! aycr « victroh 

• Before school and during 
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the arts-md-crefls period, smell groups of children gather round end 
listen to records of their own choosing. Sometimes they accompany 

the music with ihythm instruments in a box neat by. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Books 

Andrews, Gladys, Creative Rhythmic Movement for Children (Prentice-Half, 
Inc., 1954). Chapter 2, “Children and Creative Experiences,” shows how 
Creative experiences may be used as a way of learning. 

Brown, Man, Elementary Handcrafts for Elementary Schools (The Exposition 
Press, 1956). Ties art activities very closely to school subject areas. 

Cole, Natalie R., The Arts in the Classroom (The John Day Co., 1940). 
Advocates releasing the creative abilities of children rather than imposing 
ideas upon them. Creative painting, clay work, block printing, rhythmic 
dancing, and creative writing are discussed. 

Erdt, Margaret H. f Teaching Art in the Elementary School (Rinehart & Co., 
1954). Suggests methods and techniques and provides illustrations. 

Gaitskell, Charles D., Children and Their Art: Methods for the Elementary 
School (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958). Describes fully how children’s artistic 
capacities are developed and gives practical suggestions for using various art 
media. 

Keiler, Manfred L., Art in the Schoolroom (University of Nebraska Press, 
1956). Presents the modern philosophy of art education; suggests materials. 

Landeck, Beatrice, Children and Music (William Sloan Associates, 1952). 
Contains practical suggestions for the music program in elementary schools. 

Myers, Louise Kifer, Teaching Children Music in the Elementary School 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). Outlines procedures for developing the capacity 
to make and enjoy music. 

National Art Education Association, Research in Art Education (The Asso- 
ciation, 1956) . Abstracts of studies in art education. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Basic Concepts in Music 
Education (University of Chicago Press, 1958). Learning theory in music 
education, music in general education, curriculum construction in music 
education, and evaluation in music education are discussed extensively in this 
excellent yearbook. 

Warner, Ruby H., The Child and His Elementary School World (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1957). Chapter 5 deals with art education; Chapter 9 deals with music 
education. 


Bulletins and curriculum guides 

Association for Childhood Education International, Children and Afusic 
(Tire Association, 1943). A scries of articles on music for children. 

, The Arts and Children’s Living (The Association, 1948). Deals with 

art in everyday living and art in human relationships. 
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Boulder Public Schools, Creative Art (Boulder, Colo., 1954). A curriculum 
guide for elementary schools. 

Grosse Pointe Elementary Schools, A Music Program for the Grosse Pointe 
Elementary Schools (Grosse Pointe, Mich., 1956). A curriculum guide for 
grades 1-6. 

Missouri State Department of Education, Art for Elementary Schools (Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., 1956) . A curriculum guide for grades 1—6. 

North Carolina Public Scools, Music (State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., 1955). A resource bulletin for grades 1—12. 

Schultz, Harold A., and Shores, J. Harlan, Art in the Elementary School 
(College of Education, University of Illinois, 1948). Practical suggestions 
for the classroom teacher. 


SELECTED FILMS 

The following ; represent only a few of the films available in art and music. 
S f h r,° U f “^ Ult the film scivice in the lMal “*°°1 system, the state 
Beetbol™ »r d 0 P«tment of education for lists of films in these areas, 

shin betwcr^R “th A BVi-minute sound film that develops the relation- 
and his “ 10 * in 

Ed “ howptniS md and f HCm l ?° n0n, “- A > 2 ™ute 0». Shows 

Hand^rT experience 

Bl-ho^how harmony supports 

SSEF ?- s “ s " 

for crayons and some of the intr * L « showin g how to use and care 
The 2 Ct S . P p inl With Wat “ Color. Coronet Kh^ “““ be achieved - Sc = aIs ° 
visits the ^.^aAhi'tfe'chssro™*' Hm ' A " eI ™entary chss 
cany out various art projects. Iowa State^Jni^st™ dlSCU “ animals ^ 



PART FOUR 


Curriculum 

and 

Evaluation 



D The experience of having his 
progress evaluated represents one of 
the most influential factors in the 
child’s development. It determines 
to a great extent whether he will 
strive for real understanding or be 
content with memorizing answers; 
whether he decides that honesty is 
the best policy or that cheating will 
improve his marks; whether he learns 
to cooperate for the common good or 
to take advantage of his classmates; 
and whether he forms the habit of 
evaluating his own progress or of de- 
pending upon others to tell him 
whether he has passed or failed. 

The older instructional practices 
were based on the idea that learning 
consisted primarily of the acquisition 
of knowledge and skills, and evalua- 
tion was limited to paper-and-pencil 
tests. Newer instructional practices 
have grown out of a newer psychology 
of learning, which emphasizes the 
modification of behavior, continuous 
growth, multiple learnings, and in- 
sight. In harmony with this concept 
of learning, evaluation is concerned 
not only with the subject matter 
learned but with attitudes, interests, 
work habits, physical development, 
and personal-social adjustment as 
well. 

It has been suggested in earlier 
chapters that the type of elementary- 
school program demanded by our 
times involves a better understanding 
of the nature of learners and the 
learning process, a closer identifica- 


CHAPTER 

14 


Evaluating Pupil 
Progress 


At some time or other, everyone passes 
judgment on someone or something. 
Yet the process of true and sound 
evaluation, involving as it does the 
weighing of truth against sound values, 
demands intelligence and mature 
thought.— W inifred E. Bain 
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tion of education with the demands of living in contemporary Americar 
society, and the development of teaching procedures that talce into accounl 
the broader objectives of the modem elementary school. The broader objec- 
tives of the modem elementary school include command of the funda m ental 
processes preparation for democratic citizenship, releasing the creative abil- 
es of children, and fostenng physical and mental health. The teacher or 
Zhm! W ?°i ,S ad f? Uate J' y plepared t0 P^cipate in the development of 
Ae nAirin elem f ntlI >- s J ch0[ » P“g™> needs a thorough understanding of 
of pupnSes” Pr0KdUr£3 inV ° h ' ed iD 3 0^ evaluation 


Meaning of Evaluation 

dence concerning T””!^ 011 ° f comprehensive ev 

formal as well as infonnal pro’cedu^ It inrf d by ° 

rang and interpreting this infonmhn • , des als0 Ulc process of organ 
the child against the background f T ” ”! to 3 ““^rehensive description o 
of the whd^o^umt^f 1:?,“ Cdu “ “ p ™ The purposi 
tive experiences for which the chil l ” ' the 1031:111:1 10 provide educa 

mental needs. C ° Wd “ rcad >’ 31111 which meet his develop 

of educational measurement! 12 Eral^ft) 110 - SEn5c discoull t the value 

measurement Measurement is restric t" ,h ‘ m ° re inclusire le ™ «■” 

hon, whereas evaluation includes both th * quantlt;1 tive aspects of educa- 
aspects. Furthermore, evaluation invol e quantitative and the qualitative 
hon obtained through ££%*?** « 11131 * made of informa- 
some educational objectives can be m l ‘ 0Ward 1110 achievement of 
evaluate or appraise pupil piogies^ ^ 01her »hjectives we must 


Purposes of Evaluation 

“Fcrr " “* -t — 

~ To ra “>ivate 1o “ ch ch ild; 

«mmg sucass in various arcafof i'"® PUpi,S Wilh lllflll mati 

3 - To furnish teach™. x mculu m; 

>«boohs d ram wati, a of ap praising teaching _ 

T ° P - ld - basis forconttomt^P^ 

■mprovement 0 f the aimed 
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5. To give pupils experience in evaluating their own progress; 

6. To reveal the progress the school program is making toward the 
achievement of the accepted objectives. 


An Adequate Program of Evaluation 

The program of evaluation must be worked out through cooperative 
study and planning by the staff of each elementary school in terms of the 
needs of the local community and the children in the school. Several general 
principles, however, can be used as guides for the development of the 
program. 


Evaluation procedures should be closely related to the 
objectives and activities of the curriculum 

First, a comprehensive list of objectives is worked out by the teacher and 
pupils for the unit or assignment undertaken. Ttae .nmstb . harmony 
with the general objectives of edneation accepted by the school N«t, fhe 
activities through which the objectives are to be achieved are sdecte A U 

ssats'SEsaW— -*= 

independent, they become formal and unrelated ^ ^ 

situation. FaihJ to realize 

evaluation has resulted in a program of course, 

pective teacher studies philosophy of «*«-» £££ “ ho oi 
methods of teaching in another, and eva ua d another group 

practice it results in one group &-M pupfls on 

doing the evaluating. Consequently, es ‘ ^ ou]d be evaluated by the 

materials they have not studied. Pup p S 1 nro ccss— the teacher, the 

persons immediately concerned with the educative process 
pupils, the parents, and the local school staff. 


The evaluation program should be comprehensive 

The objectives of the traditional daMntoyx* tellbools . 

pointed out, narrow and restnete pnma J DO ndingly narrow, consisting 
The evaluation procedures used were mdcia develop- 

primarily of paper-and-penctl tests. Much progress has been 
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de y i T t - VeS an , d 3 SICater of learnin g “Pcrienccs, but 

p ogress in developing and using evaluation procedures to match the newer 
objectives and methods has been slow. 

The evaluation of academic achievement is extremely important but 

of woT intoes™ n and er tt-t a Ii S0Cial P h > si “> development, habits 

ot work, interests and attitudes, special aptitudes, growth in creative ability 

r ah0 ^^“hoo^ 

preparing them for effective °‘ 

possible of^e'indhridua^'^lthmmhh^^^ *° ° b ^ 1In as complete a picture as 

of behavior at different 

dures, interpretations of behavior relatfne to ^ * mSt , IUments and P roce ’ 
terms of the total personality iJ nr ,v S o specific goals must be made in 

instraments and proceduref that- Ma IaS °" “ '? im P ortant not only to find 
various aspects of child growth bu^bo^T’ lnfom,ahon oonceming the 
behavior against the whole educational back^u Xf fad °" ° f 


Evaluation of pupil progress should be conljnuous 

pleted; it takes plaw sim"L d !co^ U ^ h d t ° ne . aftCr tCachin S has bccn com ' 
bind of evaluation that b found rLrA CaCh ‘ nS and ,ea mmg. This is the 
Compare the evaluation of a^w m T raC1:pt in ceitain class - 
the kind practiced in many schoob n ’ pI ° yee ln a hardware store with 
ce ure common in classrooms he wonM & ° w ” er t ^ le store used the pro- 
°ur and one half months would p^l ^ "» man to work andfor 

the end of the period, an entire week wo, ,1 hT t0 his P I0 Sress. Then, at 
new employee. The doors of the store l u r aside for evaluating the 
g on until the employer decided whether d ^ ° Cled and "° sdI,n g wouId 
70 Per cent of the questions he tadtw v* ““ "" could answer 

the evaluation process sho„m 

ZtT* T P “ PiI> and merd^tsffd 5311 the Ume lhat “■<= teacher 

evcTd^ hi 10 ™ Not "hen tests are given 

the evaluate ^ V10r tlla t the teacher m u pa P er ' an d-pendl tests but 
VrlZfTiT, Pr0CCa - 11 “ during to*" obscrve should be material for 
P oecss of evaluation reveals differed ' ^‘ary-school period that the 

a Ptrtndcs, abilities, achievements. 
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interests, and environmental backgrounds that determine to a large degree the 
educational needs of high-school and college youth. 


Evaluation of pupil progress should be cooperative 

Pupils should be encouraged to engage in self-evaluation. This represents 
an important phase of the child’s education. Failure to develop in children 
both the desire and the ability to evaluate their own progress or at least to 
participate, under the guidance of the teacher, in the process has resulted in 
many types of educational weaknesses. It has produced high-sc oo an co 
lege youth who must always wait for the verdict of the instructor concerning 
their progress-even graduate students who constantly ask instructors, Is this 
the way you wanted it done?" It is responsible for much of the cheating on 
examinations for the purpose of deceiving the instructor and getting a higher 
mark. Furthermore, an authoritarian system of evaluation is hardly conducive 
to the development of a nation of adults capable of assuming the response 
hility for their own behavior and habituated to evaluating their owe .efforts 
characteristics essential in a society that gives allegiance to the democra 
ideal. 

The role of the pupl %' ^^^piCaid'in^e Satt 
cxently realized and utilized by teache . P F w . for examp ie, in 

of his own growth by sa ™S sa ”^ e a J ccd otes of his behavior which the 
drawing and in writing. He can pro record forms 

teacher may include among her record^ Hecr^N J ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the names of books he has read o P S these mec [j a m ay be ap- 
his interests and activities as wit h other members of his class, 

praised. In conference with tne t in suc h group activities as 

the pupil can aid in estimating h.s own, 

leadership, initiative, and cooperation in class enterprises 

Grim 2 mentions several advantages of pupil fodep^dent in appraising 
progress. The pupil learns to become merra^gy ^.P ^ partic ;. 

his own progress, problems, and grow ^Th_ ^ jn ^ evaIu . 

patmg in the total learning process, ffective ly toward his goals. It is, 

ation program to guide his progress a monthly grade or report 

therefore, not necessary for the pop i ° ^ schoo , is serving a vital func- 
to determine his growth status or pa • an d ]ace ra ] ues 

tion when it enables the pupil to learn better how to | 6 
upon his daily adjustments to life. 

i-rmction. Newer Instructional Prachcer 
1 Department ot Supervisors and Directors jn. 

of Promise (National Education Association, _ Leadership, April 19-17, pp. 

3 Paul R. Grim, “Youngsters Take a t 
438-111. 
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mg broader objectives and a greater variety of learning experiences but 

— * «** *■ -et 

evidence concerning “* ^ievemot is extremely important, but 

of s »-* 

PrCP Modem mf r e<IeCtiVC H ™ S ^*^S2r ,h ^ Chi ' dren “ d 

possible of the individu; a picture as 

of behavior at different times bv m! "* nCCeSsaiy t0 sam P Ic different aspects 
dures, interpretations of behavior rela"fna °J inStrumcnts and P roce ' 
terms of the total personality ,i. S t0 speofic goals must be made in 
instruments and procedures that "yield curate ^ n0t 0nl y t0 £nd 

vanous aspects of child growth but also to • , lnforn,ab °n concerning the 
behavror against the whole educational baclcpouTdof ^TckU^ ^ * 

Evaluation o( pupil progress , h(JuId be 

P'eted; it fate place simultaneou 5 ]^ a ^|^ < j° nea ^ er tcadlin S been eom- 
bmd of evaluation that is found and laroing. This is the 

Ih°T , C0nipare thc valuation of a T raCept in certain dass ‘ 

e m practiced in many schools If .i, CmP 0pee In a hardware store with 
cedure common in classrooms, he would ' ° f ‘ he store used ‘he pr» 
the 1 3 a "t" 6 lla ' f mont bs would pay no ^ ^ ne ' V nlan t0 work and lor 

newem f the Peri ° d ’ “ enlir e week would"* °" ‘° h ' S pr0 S ress - The"’ at 
new empl 0)ee . The doors of the state aSide for evaluating the 

70 n" Unb fte cn,pIo >' c r derided whethe " W ^ ° Cked and no ‘effing wouId 
™ per cent of the questions ‘be new man could answer 

Hie evaluation process sT,o, u 

ZlTl PUpik a " d "Of merest', 23 " ^ ““ that ‘ ha 

t0 P a «nts. Not o nIv wh “ tests are given 

the evaluation or tha .‘ the tocher can tl° f paper ' and ‘P encil tests but 
process of evil ^ ? CCSS * ^ « during the rl SCrVC s k°uld be material for 
* C '"' Uato ' 1 rvvcals diffe^ ^ d ~)«hooI period that the 
3 Pbtudes, abilities, achievements. 
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interests, and environmental backgrounds that determine to a large degree the 
educational needs of high-school and college youth. 


Evaluation of pupil progress should be cooperative 

Pupils should be encouraged to engage in self-evaluation. This represents 
an important phase of the child's education. Failure to develop in children 
both the desire and the ability to evaluate their own progress or at east 
participate, under the guidance of the teacher, in the process h* i resulted hr 
many types of educational weaknesses. It has produced hrgh-sdtod an j 
lege youth who must always wait for the verdict of the instructor 
their progress-even graduate students who constantly ask ^ ^ Is th 
the way you wanted it done?" It is responsible for much of tteto^ 
examinations for the purpose of deceiving the instructor 
mark. Furthermore, an authoritarian system of evaluat, <m « 
to the development of a nation of adults ca “ 
baity for their own behavior and I ** ihrated I to /ratio 

characteristics essential m a society th g 
ideal. 

The role of the pupil in £ m, nation 

ciently realized and utilized by te creative work, for example, in 

of his own growth by saving sam P , d t es of his behavior which the 
drawing and in writing. H= can prowde -ecdo^of^ ^ ^ ^ 
teacher may include among her ams that he has heard so that 

the names of hooks he has ^5? Le media may be ap- 

his interests and activities as with other members of his class, 

praised. In conference with 1 growth in such group activities as 

. ■ , . 

, a j va ntaees of pupil participation in evaluating 
Gnm-mentions ^ become illcrea5 ; ngly independent in appraising 
progress. The pupil th . Through daily sharing and partici- 

his own progress, problems, a d g ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ gathered fte evalu . 

paling in the total ea ™"| P ’ moIe effectively toward his goals. It is, 
ation program to guide his PS ^ ^ ^ __ monthly gn)de or ^ 
therefore, not necessary for P P m The school is scrving „ ^ func . 

to determine hls S rowth S “ tQ Cm better how to judge and place values 
tion when it enables the pupil to 
upon his daily adjustments to life- 

. Department o. Supervisors - -££38? ^ 

0f * P p3 R ( gX M ‘‘You^ ten a Hand/’ Educational Leadership, April 1947, PP - 

435-441. 
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The results of evaluation should be used 
for continuous curriculum improvement 


Many elementary schools have embarked upon ambitious testing pro- 
grams. The data have been tabulated and treated statistically to determine 
re range the medran, and the standard deviation for each subject at each 

ta at d P?-' , HaVe bee " fi,£d f ° r fu ‘ Ure me 01 P crIia P s published 

necessary, of course in a , esearch and experimentation are 

must r«ult “ fte imnr™r /“"j ^ that »“»"■* * cost 

children. P * ° f educat i°na] opportunities offered to 

Evaluation should be concerned with „ 
the direction of the values sought for them p Pt0SreS , S pu P i,s are malin g ™ 
should, therefore, be under constant i • ^ cr k’ Phase of the curriculum 
s °ught. The * *«■ of the major values 

each teacher to change a course of actio K ^ fle * lbIe enou S h t0 enable 
indicate that a change is desirable If , ^ Wbenever thc results of evaluation 

the third grad = are not rtSy for tI e ^H ”*'* that “™1 P u P d s - 

teacher should fed free to rive them 6 mat<ma,s that are in use, the 
ready; if evaluation reveals that the aridim"?- lmtenaIs for which they are 
certain pupils, the teacher should feel fr ™ t a 0 "' 6 " 1 " t0 ° d ®cult f°r 
needs and abilities, regardless of grade standard U ' e Pr ° Sram ‘° Uleir 
Some teachers are using evaluation fn fm J ‘ mmUm essentials, 
are evaluating pupil gro wth t0 help decide q U ~H “ dl ® erent P“rp°se. They 

cL“ f mS - For example, a school system tadT ° f f ntent and method 
change from a basal to a co-basal reJ h d been de hating whether to 
-e than one reading test ae T *?* ^ « 

hange; S o me were L -j. ... -grade teachers were in favor of 

“> see which way was better . ^ J to do some r^rch 

>° hiclude^Xd ££££*"* ^ ?*“ 

records that m . , lzcd reading tests, a record of r evaluation techniques 
°" C “** * leaching 
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Sometimes on individual teacher rather than a team doc research . upon 
a curriculum problem. Miss Densford was interested m seeing .whethe a 
social-studies unit she had carefully planned would have any eBects upon the 
ability of her seventh-grade class to think critically- She tes d the pup Is 
before she began teaching the unit and then following her t * 1 
she treated the raw scores statistically to see whether there was a greater than 
chance difference in achievement before and after er experame 

Teachers in many parts of the country are fining that the stady o cr 
riculum problems using the same techniques as the ««■«*"“£ 1 " “ 
exciting and rewarding venture. This is not an activity for rUl terchers bu 
those who are interested will find that materials are h -f 
the literature which will help them with the practrcal problems of conduchng 

research in the classroom.* 


Factors that Need to Be Evaluated 

The final criterion func^oTof evalu^on, therefore 

b» U~ - ■ «- 

termine educational expenences that exam ined. An effort is made 

tag pages ten major factors m pupil grot regarding each factor: (1) 

to give at least a partial answer to three ^ ^ ^ (h? {2) what 

Why is it important to evaluate t evaluated? (5) How can the 

specific items relating to this factor nee factor? It should be 

teacher evaluate the growth of pupi s e „ ow th are interrelated and 
understood, of course, that these fact S eting an d synthesizing the 

that the teacher has the responsibi i y nf the child against the back- 

information obtained into a composite picture of the g 

ground of his total learning environment. 


Mental ability or academic ap.i.ude controv crsy than the 

Few problems in education have d ^ and nult ure on intel- 

nature of intelligence, the relative in u C n intelligence tests. It is 

ligence, and the quality that is “ '■aHy mcasured y problems ^ 

easy to become so involved in a Pres , Hi£h u„d Pa*. 

n *iH 

* See, for sample, F.J ««««• . (Office of Superintendent 

Methods for Practitioners in 
Springfield, 111-, 1958). 
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the more immedute problem of what me to mate of information relating to 

moblemrTrl tl " “ ovcrlo< * cd - This is not to say that' the 

problems listed above are unimportant. In addition to gaining a clear under 

standing of these problems, however, the teacher in thf ™ / , 

school ¥h P . . / cca cner in the modem elementary 

Z? ofch“fsu h USC m re,ating t0 thC abiIiti “ ° f 

to vard ther^Hon o “ ? **“ ‘ hC °P timi ™ » «f each 

mentarySta f ^ f ° r ^ <** 
needs is not merely a sinale l'nd ^ rcs P on sibility. What the teacher 

but inforrnahon cone mt he ^ mental abilit y of child 

Very little progr J 7"°^ *5?.' ° f aMit y he may possess, 
several curriculum areas until infernal 1 . ndl " dlul,zln g instruction in the 
aptitudes of the children involved Each" " ^‘"T 1 re ® ardin g the various 
termine the educational directions and dT "“t ‘° be e ' aIuated to de- 
tavel. Instead of a single grade standard^ 7“ ^ “ beSt “^PPed to 

Mi" “ nCeminS ‘ he “*"« 

for schools „ 

8° Per cent of the youth of high^hooTa ' At ‘ UmC whcn 75 

state universities are required to admit SCb ° o1 ' and when “c 

*plouu, the need for^^tionfo the pul 0 " 6 “" g 3 hi S>«chooI 

tremely small. The tcacl . or “* P»ipose of selecting students is ec 
prived Of the right toty foT” " X ) 00h a " d -lieges has been d “ 

ThlS ** “ msenedlor 7min 3n >v ni r VldUa * 

esl- *** srs-r - 

al can profit most. “rational opportunities 


. wu,ttuveiy a 

r0m -n.e dd«t and't^C 1 Pr ° 5t "“*■ " ° PPOrtUnitil5 

* Id 3 index 

Since this if f‘ C 7 S “! e ■ regarded as a good rin T en31an -VIcrriU revision of 
“pert, mmt sch^r " y adm inistered^test antf 6 ° f intelligence. 

Quic^t tiTb-it ? on,y T T iasoS 3n 

Pintncr Genial Xwih T« b " ““ °* 

mental ability. 7 T b are widely used for m Tcsts ’ and the 

^bmy schools p rc f CT t b “ P t<5tl ” s of Seneral 

Set rr* ** >- 

. ’ c ™ c ” -—^3." 
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intelligence test cannot measure capacity but only intellectual functioning. 
Many children from impoverished environments, denied the advantages o 
experiences in early childhood that would provide them with the percepts 
and concepts that contribute to tire growth of intelligence, do not perform 
well on tests of intelligence. Yet phenomenal gains have sometimes been 
reported after such children have hcen exposed to an enriched environment 

for a year or more. , . . 

While we do not have reliable evidence as yet on changes in Amencan 
intelligence, two interesting trends have been noted. One is the ) drop . in 
children's intelligence quotients reported in large cit.es as upper- and m ddle- 
class families move out to the suburbs or place their childr P 
schools. Tire public schools in cities like New York and Los Anffte are now 
enrolling a majority of lower-class children, many of whom come to schoo 
not knowing the English language, or come from homes »h«e opportumh 
for "book-lLing" and a drive to do well in -hool are ladc g Becau e 
these children score low on injdi “L, such 

» r-t ■ - “ 

will help to compensate for their impoverished backgrou . 


Evaluation of achievement in the various curriculum areas 
Since the program of the elementary 

riched, the need has been increasing iy re«)g ^ ^ ^ development of 
that measure more than the memonza r ‘ knowledge and funda- 

mechanical skills. Techniques for classrooms, but, 

mental skills have been worked out an u had measU red factual 

too frequently, teachers have assumed 1th £ [ n traditional testing 

knowledge and skills there was nothing measurement of understand- 

procedures, very little emphasis was given measuring progress in 

mg. There is no question abouttlre importance of meas^J ^ 

the fundamental skills and in other pa , . teachers learn how to 

jects, but understanding is also importan , a " ’ relationships, and in 

evaluate pupil progress m understan mg, ]earned to the solution of 
making practical applications of fac s education of the child 

problems of living, these important aspec s 0 f procedures used 

will continue to be neglected. The following are some P 

in evaluating achievement: use d wisely, standardized 

standardized aciiievement tests. learning difficulties and 

focuTaUentioi^an rveaknesses^n^the curriculum and in .caching procedures. 
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Certain Imitations of these tests must be kept in mind, however. First the 
^ prepared on the basis of the median scores of many pupils in many 
schooi systems. These may be suitable standards of attainment for the aver- 
age pupil but too high for slow pupils and too low for pupils who are above 

to o^ll rtf f ^ Se “ nd ’ !t * difEcu!t 10 £ " d a standardized t^j 

to P raHek the ob.ecbves and grade placement in the local school Third 
' f * e bd '™ ^ sbe ^ to be rated on the basis of the scores .Tde 

methods of teaching has orevented i, lended t0 ^stallize outmoded 
tunities to relate learning to living A m fr ° m ta ' dng ativa ntage of oppor- 
provision for individual diSeren 30 M retarded e ff°rts to make adequate 
parisous of one cMd w th fn^h 3 " 0 ^ PUpi,S ' F ° UIth ’ “NBM corn- 
scores without reg rd to diff made 0n ba * of single test 

learning. UulhXo^ “of a " d f °' 

school against school and even tearW • J . Vldual a ga»nst individual and 
this misuse of standardized tests. a S ain st teacher has been fostered by 

If the limitations mentioned above are host ; ■ j 

Of achievement can be used proShblv n ^ ‘ m,nd ’ standardized tests 
-ent and instructional '*"£****1 - which grade place- 

Even m these subiects such tests should bf 'A cIassIoom classroom. 
-Of for passing or fading, for mto’ 2cht /" *" id,nce P”P«= a " d 

single standard of achievement. SciL aT’ ° r f ° r re 6 in >cnturg pupils to a 
t-ts are Sequeutia, T^e^o^. standardized lhiLne„t 

Tests Progressive Achievement T«” EL T™’ SUnf °* Achievement 
Iowa Every-Pupd Tests of Basic 2 ° P ° 1,,3n Achievement Tests, and 

teacher-made tests a , 

^construction is beyond ° f “« P-blem of 

^722^"^ ^• in 2 fw„ n i I **** 

tests limhsIhdrCe^ 101131 Sr °' Vth of 2 tach« ob ) ective 

for whole subjects or 5ChooIs ' Stan dardizcd tests ^ 5fcmd3rdized 

for evaluation of „ Umts of sub icct matter and * C ava ' Iab, c only 
semester or year at •»* S„T be 

--oousA^r™ - ASy ^ 
fr §£; — ** ^ 
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procedures for evaluating understanding. In evety curriculum area 
procedures are available for evaluating understanding. These include system- 
atic observation of pupils from day to day, the recording and interpreting of 
these obscivations by means of anecdotal records, pupil interviews, e*ami ra- 
tion of pupils' work products, and properly constructed papenand^ned 

tests. Written tests and other formal instruments of appraisal make un.qu 
contributions, but day-by-day observations by alert teachers provide the most 
significant evidence of pupils’ understanding. 


Personal-social adjustment 

The elementary school has always had the «l»nsibi]^ fo^teaching 
the child to read, to write, to spell, to use language e J’ hod a b 

proficiency in the use of numbers. The mo i em e^em ^ teaching these 

this responsibility and, from all accounts, responsibility the 

basic skills than has ever been done before. Along™ adjustment of 

modem elementary school is interested in e 1 >C Peasant and cheerful? 

the child. Does he work well with others ^.eously to 

Does he stick to a task until it is finish short> the modem ele- 

others? Is he thoughtful of smaller chi • chi] d js becoming as 

mentary school is interested in the kind I o p obligation for 

well as in his progress in amdem.c ^^."rate information, 
serving the whole child, the school nee ? include th e following: 

Procedures for evaluating personal-socia 1 of personality 

personal mr tests. Trailer explains the uses 

tests as follows: , . 

, thnr tests are (1) to stimulate the pupils to 
Two important uses of these tests su ■ \ ) • and (2) t0 serve as a 

evaluate critically their own P erson * COU nselors and individual pupils, 

point of departure in conferences Js w h 0 are poorly adjusted 

Personality tests are also helpful m •»» S PP emotional a „d personal ad- 
and unhappy, and who need P* success ful in discovering such cases than 
lustment. Tests are sometimes more ^ maladjusted pupils are so 

observational or interview proce ’ . , 0 f poor adjustment. If scores 

repressed that they gwe little miUvmdev^ofp^ ^ e 

on personality tests indicate tha unreservedly but will verify them by 
counselor will not accept the res ... D ] ann ed interviews with the pupils, 
means of careful observation records, behavior descrip- 

For the purpose of ^ referable to existing personahty tests, 

tions, and sociometnc devices F , , .v q 3 jj. 

Personality tests suitable for use “ pf^S^and Personal Data Sheet 
fornia Test of Personality, Aspects - *— ^ ,„s. 

• Arthur E. Trader, Techniques of Gnidance ( . •. 
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the advantage that they can be used i >i, n/ 1 otllers - Rating scales have 
questionnaires or evaluate their ” ° ' ^ ren ' v **° arc t0 ° young to read 

tage lies in the fact that persons mHessl&d " tV ' ^ atl0,1S ‘ Anothcr “dvan- 

Of others than they are in estimates of themselves" The T^t , ' ud f nents 
scales can be increased bv W n « , cmselves - ^ reliability of rating 
combining the ratings. g ^ persons rate thc same individual and 

the Haggerty-Olson-Wchman^Behlv- “‘l" 1 . 11 '® eIeme ntary school include 
Scale for Rating School Behavior andAtTh^f ScIlcduIcs ' the Winnetka 
Teacher’s Rating Scales for Pupil AdJ men f a " d Freeman - Ka ™'n 
anzceotai. SEcoans ti,. i“™enr. 
dental observation. It is a desertion ^f tvl w SP ® Cia,ized foim °f inci- 
m terms of frequent, brief, concrete observ V ^ S C ? ndUCt and P ersona hty 
recorded by the teacher. On pages 395.397 ^° nS ° f the P U P‘I made and 

session at CuStytfNS d ** °' « summer 

ify Trap,,. mms 

and ■" a " anecdote the facts should tUt th ® hv0 are “refully 
and dispassionately. Interpretations and ^ accurately, objectively 

f a Uld he “ 3 ~ r n 0 r™ endati0nS ^ be included,’ 
records include the following: * he re P° rt - The values of anecdota 


J r™ ^ 

3 direct th = C ^ttentononSh^to “j personali ty of each child. 

4 Pr ° V,de infom,ati on for „ 0Ward,ndi » d -l pupils. 

rr prov,dc nw - 


f members ;,h self ' a PPraisaI. 

I. They Dro -a lm P°rtant information about 



. ^ “ d,ffiCUlt f0t b “y -ch“st following; 

C " W C ^= *■ Anl^TT aCCUrateI) " 

Tcato - °P- M.p. 131. R «>rd " Eduatioml 



AN ANECDOTAL RECORD OF ANN. AGE: 6 TEARS, 2 MONTHS. TIME: SUMMER SESSION 
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tage lies in the fact that persons are less likdy toYe' b^'T' adVa "' 

of others than they are in estimates of themselves n "!■ v r ,ud f meotS 
scales can be increased bv „ , inemselves - Tne reliability of rating 

combining the ratings. Y 8 ^ persons rate the same individual and 

the Haggerty-OlsonAVichman 3 Behavio US Y*! ■ ^ demcntar y scho °l include 
Scale for Rating School "or “ L J Winnetlca 

Teacher’s Rating Scales for ^ F ~^ 

ANECDOTAL RECORnc Thf 

dental observation. It is a desrtpHontf Specia,ized fo ™ of inci- 

■n terms of frequent, brief, concrete ohs C ^ d S conduct and personality 
recorded by the teacher. On pag^ty ^ ^ ° f the PUpil “ ade a " d 
ecord of a six-yearold child, prepared bv Cl & “ reproduced an anecdotal 

session at the University of N^bSka * ” °‘ Wi,son ’’ d nnng a summer 

against mixing fafts '"th^niom^e stalls l"'''’ 016 ’ Tra * ,er ' wams 

^jp^r^^ ?7naIityofeachchiId . 

4 P 10 "* informarion for pfpY T " ^ POP*- 

7fSSsr h ^-- 

Ti-'inritationso^ ■" «hooI subjects. ‘ n PhaSCS ° f «*“ 

’• Il “ dira -'‘ i«busv “ c ^t^" dC , th = foI1 “'vin g : 


j difficul ‘ for busy tcachcnt inC ' UdC lhc foI1 °™ 

«S?|£«SS -***» of cnu c rCCOld bChaVi0r ***** accurately, 
C ’° ^ - — Hecor,- Education!, 



AN ANECDOTAL RECORD OF ANN. AGE, 6 YEARS. 2 MONTHS. TIME, SUMMER SESSION 



Avoidance of poison No colds or in- Seems well cared Hair, nails always No evidence Refused unwrap- No evidence 

from colds, in/ec- fections evident for clean ped gum offered 

tions, poor food, Carnes Kleenex in by Dan 
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Reporting to Parents 

This cartoon unwittingly illustrates the shortcomings of traditional ways 
of reporting to parents. Letter grades do not tell the falher whether his 
"stupid" son is doing poor academic work because he is poorly motivated, 
tacks the basic skills necessary to do successful work in his grade, or is 
really low in intelligence. If the latter is true, and the boy is doing his best, 
then grading the boy in comparison with other pupils is, in a sense, punish- 
ing, him for hard, devoted work. 

Many schools are abandoning the traditional report card in favor of 
teacher-pupil conferences. These enable the teacher to report more fully to 
the parent on the child's progress and to explore possible reasons for poor 
progress where it exists. Parent and teacher together can work out a plan 
for helping the child. 

Some schools are substituting a report card that tells the parent how 
well his child is doing in each subject, in comparison to his ability. Then 
in a report, which is mailed home to the parent in the spring, the teacher 
informs the parent on his child's progress as compared to national norms. 
Standardized test scores are not reported, but parents are informed as to 
whether their child is "much above the norm"; "above the norm"; "at the 
norm"; "below the norm" for his grade. 

This information is useful to parents in planning for their children. 
Some parents who might never plan college for their children are encouraged 
to think of higher educational goals when they discover Ihey have a bright 
child. Parents whose aspirations are too high for their child can begin 
lowering their sights if it appears to be necessary. Sometimes remedial work 
can be planned cooperatively, where scores are low in the light of a pupil's 
ability. 

This information can, of course, be conveyed in a conference and, in 
fact, might better be so transmitted. Written communications sent out all 
at coca invite invidious parenlal comparisons and competition. 

© (Ctrl oca br Gtorge W. K ever, from Saturday Ertatag Past) 
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Traditional and Modern Schools 

Those critics of modem education who speak nostalgically about the 
traditional schools of an earlier day have forgotten-if they ever knew- 
what those schools were like. The two photographs on the facing page 
illustrate some rather dramatic d.fferences between old and new. The picture 
at the top depicts a classroom at the beginning of the twentieth cen w 
Classes were well disciplined; children sat quietly in their seats, h *" ds *° lde 
on the desk or arms crossed behind their backs, waiting -n il the tea her 
called on them to give an answer. In reading Cass all pupils tea I mm 
the same book a, the same time; the teacher called firs, upon the brig «»• 
pupil who sat in the front sea. in the firs. row. Slow learn.™ 
through, prompted by the teacher on almost every word, while : fas. learners 
sa, in bored but disciplined silence, afraid to relieve the monotony by 

peek r^S. o. * — ! - -- 

Gone are the stiff postures and pin-drop silence o • bu| 

are times when absolute silence is demar ' acftvity on hand. Gone, 

usually the noise level permitted is r minds had 

too, are the bored hours of P«- ^ stlmula- 

to be quiescent for most ° f ,he * ” , h . outside environment. In the 

tion, since it was completely drived from the pupil's absorp- 

modern school, discipline . nd earning are derived from ^ 

Tion in constructive work. The poin , ogt the 

today's schools and we have trie t roug _ who wou | d have us 

areas in which these deficiencies exis . Jed in t h e picture at the 

return to the kind of educational P™" ^ dsngsrous to our goals of 
top of the page are pursuing #n(J fhe New York Times tbottomj) 

education. © (Photos: Brawn Broths 
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2. Teachers sometimes use anecdotal records to justify some action on 
their part. 

3. An anecdotal record can include only a small portion of the significant 
be ^ a ™ r ‘ nad ™ ts o£ a pupil- Anyone reading the anecdotal record may get 
a distorted picture of the total behavior pattern of the child 

4. Many teachers fear that anecdotal records may give the teacher to 

5 Pmnan ' ^ ““ Wlowin S a "gainst thelTld! 

5. Preparing, summanzing, and interpreting anecdotal records is a time- 

“S" S m Unl S S the SCh001 ** indUte 3 d -e Joft’dance or 

the writing of — 1 

Teachers should obse^Ind rewdTvM m ° re desirable behavior - 

mentary schools for helping individitt?^-!^ 6 bCGn Wldely USed in ele ' 
ships, for reshaping administrative pieties 7' PW ' e S0 ° aI reIati ° n ' 
work, and for grouping for play activity c ’ f ° grou P in g for committee 
others in detecting the status of indiv dual S ° m ? atC ra ° re aleit than 

" need *= help of sonic systema fc device the e™P. b -t all taich- 
observation. y ematlc de '>ce for supplementing personal 

relationship? amon 6 ° ™ ^ U5efuI in revealing interpersonal 

observation, it should not he r eUded~ t h *? her dld not detect trough 

servo as an effective starting ***"■* A sociogram may 

classroom, but it should be followed bv , ? ^ ° f 5 ° CiaI ^mics in the 

^ni r fr °T,? me t0 time - The toache? should „ r Shldy ° £ Ule group structure 
S rC Tl ““ cIass structure over f"" tb at one sociogram 

«« » that for :iass P ?™, d .°U‘ me * that the 

It will nnh U 6 1150(1 ° nly by those who undent S ° C ! 0gram 1S a professional 

w “ - * — r 

or program Tl c grou P s f°r play activities a 3 S0cia l-studies unit, 
like to wmt r n ,C a E “ StC f " l ° -k y thc c h n^: d .^r in S: 3 SCh ° 01 party 
at the ton of a v- . ,™ ttce? ' Each child is asked'to w W ° Uld you 

wnte his own name 


»« «bc top „f a 3 .. Each child is ^ed to w ! 
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The tabulation form shown on the following page provides a gnat deal 
of information about the twelve children and constitutes the tore data used 
in drawing the sociogram. The tabulation and the socrogram together show 
the isolates, such as Pat, Rose, and Walter; the stars such as Jane and John 
and the mutual choices such as John and Robert, Jane and Karen, and Davrd 

3nd Afterfte tabulation form has been completed, the teacher may construct 
the sociogram, using circles for boys and triangles for girls. If the class y 
large, it may be advisable to use a cardboard approximate!^ x 3 o 
the drawing. Tire general procedure is to locate the ^ n«r he cen‘« 
and the “isolates" on the periphery to minimize the number of long hues 

3nd r^rt^atiou revealed by the sociogram for the 
purpose of locating pupils who 

use of sociograms can be obtained from severa sou 


The physical status of pupils 

Teachers are concerned with 

and it accounts to a large “tentm J ^ mined by a physician every day 
school program. If every chi for teac hers to be concerned with 

of the school year, it would be un impos sible, teachers must 

this type of evaluation. Since this . , borders that interfere 

accept the responsibility for the detec ion P fostering a posi- 

with normal growth and educational progress, as well 

tive approach to healthful h™>& tion or special equipment for 

It does not require a great deal o P P on physical disorders 

teachers to be able to detect by a physician. Teach- 

and to call attention to the nee or ]th . height and weight (con- 

ers need to know how to chec °” S en heredity); posture; symptoms of 
sidered in relation to race, national! y, ] ^, ing and the condition 

nervous disorders; ctanliness ** lips, hair, and 

of eyes, ears, nose, and throat, chest, arms, legs, 

SCa ’ P p""— - ** ^ *“ ° f 

•See Horace Mana-Uaceh. -- ^ "" “ " " 


9 See Horace Mann-Lincoln lnsmu^ 1950). 

Sociogram (Teachers College, Columbia u 
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A SOCIOGRAM BASED ON THE DATA PRESENTED 
IN THE TABULATION FORM 



TABULATION FORM SHOWING THE CHOICES 
OF SEVEN BOYS AND FIVE GIRLS . 10 





‘•Adapted from Helen Hall Jennings, Soaometiy in Cioup ftelafjo/zj, Aacnaa 
Council on Education, 19-13, p. 18. 
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A SOCIOGRAM BASED ON THE DATA PRESENTED 
IN THE TABULATION FORM 



Girls 

Boys 


1 To first choice 

2 . >. To second choice 

3 - > To third choice 

j — >- Mutual choice 
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pupils include a complete physical examination by a physician, daily inspec- 
tion by the teacher, adequate health records, the clinical thermometer, the 
audiometer, the whispered speech test, the watch-tick test, the Snellen Chart, 
the Eames Eye Test, and the Betts Telebinocular. 


Evaluating growth in interests 

Since learning is more rapid and more lasting and has more valuable 
concomitants when it is based on pupil interest, and since teachers have a 
responsibility for helping pupils develop more worth-while interests, it follows 
that teachers need to be concerned with procedures for evaluating the inter- 
ests of pupils. 

Children’s interests in people, in books, in the natural environment, in 
games, and in various kinds of activities need to be evaluated. The dimen- 
sions of children's interests also need to be evaluated. These include range 
of preferences or variety of interests, range of participation or variety of activ- 
ities, and intensity or depth of interest in any specific activity. 

Procedures for evaluating growth in interests include analysis of books 
borrowed; questionnaires or inventories in which the child is asked to list 
the books he has read, the activities in which he has engaged, and his prefer- 
ences among them; and teacher observation of the activities in which children 
engage, the games they like to play, and their favorite topics of conversation. 


Evaluating growth in attitudes 

The school cannot escape concern with the attitudes that children 
develop both in and out of school. The child’s attitudes toward his play- 
mates, his teacher, his parents, and toward social customs and institutions arc 
all related to his mental health. Behavior does not result from Use intellect 
alone; it results from the individual’s background of attitude patterns and 
experiences. The child’s attitudes affect what he learns, what he remembers, 
what he thinks, and what he docs. Hence, evaluation of the child’s attitudes 
—his feelings for and against tilings— assumes a fundamental role in guiding 
his development 

Formal instruments for evaluating attitudes arc limited primarily to the 
high-school and adult levels. However, attitude scales and questionnaires can 
be adapted for use in the elementary school. These may be supplemented by 
evidence recorded informally by teachers from observation of pupil's actions, 
conversations, discussions, and written work. 
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Evaluating growth in work-study skills 

The development of effective skills for learning is coming to be regarded 
as one of the most important functions of the elementary school. These 
skills, rather than the amount of information he has stored up for future use, 
will determine to a large extent the child’s future success, both as a student 
and as a citizen. The development of these skills is especially important in 
the upper grades of the elementary school. Work-study skills include the 
ability to read maps, charts, graphs, and tables, to use the table of contents 
and index of a book, to locate books in the library by use of the card index, 
and to outline, organize, and tabulate data. 

Some of these skills are included in achievement tests in reading. Others 
may be evaluated by means of such tests as the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of 
Basic Study Skills and the Pirtle Library Test 6B. Informal methods of 
evaluating growth in work-study skills include observation of pupils in com- 
mittee work, problem-solving, and group discussions, observing samples of 
written work of pupils, and checking on pupils’ skill in the use of the library. 


Evaluating growth in creative self-expression 

Elementary-school teachers and principals are becoming increasingly 
aware of the responsibility for fostering creative self-expression in pupils. 
They realize that adjusting effectively to our complex society and contribut- 
ing to social progress require individuals who are creative in their approach 
to people, situations, problems, and materials. The development of creative 
abilities represents one of the most important contributions of the school to 
the building of a better social order and to fostering the mental health of 
children. 

The development of creative abilities is an objective of many, if not all, 
parts of the curriculum. It may consist of the ability to express original ideas 
through art or music; to plan and perform unique experiments in science; or 
to plan and carry out an enterprise in group living. Evaluation of growth in 
creative self-expression is, therefore, an aspect of evaluation in all areas of the 
curriculum. Since creative ability is seen in terms of the child’s own stand- 
ards, it is particularly difficult to evaluate by means of formal instruments and 
procedures. Teachers need to develop criteria for evaluating creative efforts, 
such as the originality of ideas used in written work or art; variety of ideas 
expressed; and richness, ease, and finish of expression. Evaluation of growth 
in creative expression consists largely of preserving pupil products in language, 
art, and science, and of observation of pupil behavior. 
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Evaluating growth in critical thinking 

Almost every teacher realizes that one of his responsibilities is to help 
children leam how to think for themselves in solving real problems. Some 
teachers, however, confuse critical thinking with the ability to give the 
answers expected. Critical thinking involves the ability to collect and inter- 
pret data; to refrain from drawing conclusions which go beyond the data 
collected; to apply principles and generalizations to new situations; and to 
evaluate the arguments, ideas, and conclusions of others. 

If instructional practices are to foster the abilities involved in critical 
thinking, methods of evaluating these abilities must be found. Several tests 
relating to the development of critical thinking are available at the upper 
elementary-school level. One of the best is a Test of Critical Thinking in 
School Studies, published by Teachers College, Columbia University. It 
measures the ability to obtain facts from graphs, maps, references, news- 
papers, and magazines; the ability to draw reasonable conclusions from facts 
collected; and the ability to apply generalizations to new situations. 


Evaluating the home and community 
background of children 

Intelligent guidance of the child in school involves an understanding of 
the total learning environment to which he has been exposed. It is not only 
true that the whole child comes to school; it is also true that he brings his 
home and community background with him. 

Information concerning the home background of the pupil, which the 
school should assemble and use, includes the attitude of the parents toward 
the school, parent- to-parent relationships, parent-to-child relationships, child- 
to-child relationships, and socioeconomic status. Information concerning 
parents should include amount of schooling, occupation, health, birthplace, 
citizenship, and language spoken. Information concerning the community 
should include economic conditions, customs and traditions, facilities for 
recreation, and community resources that can be used for instructional 
purposes. 

Methods of obtaining information concerning home and community 
background include interviews, questionnaires for parents to fill out (if chil- 
dren are very young), questionnaires for pupils to fill out, and community 
surveys. 


Cumulative Records 

The name “cumulative record” is applied to the form used in the modem 
elementary school for gathering and maintaining for constructive use those 
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facts about each child from which a well-rounded impression can be gained 
concerning his growth and development toward all the objectives for which 
the school accepts responsibility. Such records are indispensable in a school 
that recognizes individual differences in abilities, interests, and backgrounds 
of pupils; regards education as a process of continuous growth; accepts the 
responsibility for providing individual guidance rather than merely instruc- 
tions on the “class-as-a-whole” basis; and attempts to use evaluation proce- 
dures in harmony with the broader objectives of the elementary school. 

The staff of the Wooldridge School (now Casis School), Austin, Tex., 
in cooperation with the University of Texas, has published a bulletin that 
describes the type of cumulative record maintained for each pupil and the 
relationship between these records and the procedures employed in group- 
ing, marking, and reporting to parents. 11 The record maintained for each 
child consists of (1) one manila folder of lettter size, (2) two double-faced 
printed cumulative record cards (8Vi" X 11"), (3) mimeographed anecdotal 
record for data-accumulation purposes, (4) health information blank, (5) 
check list filled out by parents, (6) record of initial interviews with parents, 
(7) copies of standardized tests given the individual child, (8) emergency- 
care form, (9) samples of pupil products gathered at different times, and 
(10) other significant data, such as copies of correspondence regarding the 
child, reports, and notes. 

During the school year the folders are maintained by the homeroom 
teacher in a metal file cabinet equipped with a lock; during the summer they 
are stored in the principal's office. Aside from the classroom teacher, only 
professionally trained personnel may be authorized to see and use the records, 
and these only with special permission of the principal. 

Ideally, the cumulative record will provide: 

a. Facts and impression which staff members consider to be most significant 
in revealing and shaping the development of pupils. 

b. Evidences of trends of growth and development and potential strengths 
and weaknesses of pupils. 

c. Information on each area of a pupil’s experience and development over a 
period of years. 

d. Information so clearly stated that a teacher, principal, or counselor can 
readily read and understand the record without difficulty. 

e. An aid to all staff members in their daily work with pupils. 

f. Opportunity for constant revision and improvement of the form and con- 
tent of the record through the cooperation, study, and experimentation 
of all staff members. 

g. No more clerical work than can be justified by its practical use. 11 

11 Wooldridge School Staff, Grouping, Afarking and Reporting to Parents (Bulletin 
No. 500J, University of Texas, 1950). 

12 Ibid. 
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Provision is made on the cumulative record cards for recording informa- 
tion under the following headings: (1) identifying data (date and place of 
birth, sex, religion, address, telephone, and schools previously attended), 
(2) school history, (3) testing record, (4) medical record, (5) social and 
personal history, (6) developmental factors (chronological, mental, and edu- 
cational ages, etc.),' (7) cumulative graphical presentation of developmental 
data, (8) special abilities and interests, (9) citizenship traits, (10) significant 
accomplishments, and (11) significant personality traits. 

The instructions for keeping the cumulative record contain suggestions 
for collecting the various types of data and state the time of year (usually the 
second week in November and the second week in May) for recording and 
checking data. 


Improving Reporting Practices 

The improvement of practices in reporting to parents on the progress of 
the child in school is an integral part of curriculum improvement. These 
practices influence the child’s personal-social adjustment, serve as goals toward 
which pupils work, and indicate to parents what the school considers to be 
important in the growth and development of children. Accurate and diag- 
nostic reports of pupil progress provide a basis for mutual understanding, 
good will, and cooperation between parents and teachers in their efforts to 
improve the total learning environment of the child. The realization that the 
report to parents may either build good will or destroy it— may either enlist 
or alienate the cooperation of parents and children— accounts, no doubt, for 
the increasing amount of attention that is bang given by principals, teachers, 
and parents to the problem of improving reporting practices. 

Should S and U grades be used instead of A, B, C, D, E, and F? Should 
written reports be abolished in favor of parent-teacher conferences? Should 
there be a different type of reporting system used for the various levels of 
the school program, such as the primary, intermediate, and upper grades? 
These questions can be answered satisfactorily only after a thorough study 
has been made by the principal, teachers, and parents of an individual school. 
There is no best system of reporting to parents; rather, that system is best 
that has been developed cooperatively by those concerned, that incorporates 
the finding of research relating to child growth and development, and that 
is clearly understood by teachers, pupils, and parents. 

The following suggestions may be helpful to groups interested in im- 
proving reporting practices: 

1. The purpose of reporting to parents is to enlist their cooperation in 
providing the best educational opportunities possible for the child. 
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2. The reporting procedure should include an appraisal of the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social growth of the child. 

3. The reporting procedure should emphasize the child’s progress in 
terms of his own abilities and past achievements rather than his standing in 
comparison with other members of the class. 

4. The reporting procedure should emphasize guiding the child rather 
than judging him. 

5. The reporting procedure should reflect a comprehensive picture of the 
achievement of the child without requiring too much clerical work on the 
part of the teacher. 

6. Report cards should be supplemented by letters to parents, samples 
of the child’s work, parent-teacher conferences, and home visits. 

7. The reporting procedure should be consistent with the philosophy of 
the school. 


Summary 

1. Evaluation of pupil progress is an integral part of the problem of 
improving the elementary-school curriculum. 

2. The task of evaluation is not to select and eliminate but to determine 
the kind of educational experiences that will meet the needs of the child. 

3. Evaluation consists of the accumulation of comprehensive evidence 
concerning the abilities, status, and problems of children by means of formal 
as well as informal procedures, and organizing and interpreting this evidence 
into a comprehensive description of the child against the background of his 
educational experience. 

4. An adequate program of evaluation of pupil progress must (a) be 
closely related to the objectives accepted in the school, (b) be comprehen- 
sive, (c) be continuous, (d) be cooperative, and (e) make use of results for 
continuous improvement of the curriculum. 

5. Major factors of pupil growth that need to be evaluated include (a) 
mental ability or academic aptitude, (b) achievement in the various curric- 
ulum areas, (c) personal-social adjustment, (d) physical status, (e) growth 
in interests, (f) growth in attitudes, (g) work-study skills, (h) growth in 
creative self-expression, (i) growth in critical thinking, and (/) home and 
community backgrounds. 

6. A cumulative record is the form used in the modem elementary 
school for gathering and maintaining for constructive use those facts about 
each child from which a well-rounded impression can be gained concerning 
his growth and development toward the objectives for which the school ac- 
cepts responsibility. 
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7. Accurate and diagnostic reports to parents on the progress of the child 
in school provide a basis for mutual understanding, good will, and coopera- 
tion between parents and teachers in their efforts to improve the total learn- 
ing environment of the child. 

8. That system of reporting to parents that is best for a particular ele- 
mentary school is the one that has been developed cooperatively by the teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents in terms of local needs and problems. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


I. Anecdotal records can be used to good advantage by a teacher in 
evaluating pupil progress, provided they concentrate on describing child be- 
havior rather than merely labeling it. Here are some examples of different 
approaches to the writing of anecdotes: 

Marie is a very stubborn child. Today she slapped Rose, apparently 
without cause, and refused to apologize for her action. I think she has been 
spoiled at home— has been given her own way too much. 

Today Marie had another one of her sulking spells. When I scolded her 
for it, she pouted for the rest of the day. 

Today, when sides were chosen for a game, Marie was the last one to be 
chosen , This happens so often that I am beginning to wonder whether 
Marie has any friends in the group. When the game finally got started, she 
hit and slugged her way to the goal. May rejection by the group be part of 
her difficulty? 

Today I chose Marie to work with Sandra in getting the room ready for 
company. She beamed from ear to ear. When the job was finished and I 
complimented her, she was delighted— in high spirits and good work mood 
all afternoon. 

In the first two anecdotes the teacher is labeling behavior: Marie pouts 
and sulks and is stubborn. However, the teacher fails to describe the situa- 
tion so that we can see what led up to Marie’s pouting, sulking, and stubborn 
behavior. From the last two anecdotes wc arc able to set up some hypotheses 
regarding the immediate cause of Maries negative behavior and also her 
positive behavior. When the teacher has enough such anecdotes she may be 
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able to arrive at some tentative conclusions as to why Marie behaves as she 
does; she may also be able to plan more constructively for Marie. 

In writing such anecdotal records, what hinds of behavior might a 
teacher note on the playground? before school? during a work period? during 
art? What other information should she have about a pupil in order to arrive 
at tentative conclusions? Read Chapter Six, “Obtaining Information,” in 
D. A. Prescott, The Child in the Educative Process (McGraw-Hill, 1957), 
for a helpful account of anecdotal records. 

2. In your first-grade classroom, you have a number of pupils who are 
not ready to start “book reading” by Christmas. Three of the mothers came 
to you concerned about their children's lack of progress. What kinds of 
records of their reading progress might be helpful to use in conferences with 
these parents? 

3. In Maryville School, the teachers report to parents by the conference 
method, supplemented by a written letter, which goes home three times a 
year. The following is a letter written by the first-grade teacher: 

Dear Mrs. Wylie: 

Beverly's progress so far in the first grade has not been very satisfactory. 
Her behavior seems very immature and I do not think she is capable of hold- 
ing her own with the other first-grade children. She does not seem very 
interested in her work and has difficulty in following directions. Does she get 
enough sleep at night? Perhaps a physical check-up would be advisable. 

I shall be happy to discuss Beverly’s progress in more detail with you at 
your convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Martha White 

Miss White's letter is a sample of the kind of letter that should not be 
written to a parent. Can you tell why? Does the letter really help the parent 
understand why Beverly is not progressing? Does it give any evidence of 
Beverly’s lack of progress or is it merely the teacher’s sub/cctive judgment? 

Compose a letter to Mrs. Wylie, inventing the facts you need to know 
about Beverly in order to write the letter. Try to make your letter a more 
constructive one than Miss White’s, indicating what action you think should 
be taken to help Beverly. 

4. Individual folders into which pupils periodically deposit dated samples 
of their work are part of evaluation procedures in many classrooms. What 
are some of the ways in which teachers might make use of such folders? 

5. Whether the grade of a pupil as reported to parents on a report card 
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is to be determined in the light of the pupil's ability or in comparison with 
a grade norm is a problem that has long plagued the elementary school. 
Specifically, the problem may be stated as follows: How to grade Susie who, 
with an IQ of 90, is reading up to the level of her ability, but is still below 
the third-grade norm and is in the slow-reading group? Should she be given 
an S for satisfactory work, or a U to denote unsatisfactory? Or, if grading is 
on a four-point scale, should she receive a C, which denotes average or pass- 
ing work for the grade, or D which is unsatisfactory, not passing? What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of each system? 

Conduct a survey of the parents of your pupils. Which system do they 
favor? 

Suggest alternate ways of reporting to parents that will accomplish the 
goal of providing parents with a realistic appraisal of his child’s progress, 
recognizing at the same time that we cannot expect the same level of achieve- 
ment of all pupils. 

The bulletin. Methods of Reporting Elementary School Children’s 
Progress to Parents, by H. J. Otto (University of Texas, 1957), is an excellent 
source of help on this problem. 

6. Ten-year-old Ann is disturbed over her report card. The teacher has 
marked her C— in reading. "I don't know why I got C— and I don’t know 
what to do to improve. Every year before this I got A in reading ." 

Suggest some reasons for the discrepancy between Ann’s previous grades 
in reading and this one. Might the fault lie in the variation between teach- 
ers' grades rather than in deterioration on Ann’s part? How might a poor 
teacher-pupil relationship contribute? 

If you taught in a school system in which letter or number grades were 
given to pupils, what could you do to help a pupil like Ann ? Would indi- 
vidual conferences prior to reports be in order? 

7. If possible, collect a set of compositions written by an elementary- 
school class. Have each member of your college class or several of your 
fellow teachers grade these papers, using grades A, B, C, D, and F. Then 
compare grades, to see the extent of agreement. How can you explain the 
disagreements? 

8. Seven-year-old Sandra’s IQ, as measured by the Stanford-Binct Test of 
Intelligence was 107. Her test performance revealed a tremendous range— 
from the fifth year, where she passed all items, to the twelfth year, where she 
failed all items. The examiner reported that the outstanding characteristic 
of Sandra's test performance was that she could not face failure; when she 
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came to a difficult item she did not really try, but bluffed or tried to change 
the subject or gave a silly answer to hide her embarrassment 

Of what use to the teacher is the examiner’s report of Sandra’s test 
behavior ? Can an IQ be properly interpreted without such a report? 

Is Sandra's IQ of 107 likely to be the best indication of her inteffectuai 
capacity? Is it more likely an indication of her intehectuai functioning? 
What is the difference between these two concepts? 

9. Recent research in the field of intelligence testing has raised some 
questions concerning the validity of present-day intelligence tests . In the 
pamphlet Social-Class Influences upon Learning, Davis presents evidence to 
show that these tests discriminate against lower-class children in that they 
include items that are part of the culture of the higher socioeconomic groups 
but not of the lower. It is not likely that the term "sonata,” for example, 
will be familiar to boys and girls from a low socioeconomic group. 

Suppose that in your third-grade classroom you have four lower-class 
children whose intelligence quotients as revealed by a group test were 87, 
92, 89, and 85 respectively. Would you conclude that these children were 
subnormal and plan their educational program according? In the light of the 
research quoted above, how will you make use of the test results? 


SELECTED READINGS 

Books 

Gerberich, J. Raymond, Specimen Objective Test Items (Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1956). Provides suggestions for constructing and using objective 
achievement tests to measure a great variety of outcomes. 

Greene, Harry A., et al.. Measurement and Evaluation in the Elementary School 
(Longmans, Green, & Co., 1953). A comprehensive treatment of measure- 
ment and evaluation. 

National Society for the Study of Education, The Measurement of Under- 
standing (University of Chicago Press, 1946). Presents illustrative test items 
for measuring understanding in various curriculum areas. 

, Basic Concepts in Music Education (University of Chicago Press, 1958). 

Chapter 18 presents a comprehensive view of the role of evaluation in the 
educational program and makes suggestions for evaluating aptitude for and 
achievement in music. 

Remmers, H. H., and Gage, N. L., Educational Measurement and Evaluation 
(Harper Sc Brothers, 1955). Holds that evaluation should be used to find 
out what learning experiences children can use rather than for selection and 
elimination. 

Torgerson, Theodore L., and Adams, Georcia S., Measurement and Evalua- 
tion for the Elemen tary-School Teacher (Henry Holt and Co., 1954). 
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Analyzes the evaluative process and presents suggestions for the use of various 
instruments and procedures. 

Travers, Robert M. W. f How to Make Achievement Tests {The Odyssey Press, 

1956) . Presents suggestions for constructing, scoring, and administering vari- 
ous types of achievement tests. 

Traxler, Arthur E., Techniques of Guidance (rev. ed., Harper & Brothers, 

1957) . Presents suggestions for the evaluation of aptitudes, achievement, 
personal qualities, and interests. Reviews research and makes suggestions for 
the use of objective tests, anecdotal records, sociometric devices, cumulative 
records, and reports to homes. 

Wrigiitstone, J. Wayne, Evaluation in Modern Education (American Book Co., 
1956) . Describes a great variety of evaluation techniques that may be used 
in day-to-day instruction. 


Pamphlets and journals 

American Association of School Administrators, Appraisal and Promotion 
Practices in Urban School Districts, 1955-1956 (The National Education 
Association, 1956). A 56-page pamphlet describing appraisal and promotion 
practices in a large number of schools. 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation (The National Education Association, 1950). A 138- 
page pamphlet describing evaluation materials and procedures. 

American Educational Research Association, Technical Recommendations 
for Achievement Tests (The National Education Association, 1955). A 36- 
page pamphlet suggesting policies for achievement testing. 

Childhood Education, “We Evaluate Continuously,” Journal of the Association 
for Childhood Education International, May 1958 (The Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Contains articles on evaluation by Howard Lane, Winifred 
Bain, and others. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress 
(The National Education Association, 1955). A 33-page pamphlet suggest- 
ing principles and procedures for evaluating and reporting pupil progress. 

National Council for the Social Studies, Selected Items for the Testing of 
Study Skills and Critical Thinking (The National Education Association, 
1957). Provides suggestions for evaluating these two important phases of 
pupil progress. 

Strang, Ruth, How to Report Pupil Progress (Science Research Associates, 
1955). Evaluates several forms of reporting to parents on pupil progress. 

, Reporting to Parents (rev. ed.. Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1952). Presents guiding principles for an adequate program of reporting to 
parents. 

Wooldridge School Staff, Grouping, Marking and Reporting to Parents (The 
University of Texas, 1950). Reports on a three-year study of pupil personnel 
practices in an elementary school. Contains an excellent description of a 
cumulative record. 
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SELECTED FILMS 

The following represent only a few of the films that are available on measure- 
ment and evaluation. The teacher contact the film service at the state university 
or state department of education for other suggestions. 

Counseling — Its Tools and Techniques. A 22-minute sound film illustrating the 
use of interviews, records, tests, referrals, anecdotal records, cumulative 
records, and questionnaires. Mahnke. 

Discovering Individual Differences (Part II of Elementary School Children). A 
25-minute sound film demonstrating how a fifth-grade teacher used evalua- 
tion techniques to gam an understanding of each child and how she adapted 
her teaching program to meet their individual needs. McGraw-Hill. 

Each Child Is Different (Part I of Elementary School Children). A 17-minute 
sound film demonstrating the complex and different backgrounds, abilities, 
and needs of fifth-grade children. McGraw-Hill. 

Guidance Problems for School and Home. An 18-minute sound film that pre- 
sents a case study of Danny, a child in the second grade, who is socially mal- 
adjusted and lacks interest in his school work. Shows how close cooperation 
between home and school helps solve such problems. Hartley Productions. 
Report on Donald. A 19-minute sound film showing how speech defects and a 
lack of understanding of these defects can lead to social maladjustment. 
Suggests remedial measures that can help to minimize or correct speech 
defects. Columbia University. 



□ The problem of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the elementary-school 
program has been receiving an in- 
creasing amount of attention in re- 
cent years. Pupils, parents, and other 
citizens arc continually passing judg- 
ment on the school program, and the 
results of piecemeal, unsystematic, 
and superficial appraisals arc all too 
apparent in unwarranted criticisms, 
inadequate financial support of the 
schools, frequent changes in school 
personnel, and refusal on the part of 
the public and the school administra- 
tion to accept changes in outmoded 
school programs. Teachers and prin- 
cipals, therefore, have no responsi- 
bilities more important than that of 
developing systematic and valid pro- 
cedures for locating the strengths and 
weaknesses of the school program and 
of enlisting the cooperation of all 
who are concerned with the work of 
the schools in making improvements. 


CHAPTER 

15 

Evaluating the 
Program of the 
Elementary School 


Evaluation refers to the process of de- 
termining the extent to which the ele- 
mentary school is attaining the gods 
formulated and accepted by the faculty 
and parents . — Harold G. Shake and 
E. T. McSwaih 


Benefits of an 
Evaluation Program 

The values of a cooperative eval- 
uation of the school program will 
necessarily vary from school to school. 
They will be determined to a large 
extent by the points of view that 
parents and teacher bring to the un- 
dertaking and by those that are de- 
veloped as the program is carried 
forward. Nevertheless, those who 
have participated in cooperative 
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studies of the school program generally agree that the following values have 
grown out of the program: 


Children have a more direct contact with community life 

Wherever teachers, pupils, parents, and other interested citizens partici- 
pate in a cooperative study of the school program, they begin to realize that 
the school alone cannot meet the educational needs of all the children in the 
community. Therefore, one result of the evaluation program has been to pro- 
vide children with a more direct acquaintance with community life, and to 
increase the active participation of the citizens of the community in the in- 
structional program. For example, one committee composed of parents and 
teachers made a study of the places in the community to which classes could 
be taken on excursions. The committee listed the addresses and telephone 
numbers of these places, the type of objects or processes that could be ob- 
served, the part of the curriculum to which the excursion could be most 
closely related, the number of children who could be accommodated, and 
the time of day most suitable for the visit. Another activity consisted of 
making plans for extending the art program of the schools into the com- 
munity by exhibiting pupils' art work in store windows and by decorating 
the windows of business establishments at Halloween. Plans were also made 
for relating the art work of the community to the school art program by 
having children visit art galleries and the studios of local artists and by dis- 
playing in the school arts and crafts work of local. citizens. 

Through such cooperative planning, which has grown out of the evalu- 
ation program, children have also been given a more direct contact with 
other aspects of community life, such as health, safety, citizenship, local 
history, and community recreation. 


School-community relationships are improved 

As they participate in the evaluation program, citizens come to realize 
more fully what the school is trying to do for children and become more 
interested in trying to secure the facilities needed for a good school program. 
During the progress of an evaluation program in one school system, the local 
businessmen reported that more of their customers wanted to talk about 
school problems than ever before, and teachers reported that more parents 
visited the classrooms and wanted to help with the school program. 
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The program promotes the professional growth of teachers 

By working with pupils, parents, and other staff members on an evalu- 
ation program, teachers gain a better insight into the purposes of the school, 
a better understanding of the community, a clearer recognition of the devel- 
opmental needs of children, and a deeper sense of loyalty to the school pro- 
gram. Staff morale is improved by this opportunity for teachers to leam to 
work together as a team and to share with one another the procedures they 
have found successful. An evaluation program in one school system brought 
to light the need for more cooperative planning on the part of the staff of 
the elementary schools and caused promising practices, such as unit teaching 
and cooperative group study of child development, to become more general 
throughout the school system. 


Evaluation is a means of meeting hostile attacks 

There is an obvious difference between the normal, sincere, and justified 
protests against unsatisfactory conditions that may exist in a school or a 
school system and the unfair, unjustified, and unreasonable attacks that are 
apparently aimed at little less than the utter destruction of the American 
system of free public education. These attacks come, for the most part, from 
individuals who know very little about the practices in modem schools. They 
have, however, a fluency of style and an ability to distort facts that leads 
many citizens to believe that no attention is given to discipline in the modem 
school, that children have no opportunity to leam the fundamental skills, 
and that moral and spiritual values are being neglected. 

Whether or not such attacks result in the disruption of a good school 
program depends to a great extent upon how intelligently the leadership in 
the school has gone about the job of broadening the base of judgments on 
which school policies rest and upon how well the citizens of the community 
are organized for the purpose of learning the facts about the schools. The 
school administrator cannot be content with merely informing the public 
about the school program for the purpose of gaining financial support; he 
must think in terms of providing an opportunity for widespread participation 
by citizens in the process of planning and evaluating the school program. 
The strategy of democratic collaboration is not only the best method of pre- 
venting hostile attacks, but it also provides the best machinery for meeting 
attacks when they occur. 

School officials arc beginning to realize that the best defense is a good 
offense, that the school draws its strength from the community it serves, and 
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that provision must be made for involving as many citizens as possible in the 
program of school evaluation and improvement. Citizens committees have 
been organized in many communities throughout the nation to make on-the- 
spot examinations of school programs and to create a climate of informed 
opinion in which educational leadership can work effectively. 1 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools was organized 
in 19-19 with two avowed purposes: "(1) to help Americans realize how 
important our schools are to our expanding democracy and (2) to arouse in 
each community the intelligence and will to improve our public schools,” 1 
The Commission has published a booklet that explains how a citizens com- 
mittee may be organized and lists a number of questions that citizens should 
ask about the purposes and program of the elementary school. The work of 
this commission will help to coordinate the efforts of local committees and 
to provide an orderly procedure for the appraisal of hostile attacks on the 
schools. 


The Democratic Approach 

The authoritarian pattern of education that existed in many elementary 
schools in the past provided little opportunity for principals and teachers to 
participate in formulating goals, developing programs, and evaluating progress 
The appraisal function was reserved for the higher administrative officials of 
the school organization. Their major function was to pass ,udgment on indi- 
vidual teachers in terms of the results of achievement tests administered to 
pupils-to “rate” teachers on score cards or other devices-rather than to find 
the strengths and weaknesses of the entire program and to plan cooperative 
methods of making improvements. This system of evaluation bears a striking 
resemblance to the educational practices in authontanan countnes in w ic 
government officials determine the objectives of the schools, the activities t 

be carried on, and the evaluation of achievements in conformity with a 

common standard arrived at by the small group that decides what constitutes 

S00d me°n 01 the democratic approach is used, everyone concerned with the 
school participates; this includes administrators, supervisors teachers, pupils 
parents^ and other interested citizens. In accordance with the recognized 

1 See Rhea T. Wota.n and Mn, DeWitt 

Einca-n, ‘D— ^ - "» 
How Can We Help Cet Belle, 

Schools? (The Commission, 1951). 
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American principle that the people, when given adequate information, can be 
depended upon to mate the right decisions, the modem approach to evalu- 
ation places the major responsibility in the hands of the local school staff and 
parents. Consultants are brought in to assist the local staff in setting up an 
effective organization, gathering data, and formulating plans for improvement 
but not for the purpose of passing judgment on school policies and practices. 

The democratic approach to evaluation is as much concerned with the 
insights developed and the growth achieved by teachers, pupils, and parents 
through the evaluation process as it is with measuring situations. Standard- 
ized tests have a place in the evaluation of the school program, but the use 
that is to be made of test results is the responsibility of the local staff. 
Comprehensive evaluation involves a great deal more than evaluating the 
achievements of individual pupils and teachers; it involves a systematic effort 
to determine the extent to which the school staff is opera ring as a coopera- 
tive unit in formulating goals, planning learning experiences, and evaluating 
achievements. The cardinal strength of a democracy lies in the fact that it 
broadens the basis of judgments upon which policies rest Pupils, teachers, 
and parents are influenced to a greater extent by goals they have helped to 
formulate than by goals formulated by the head of the school and handed 
out with the label “our goals.” When pupils, teachers, and parents join tire 
principal in speaking of “our” goals, “oui” policies, and “our” school, there 
is evidence that the democratic process has been used in the administration 
of the school. 


Basic Principles 

Although the details of organization and procedure used in evaluating 
the program of the elementary school will vary’ from school to school, there 
arc certain basic principles that deserve serious consideration as the local 
staff approaches the problem: 

1. The evaluation of the clcmcn tary-school program should be based 
upon objective evidence and systematic study rather than upon untested 
assumptions and unsupported opinions. 

2. Each elementary school should be evaluated in terms of the objectives 
formulated and accepted by the faculty and parents, the needs of the specific 
group of children served by* it, and the conditions and needs of the com- 
munity. Even in the same school system it is advisable to evaluate each indi- 
vidual school in the light of its peculiar problems and those of the com- 
munity it senes. 
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3. The factors evaluated should be sufficient in number and variety to 
give valid evidence of the extent to which the school program is attaining the 
goals formulated and accepted by the faculty and parents. 

4. The evaluation process should involve the participation, in one way 
or another, of all individuals who are concerned with the work of the school. 

?. Evaluation should be regarded not as an elaborate procedure reserved 
for experts but as a common-sense way of working together that is appropriate 
for parents, teachers, and principals. 

6. Evaluation is a continuing responsibility. It should be a continuous 
process of evaluating progress from one year to the next rather than a sporadic 
effort to determine the status of the program at any given date, A good 
elementary-school program is a growing one, and it is not nearly so important 
to know where the program stands as it is to know in what direction it is 
moving. 

7. Evaluation is not an end in itself; it is worth while only when it re- 
sults in some type of action to improve the school program. 


Development of Evaluation Procedures 

In 1937, the Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association stimulated interest in the development of evalu- 
ation procedures for elementary schools by the publication of a yearbook 
devoted exclusively to the problem. 3 The yearbook committee held the view 
that diagnostic appraisal is essential for the purpose of finding the strong and 
weak points of the school program and that the evaluation should be co- 
operatively carried out by parents, pupils, teachers, the administrative and 
supervisory staff, and research specialists. It stated that satisfactory appraisal 
must take account of the school organization, the administrative and super- 
visory procedures, the curriculum, the methods of teaching, the extra- 
curricular activities, the efficiency of the school staff, and the quality and 
suitability of school equipment. The committee also took the position that 
evaluation should be a continuous process, but that findings relating to strong 
and weak points should be summarized at least once a year and used as a 
basis for improving the program. The committee, in addition, presented an 
analysis of the essential characteristics of an excellent elementary school. 

During the last few years, literally scores of procedures have been devel- 
oped for the purpose of evaluating the program of the elementary school. 
It is our purpose here to describe briefly a few of the instruments and proce- 

3 Department of Elementary School Principals, Appraising the Elementary-School Pro 
gram (National Education Association, 1937). 
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dures that should contain valuable suggestions for the local staff in the de- 
velopment of procedures to fit local conditions. 


Is Y ours an Excellent School?* 

Teachers, supervisors, and administrators from thirteen states partici- 
pated in a workshop at George Peabody College which developed an instru- 
ment for evaluating the elementary school. The instrument provides criteria 
for evaluating the statement of purposes, the school program in each of the 
major areas of learning, the school personnel, the school plant, the measure- 
ment of pupil progress, the guidance program, the instructional materials, 
and the extent to which democratic processes are utilized. 


What People Think about Their Schools 5 

Harold C. Hand has developed a series of questionnaires for the purpose 
of finding out what teachers, pupils, and parents think about their schools. 
He insists that there is no longer any necessity for any school administrator 
to make guesses concerning the degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
school practices that exists among these groups. Parents are given the oppor- 
tunity to state how they feel about the way their children are treated by 
teachers and by other children, and about discipline, homework, methods of 
instruction, school activities, and many other parts of the school program. 
Teachers are given an opportunity to state how they feel about salaries and 
promotions, teaching load, administrative and supervisory practices, the com- 
munity, and many other factors influencing teacher morale. Pupils are given 
the opportunity to state how they feel about the discipline in the school, the 
help received from teachers, the homework, the help with social problems, 
the student activities, the money required to participate in activities, the 
school lunches, the equipment, and the many other aspects of the school 
program. 


Evaluation Handbook for Elementary Schools 9 

The handbook prepared by the Evaluation Committee of the Saint 
Louis Public Schools is one of the most comprehensive instruments for 

* Division of Surveys and Field Services, Is Yours an .Excellent School? {George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 194S). 

* Harold C. Hand. What People Think about Their Schools (World Book Co„ 19dS). 

* Saint Louis Public Schools. Evaluation J/andbock for Elciacn tiry Schools (2nd experi- 
mental cd-. Saint Louis, Mo, 1950). 
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evaluating the total program of an elementary school. Although it was 
developed specifically for use in the Saint Louis Schools, it contains many 
valuable suggestions that can be utilized by any elementary-school staff in 
the development of procedures to fit local circumstances. 

Tire Committee prepared a mimeographed edition of the handbook con- 
sisting of four major sections: philosophy, school program, buildings and 
equipment, and staff. Each teacher, principal, and consultant in the school 
system was provided with a copy and requested to make suggestions and offer 
criticisms. Using the instrument, five elementary schools embarked upon a 
trial self-evaluation. As a result of this systematic, careful, and genuinely 
democratic procedure, the second edition of the handbook was developed 
and distributed in printed form in 1950. 


Evaluating the Elementary School 7 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools launched 
a Cooperative Study in Elementary Education in 1948. Those in charge of 
the study realized that a careful evaluation of the total school program was 
needed in order to determine what steps should be taken to improve the 
quality of living and learning in the elementary schools of the southern 
region. During June and July, 1949, a South-wide committee prepared the 
Elementary Evaluative Criteria to serve as a guide to local school groups in 
evaluating their school program. The guide was used in selected schools in 
each of the southern states during the school year of 1949-1950, and each of 
these groups made suggestions for its improvement. The instrument was 
subsequently used in approximately 2,000 elementary schools as a guide to 
evaluation and improvement of the program. The experimentation with 
the original instrument provided the basis for the development of the publi- 
cation in 1951 of Evaluating the Elementary School. 

In addition to an introductory section and an extensive bibliography, the 
handbook contains sections on the following aspect of the school program; 
viewpoint, functions, program, resources, and planning. The introductory 
section explains why the school program should be evaluated, suggests 
methods of evaluation, and lists the expected results of an evaluation pro- 
gram. The section on viewpoint lists the guiding values to be sought in the 
elementary school, illustrates value-centered situations in elementary school, 
and provides examples of good learning situations. 

The section on functions provides suggestions for clarifying the functions 

t Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Evaluating the Elementary 
School (The Association, 1951). 
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aspects of the program in greatest need of improvement, a list of appropriate 
readings, and space for listing suggestions for improving the manual. 

During the 1957-1958 school year the Commission sponsored a group 
research project to analyze the suggestions for improving the manual that 
had been made by elementary-school personnel who had used it and by 
specialists in elementary education who had agreed to serve as consultants. 
The committee of twenty-four leaders in elementary education met again in 
May, 1958, discussed the manual item by item, and made decisions concern- 
ing its revision in the light of suggestions that had been made by the person- 
nel of hundreds of elementary schools where it had been used. The manual 
that the Commission provided for the elementary schools of the state during 
the 1958-1959 school year was, therefore, based on the best judgments of a 
large segment of the professional personnel actively engaged in elementary- 
education work throughout the state. 


Initiating the Evaluation Program 

It has been suggested that evaluation should be a continuous process and 
that the faculty and parents in the local school should assume the major 
responsibility for it This does not however, relieve the administration of 
the responsibility for initiating the program. The approval of the board of 
education must he secured, financial arrangements must be made, an effective 
organization must be developed, consultants must be selected, and teachers 
and parents must be supplied with materials to study before the evaluation is 
begun. 

The first step in the evaluation process is the organization of study 
groups for the purpose of defining the kind of school desired by pupils, 
parents, and teachers. This step is known as the development of evaluative 
criteria. The various chapters in this book were written for the purpose of 
helping prospective teachers and principals, as well as those already at work 
in elementary schools, to determine the essential characteristics of a good 
elementary-school program. Evaluative criteria for various phases of the pro- 
gram may be developed in terms of the material found in the following 
chapters: 

1. How should the objectives of our program be developed and stated? 
(Chapter 4.) 

2. How should learning experiences be organized? (Chapter 5.) 

3. What methods of teaching seem most suitable for the achievement of 
chosen objectives? (Chapter 6.) 
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4. How can the staff be organized for effective participation in curric- 
ulum improvement? (Chapter 7.) 

5. What are the essential characteristics of a modern language-arts pro- 
gram? (Chapter 8.) 

6. What are the essential characteristics of a modern social-studies pro- 
gram? (Chapter 9.) 

7. What are the essential characteristics of a modern arithmetic program? 
(Chapter 10.) 

8. What are the essential characteristics of a modern science program? 
(Chapter 11.) 

9. What are the essential characteristics of a modem program in health 
and physical education? (Chapter 12.) 

10. What are the essential characteristics of a modem program in the 
arts and crafts? ( Chapter 13.) 

11. What are the essential characteristics of a modem program of evalu- 
ating and reporting pupil progress? (Chapter 14.) 

It can be seen that the development of a description of the kind of 
school program desired by pupils, teachers, and parents will require consider- 
able study, discussion, and consultation with individuals well qualified in the 
various phases of the program. As groups work on any one part of the pro- 
gram, they will see that it has relationships to other parts and that over- 
emphasis on one part may impede progress in another. They will see that 
each problem must be considered in its relationship to the total school 
program. 

The second step in the evaluation process is the selection or develop- 
ment of instruments and procedures for evaluating the program in use. The 
instruments and procedures needed will depend upon the number of areas of 
the program that the staff decides to evaluate and the number of individuals 
who will participate in the evaluation. Fox example, if the school staff, in 
cooperation with parents and consultants, decides to find out whether and to 
what extent teachers, pupils, and parents are satisfied with the present pro- 
gram and what aspects of the program they would like to see changed, they 
may decide to use the Hand questionnaires mentioned above. They may 
want to examine some or all of the check lists and evaluation instruments 
listed in the previous section. The check lists cited at the end of this chapter 
may be adapted for use by the local committee. Check lists made by out- 
siders, however, should not be used until the local faculty and parents have 
had an opportunity to study them and make additions and revisions in the 
light of local needs and conditions. 

The third step is the actual evaluation of the present program by the 
local staff, parents, pupils, and consultants. In one school system, after the 
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Evaluating the Creative Product 

How to evaluate the creative product is a problem that bothers many 
teachers. In their desire to be democratic, they have often involved pupils 
in the evaluation of one another's work. After a work period, each picture, 
story, or report is displayed or read, and the teacher asks, "What can we 
tell James about his picture (or story, or report)?" There are certain dangers 
in this technique. Children can be devastatingly cruel in their comments, 
and they can use the evaluation period to pay off personal grudges they 
hold against one another. Also, continual use of the group to bring a child 
•into line may have the effect of producing a dangerous conformity to group 
opinion, which can stifle originality and creativity and make a child afraid 
to be different. Pictures can be shared, as in this photo, but not exhibited 
for criticism. 

On the other hand, children need to be helped to face reality. The 
child who paints a stiff and stilted picture of a little house with smoke 
coming out of the chimney should not be praised as if he had created a 
modern masterpiece. It is the teacher's task to encourage him to loosen up, 
to use color more freely, to be more creative in his art expression. This task 
should not be delegated to the group. 

How far the teacher goes in commenting upon children's art work 
depends upon her own development. If a teacher's art appreciation stopped 
with "The Horse Fair," or if she is suspicious of anything more recent than 
Winslow Homer, she may need to build up her own art background before 
she can help children. In art— as in literature and music— it is probably safer 
for the teacher to accept many things uncritically than to shape children's 
perceptions along substandard lines. 

© {Photo. Thorpe, from Monkmeyer Preu Photo Service) 
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Teaching a Foreign Language 

In the reappraisal of American education following Sputnik has come 
the conviction that some chitdren-perhaps many— could and should receive 
greater intellectual challenge in public schools. Two fields in particular are 
receiving greater emphasis at the elementary level-the teaching of science 
and the teaching of a foreign language . This latter field is emphasized 
because it is generally recognized that America will have more and more 
need for other languages in a world that is becoming smaller and smaller, 
ir is emDhasized at the elementary level because, although we cannot say 
with any degree of definiteness that language study is best begun at any 
one grade level, nevertheless it is obvious that younger children learn a 
foreign language more easily than older. The fourth grade has been arbi- 
trarily selected by many school systems as the level for beginning instruction. 
Either Spanish or French is commonly taught, with a few school boards 
providing for instruction in either Russian or German on a voluntary basis. 

After the financial, the greatest hurdle to be overcome in establishing 
a program of foreign language teaching in the elementary school is that of 
finding staff who know both the language and methods of teaching young 
children. Ideally instruction can best be given by the classroom teacher, 
who, in addition to teaching a regularly scheduled lesson each day can also 
use the language in giving directions and in informal conversations Unfor- 
tunately, not enough classroom teachers have sufficient background to do 
this. Sometimes the teacher is a special teacher who goes from school to 
school, giving thirty minutes of instruction to a class each day. The many 
excellent records and tapes available today supplement the instruction. 

Teaching methods for beginners emphasize the aural-oral approach. 
The aim of instruction is to tram the ear to hear accurately and the voice to 
form new sounds without accent. Often not a word of English is spoken 
during the lesson. The teacher, for example, may enter the room with a 
box of toys. He greets the children and with appropriate gestures indicates 
that he wants them to repeat "Bon jour, M. Martin" after him in return. He 
then calls upon individual pupils to greet him also, thus providing for drill 
upon the phrase. Next he holds up a doll selected from the box of toys. 
When he says, "Void une poupee," it is not difficult for a child to figure out 
that " une poup&e" is a doll, and to learn to say, "C'esf une poupee" when 
he is asked what the toy is. 

Emphasis upon the aural-oral approach need not preclude the teacher's 
placing an occasional phrase upon the board. Sometimes children learn to 
listen incorrectly, as anyone who has sung "The Cross-Eyed Bear" for "The 
Cross i Bear" can attest. Visual cues, sparingly used, will not detract from 
auditory training and may indeed aid its accuracy. Note that the children 
in the classroom pictured here have a list of the fruits that may be purchased 
at the local market, to be consulted as they make their purchases. 

© (Photo: Hunter Elementary School; Lucien Aigaer, from Monkmeyer Preu Photo Service) 
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Summary 

L There is a need for systematic and valid procedures for evaluating the 
extent to which the elementary school is achieving the purposes for which it 
exists in our society. 

2. Modem procedures for evaluating the program of the elementary 
school reflect the principles involved in the democratic process. 

3. Recent practices in evaluating the elementary school are based on the 
idea that evaluation should be continuous and should come from within the 
school system. 

4. The local school staff assisted by competent consultants evaluates the 
school in the light of objectives set up through the cooperative action of 
teachers, administrators, pupils, parents, and other laymen. 

5. A satisfactory appraisal of the school must take into account the 
school’s philosophy, organization, administrative and supervisory procedures, 
and curriculum, the efficiency of school personnel, the methods of teaching, 
and the quality and suitability of the physical plant. 

6. An appraisal of the school program is of no value unless the findings 
are used as a basis for improvement; parents, teachers, and pupils should be 
given accurate information in regard to the strong and weak elements of the 
program so that they can help improve it. 

7. The staff of the elementary school should be continuously seeking 
promising instruments and procedures that may be used to make the evalu- 
ation of the school program more thorough. 

8. Active participation by the citizens in the community in a continuous, 
objective evaluation of the schools is essential to protect them from unfair, 
unreasonable, and unjustified attacks. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


I. A group of parents in Edgcmont School has spearheaded a movement 
to promote more attention to the three R's in the school. They have voiced 
their arguments to the Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, 
and the newspapers. There are too many frills in Edgemont, they claim. The 
whole program has been watered down, and the children are not learning to 
read, to spell, and to figure in the way they should. 
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What line of action should the teachers and principal of Edgemont 
School take? What suggestions for cooperative study have been made in this 
chapter that might help? How might such a cooperative study he initiated? 
What evaluation techniques might be employed? 

2. Suppose that a cooperative study of Edgemonfs program revealed 
that the children were approximately a grade below the norm on standardized 
tests in reading, slightly less than a grade below in arithmetic, and more than 
a grade below in spelling. What other hinds of information will the staff 
need before reaching the conclusion that the instructional program is at 
fault? Of what use would a test of intelligence be? What other factors 
should be taken into account in interpreting results of both the achievement 
and the intelligence tests? 

3. Suppose, after a careful study of all the facts, that the staff of Edge - 
mont School decides that the pupils are not up to par in the basic skills. 
What steps can the staff take to remedy the situation? Should they reveal 
their findings to parents? 

4. Here are some evaluative procedures that can be used in gathering 
data on children's behavior: 

parent conferences intelligence tests 

children’s original stories achievement tests 

children’s book reviews observations of behavior 

sociometric tests interviews with pupils 

What kinds of information might each of the above yield? If you have 
access to raw data derived from any of these procedures, analyze them and 
report results to your classmates. 

Prescott’s, The Child in the Educative Process ( McGraw-Hill ), will be 
useful for this purpose. 

5. A prominent educator has made the statement that “ Public schools 
are easy schools.” A prominent sociologist laments the fact that the curric- 
ulum of the elementary school emphasizes a very narrow range of mental 
problems and shills and does not provide enough opportunities for pupils to 
develop reason, insight, inventiveness, and imagination. 

Observe a first grade in action. What percentage of pupil time is spent 
on routine tasks — coloring, RUing in blanks in workbooks , copying material 
from the blackboard, etc.— and what percentage in intellectually challenging 
activities? Do you find any evidence in your analysis to support the state- 
ments above? 
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Read Part III, “Morning School” in One Boy’s Day by Barker and 
Wright (Harper & Brothers , 1951). This is the record of a seven-year-old 
boy’s morning in a second grade. Analyze Raymond’s morning in terms of 
its intellectual challenge to him. 

6. The parents at Wilson School want a program that is intellectually 
challenging for their children; they are also concerned about the personal- 
social adjustment of their offspring. The teachers and supervisor at Wilson 
School are interested in having the children cover certain minimum essen- 
tials defined in terms of three reading books, three workbooks, one arithmetic 
book, one social-studies booh, one science book, and one health book. 

What problems in evaluation does this conflict pose? Can there be 
cooperative evaluation by parents and faculty under such circumstances? 
What must be done prior to working out evaluation procedures? 

1. In the United States, public schools belong to the people. Increas- 
ingly, ways are being found for the people to participate in the work of the 
school. With increased participation comes the problem of distinguishing 
between what are the areas of decision-making for the layman and educator 
together and what are the areas for the educator alone. Here are examples of 
decisions that must be made: 

a. How is good citizenship to be defined? 

b. How should reading be taught in Grade 1? 

c. How much time should be allotted to spelling in the weekly 
schedule? 

d. What should be the goal of science teaching? 

e. Should sex education be taught in the schools? 

Which of these questions should be decided by educators alone and which 
by educators and laymen together? What principle might be set up as a 
guide in making these decisions? 

8. There are many questions regarding the program of the elementary 
school for which a teacher has only intuitive answers rather than answers 
based upon evidence. An elementary principal would like to know how 
children in a combination second and third grade under a particular teacher 
will achieve in reading as compared with a group comparable in ability but 
in separate grades. A first-grade teacher wants information on how well chil- 
dren who have had a particular kind of kindergarten experience compare in 
achievement with those of similar ability who have had none. Questions 
such as these that are specific to a particular situation arc not answered in 
the research literature. Other questions, not as speciEc, have not yet been 
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studied systematically. The past few years have seen an increasing trend on 
the part of master teachers, using methods of research, to seek answers for 
themselves. 

In planning research on a teaching problem the principal or teacher first 
proposes a hypothesis or a possible solution to the problem. Then he designs 
an experiment. He may compare the performance of two different groups of 
pupiis, one of which is being subjected to special treatment and the other of 
which is not. Or, he may compare the performance of the same group of 
pupiis before and after trying a particular teaching technique. He will make 
every effort to keep constant all factors except the one that he is testing. 

List some unsolved prob/ems facing the classroom teacher or principal. 
Your observations of, or work with, children in the elementary school will be 
helpful here. Select one of these problems for special study. State possible 
hypotheses, predicting the outcome of solutions to the problem. Then de- 
scribe a reasearch design to test the hypotheses. For help, sec the bulletin, 
Practical Research Processes: A Guidebook in Research Methods for Prac- 
titioners in Education, by Fred P. Barnes (Illinois Curriculum Program, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 111.) 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CHECK LIST 

No ready-made evaluation instrument should be used in a particular 
school until the local staff has had an opportunity to study it and make revi- 
sions, additions, and adaptations to suit local conditions. However, the check 
lists that follow, as well as the manuals described above, provide valuable 
help for a staff that is developing an instrument for locating the strengths 
and weaknesses of its program and facilities. 

Rating Scale: The following definitions of scale points emphasize the 
presence or absence of the condition, facility, or practice and the degree of 
adequacy. 

M— means that the condition, facility, or practice is missing. 

1— means that the condition, facility, or practice exists to a limited extent. 
(It exists in some classrooms but is not typical of the whole school; or it 
is of doubtful quality. ) 

2— means that the condition, facility, or practice exists to a considerable ex- 
tent. (It is rather typical of the school as a whole; or it is of fair quality.) 

3— means that the condition, facility, or practice exists to a great extent. (It 
is practically universal throughout the school; or it is of excellent quality.) 
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SECTION A. GENERAL OPERATIONAL PRACTICES AND FACILITIES 


V. The Objectives of the School 


The objectives of the school are stated in 
writing. 

The objectives are formulated cooperatively 
by pupils, teachers, administrators, and 
parents. 

, The objectives are subject to continuous 
study and revision. 

. There is continuous effort to develop 
understanding of objectives by teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 

, The objectives emphasize physical, social, 
and emotional growth, as well as mental 
growth. 

. The objectives are stated in terms of 
desirable changes in behavior. 

. The objectives recognize individual differ- 
ences in interests, abilities, and needs 
of pupils. 

. The objectives emphasize democratic living 
and values. 

. The objectives recognize the need for 
developing command of the fundamental 
processes. 

. The objectives recognize the importance of 
developing the creative abilities of 
children. 

. The objectives recognize the need for 
developing skill in human relations. 

:. The objectives recognize the importance of 
education for democratic citizenship. 

;. The objectives are limited to those that 
the school has a reasonable chance to 
achieve. 

1. The objectives recognize the need for 
helping pupils become increasingly self- 
directing. 


i what respects are the objectives of the school most 
snmendable? 


In what respects are the objectives of the school in greatest 
need of improvement? 
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VI. Administration and Supervision 

| M 

1 1 

2 

3 

15. The school has a full-time, nonteaching 
principal, 

16. The school provides secretarial services 
for the professional staff. 

The principal: 

17. Encourages teachers to participate in the 
formulation of school policies. 

18. Assists teachers in obtaining needed 
instructional materials. 

19. Helps new teachers become oriented to the 
school and community. 

20. Encourages and facilitates in-service 
growth of teachers. 

21. Takes an interest in the personal problems 
and welfare of teachers. 

22. Actively promotes school and community 
cooperation. 

23. Devotes a major portion of his time to the 
supervision of instruction. 

The supervisor: 

24. Provides help in improving teaching- 
learning situations. 

25. Arranges for consultants to help with 
instructional problems. 

26. Conducts workshops or conferences on 
instructional problems. 

27. Helps teachers and principals obtain needed 
instructional materials. 

28. Encourages experimentation with new methods 
and materials. 

29. Works with individual teachers needing or 
asking for help. 

30. Takes the lead in working for good salaries 
and working conditions for the staff. 




i 

In what respects are administration and supervision most 
commendable? 

In what respect are administration and supervision in greatest 
need of improvement? 
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VII. Curriculum Organization and Cooperative 

Planning ’ M 1 2 3 


31. The school staff engages in continuous 
study, planning, and evaluation of the 
curriculum. 

32. Study of the conditions, needs, and 
resources of the community is a regular 
part of the curriculum. 

33. The study of developmental needs of 
children is emphasized in curriculum- 
planning. 

34. Parents participate systematically in 
curriculum study, planning, and evaluation. 

35. Pupils participate systematically in 
curriculum study, planning, and evaluation. 

36. Curriculum organization provides for 
continuity and sequence in learning the 
fundamental subjects. 

37. Class schedules are flexible enough to take 
advantage of unexpected events. 

33. Large blocks of time within the school day 
are provided for unit teaching. 

39. Curriculum organization provides for both 
direct teaching of subjects and unified 
activities. 

40. Teachers meetings are held in rooms that 
permit informal, face-to— face communication. 

41. School time is provided for committees 
working on curriculum-improvement projects. 

42. The plan of faculty organization originates 
with the faculty. 

43. Teachers have an opportunity to work on 
phases of the program in which they are 
most interested. 

44. Teacher-pupil planning in cla33rooms is 
encouraged. 

45. Committee assignments are well distributed 
among members of the faculty. 


In what ro3pectn are curriculum organization and cooperative- 
planning most commendable? 


In what respocts are curriculum organization and cooperative— ■ 
planning in greatest need of Improvement? : 
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VIII. Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress li 1 2 3 


46. The evaluation program is comprehensive. 
(Information is obtained on mental ability, 
achievement, personal-social adjustment, 
physical status, interests, attitudes, work- 
study skills, creative expression, and home- 
community backgrounds of pupils.) 

47. Pupil progress is evaluated continuously 
instead of merely at stated intervals. 

48. Pupils participate, under the guidance of 
the teacher, in the evaluation of their own 
progress. 

49. Information about pupils is obtained 
regularly from parents, community agencies, 
and public officials. 

50. A comprehensive system of cumulative 
records is maintained. 

51. Teachers use a variety of evaluation 
instruments and procedures such as syste- 
matic observation, interviews, tests, 
anecdotal records, sociograms, and case 
studies. 

52. Teachers use the information they have 
about children to adapt instruction to 
individual differences. 

53. The system of reporting to parents is 
developed cooperatively by pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. 

54. Reports to parents utilize parent-teacher 
conferences, personal letters, telephone 
calls, and home visits. 

55. Services of a psychologist and or psychi- 
atrist are available for referral by 
parents and teachers. 

56. Reports to parents are made whenever there 
is a need for them rather than merely at 
stated intervals. 

57. Reports to parents are accurate, diagnostic, 
and constructive. 

58. Parents and teachers understand the objec- 
tives of each curriculum area on which 
pupil progress is evaluated. 


In what respects are evaluation and reporting to parents most 
commendable? 


What aspects of the program are in greatest need of improvement? j 
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IX. The Quality of Living and Learning in 
Classrooms 



I 

3 

59. The human relations in the classrooms are 
comfortable, free from excessive tensions, 
and conducive to learning. 

60. Children are free to make mistakes, ask 
questions, tell about their own experiences, 
and reveal their honest feelings. 

61- Teachers help pupils establish worthwhile 
goals toward which to work. 

62. Children are encouraged to make choices, 
exercise initiative, and assume responsi- 
bilities. 

63. Pupils enter into all their learning 
experiences with a high degree of enthusi- 
asm, interest, and purpose. 

64. Pupils are encouraged to work up to the 
limit of their capacities. 

65. The physical arrangement of the room 
provides centers for various interests or 
activities such as a library corner, a 
science center, and an art center. 

66. Children are encouraged to do some things 
together just for relaxation or enjoyment — 
using poetry, mu3ic, story-telling, rhythms, 
and conversation. 

67. The physical environment of classrooms i3 
healthful, comfortable, and conducive to 

• learning. 

68. Classroom activities are varied so that all 
pupils may participate with interest and 
some degree of success. 

69. People, places, and things in the community 
are utilized in the instructional program. 

70. Pupils learn the fundamental skills through 
U3B in meaningful situations. 

71. A great variety of learning materials, 
media, and resources is provided — books, 
caps, globes, films, etc. 

72. Uultiple types of grouping are utilized to 
meet the interests, needs, and abilities of 
children. 

73. Learning resources aro selected and used 
for clearly understood purposes. 

74. Units of work are selected wisely and U3ed 
effectively. 

j 



| 

j 

i 

I 

j 

| In what respects aro living and learning in the classrooms 
; commoadablet 

t 

most 1 

j In what respects are living and learning in the classroc 
• greatest need of improvement? 
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X. The School Plant 


. The school site is large enough to provide 
space for driveways, parking space, garden 
plots, and differentiated play areas for 
older and younger children (five acres plus 
one acre for each 100 pupils). 

. The school site is maintained in good 
condition and appearance. 

. The school building is planned to house a 
modern program of elementary education. 

. Classrooms are large enough to permit 
multiple learning activities and adequate 
storage space (approximately 1000 square 
feet for 25-30 pupils), 
i Classrooms have adequate heating, lighting, 
and ventilation for the health and comfort 
of pupils. 

Teachers, pupils, and custodians cooperate 
to make classrooms attractive and usable. 
Toilet and lavatory facilities provided for 
pupils and teachers are adequate in number 
and location. 

One sanitary drinking fountain is provided 
for each 50 pupils. 

Toilet, lavatory, and drinking fountain 
equipment is kept in good repair. 

Adequate space and equipment are available 
for art, music, and physical education. 

The administration area includes a 
principal's office, a reception room, and 
a conference room. 

The school has an auditorium or assembly 
room large enough to accommodate the larger 
groups that attend school functions. 

The school has a central library of 
sufficient size to serve as a materials 
center. 

The school has a cafeteria or all-purpose 
room that can be used for many school 
activities. 

The school has a teachers' lounge equipped 
with comfortable furniture and toilet 
facilities . 

The school has an adequate supply of audio- 


In what respects is the physical plant most commendable? 


In what respects is the physical plant in greatest need of 
improvement? 
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SECTION B. CURRICULUM AREAS 


XI. Arithmetic 


91. Instruction is adapted to abilities, 
achievements, and needs of individual 
pupils. 

92. Textbooks are used as guides rather than 
followed verbatim. 

93. Teacher— made tests and standardized tests 
are used systematically for guidance 
purposes. 

94. Use in meaningful situations rather than 
abstract drill is emphasized. 

95. Drills are short, meaningful, and related 
to specific number needs of pupils. 

96. Many sensory and manipulative materials 
are used to make concepts meaningful. 

97. Pupils are helped to use self-evaluation 
devices in checking their own progress. 

98. Attention is given to the development of 
good work habits. 

99. Systematic procedures are used to develop 
an understanding of the number system. 

100. Pupils receive systematic instruction in 
problem-solving. 

101. Arithmetic instruction is closely related 
to out-of-school living. 

102. Systematic efforts are made to help 
children understand the language of 
mathematics. 

103. The school maintains a continuous program 
of in-service education of teachers to 
keep them informed about research on the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

104. Systematic attention is given to providing 
continuity in the child's learning experi- 
ences within each grade and from one grade 
to another. 


In what respects i3 the arithmetic program most commendable? 


In what respects is the arithmetic program in greatest neod of 
improvement? 
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XII. Arts and Crafts M 1 2 3 


105. Pupils have opportunities to work with a 
variety of art media. 

106. Art is correlated with other curriculum 
areas such as language arts and social 
studies. 

107. Art instruction is adapted to individual 
differences in aptitude and interest. 

108. An adequate supply of art materials is 
provided. 

109. Opportunities are provided for a variety 
of simple manual activities — sawing, 
pasting, constructing, etc. 

110. Special events and holidays are used to 
motivate art work. 

111. Art resources of the community such as 
museums, exhibits, and local talent are 
utilized in the school program. 

112. In-service education programs are provided 
to help teachers increase their competence 
in art teaching. 

113. Arts and crafts are provided for all 
pupils rather than merely for the talented 
few. 

114. Provision is made for suitable display of 
children's art work. 

115. Displays are artistically arranged and 
changed frequently. 

116. Children learn to recognize some of the 
works of the old masters. 

117. Children are encouraged to express their 
own feelings and ideas through art. 

118. The school staff engages in continuous 
study and revision of the art program. 


In what respects is the arts-and-crafts program most 
commendable? 


In what respects is the arts-and-crafts program In greatest 

need of improvement? 
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XIII. Health , Physical Education , and Safety U 1 I 2 J 3 


119. A definite time is set aside in the 
schedule for teaching health, physical 
education, and safety. 

120. An adequate supply of books and other 
instructional materials is provided for 
health, physical education, and safety. 

121. Events in school living such as the lunch 
period, physical examinations, and 
immunizations are utilized for teaching 
health. 

122. The curriculum in health is well-balanced 
in terms of major areas such as nutrition, 
rest, safety, communicable diseases, 
clothing, personal hygiene, posture, and 
mental health. 

123. A safety council or committee coordinates 
the safety program. 

124. Perfect attendance certificates and other 
artificial awards that encourage children 
to attend school when they are ill are 
avoided. 

125. List3 of school health policies are 
available to pupils, teachers, and parents. 

126. Teachers observe pupils systematically for 
symptoms of abnormality. 

127. Physical examinations are scheduled 
regularly for all pupils. 

128. One or more persons on the school staff are 
competent to administer first aid. 

129. The physical-education program is well- 
balanced in terms of rhythmic activities, 
individual skills, games of low organiza- 
tion, and games of relatively high 
organization. 

130. Physical education is provided for all 
pupils rather than merely competitive 
athletics for a few. 

131. Fire drills and other exit drills are held 
regularly. 

132. The building is inspected regularly for 
fire and safety hazards. 

133. The school staff cooperates actively with 
community agencies, parents, and physicians 
on problems of health, recreation, and 
safety. 


■ In what respects is the program in health, physical education, 
: and safety moat commendable? 


I 

5 


In what respects is the program In health, physical education, 
and safoty in greatest need of improvement? 
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XIV. 

The Language Arts 

M 1 2 3 

134. 

An adequate supply of materials is avail- 
able for the language arts. 


135. 

A sound reading readiness program precedes 
the introduction of book reading. 


136. 

Many firsthand experiences are provided 
for concept-building. 


137. 

Teachers provide for individual differ- 
ences through the use of grouping and the 
use of differentiated materials. 


138. 

Word— recognition techniques, including 
phonics, are stressed at all levels. 


139. 

Vocabulary development and comprehension 
are stressed at all levels. 


140. 

Remedial instruction is provided for 
pupils with particular reading diffi- 
culties. 


141. 

Teacher-made tests and standardized tests 
are used to evaluate pupil progress in 
reading. 


142. 

Children are guided in the selection and 
evaluation of books to read. 


143. 

Written and oral language activities 
provide many opportunities for creative 
self-expression. 


144. 

Pupils are given systematic instruction in 
listening. 


145. 

All spelling words are introduced in 
sentences. 


146. 

Visual, auditory, and kinesthetic methods 
are used in teaching spelling. 


147. 

Children are taught to proofread written 
work in all subjects. 


148. 

Attention is given to legible, neat 
writing in all subjects. 


149. 

Many language-arts activities develop out 
of other curriculum areas such as health 
and social studies. 


150. 

The language-arts program is subject to 
continuous study and revision by the 
school staff. 

1 


In what respects is the language-arts program most commendable? 


In What respects is the language-arts program in greatest need 
of improvement? 
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XV. Music 

M 

1 

2 

3 

151. The music-education program is well 
balanced in terms of various vocal and 
instrumental activities. 

152. The program emphasizes the enjoyment of 
music, the development of skills, and the 
understanding of music. 

153. Special talents in music are discovered 
and encouraged. 

154. Systematic efforts are made to help 
children develop an appreciation of our 
American musical heritage. 

j 155. Provision is made for developing an 
; awareness of music as an expression of the 

i culture of all people. 

; 156. Children have an opportunity to create 

i simple melodies, rhythms, and dramati- 

i zations. 

157. Adequate teaching aids and materials are 
available for varied musical activities. 

158. Music is correlated with other school 
subjects such as social studies, language 
arts, and science. 

159. A specialist in music is employed a3 a 
consultant or coordinator to assist 
classroom teachers. 

160. Music education is provided for all pupils 
rather than merely for the talented few. 

161. Music instruction is related to individual 
differences in pupils. 

162. In-service education is provided for 
teachers to help them teach music more 
effectively. 

163. Parents and other interested citizens are 
kept informed about the objectives and 
accomplishments of the school music 

i program. 

: 164. Evaluation of pupil progress is in terms 

i of aptitudes of pupil3 rather than in 

; terms of adult standards. 

• 165. Pupils are encouraged to apply their 

: knowledge and skills in out-of-school 

• nu3ic activities. 







In what respects is tho music program cost commendable? 

In what respects is the susic program in greatest need of 
improvement? 
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XVI. Science 


166. The content of the science program is 
well balanced in terms of the principal 
areas such as living things, earth and 
universe, matter and energy, and how man 
controls his environment. 

167. Opportunities are provided for children to 
ask questions, relate experiences, and try 
things out. 

268. A variety of learning activities is 

provided such as field trips, demonstra- 
tions, experiments, use of resource 
persons, and reading. 

169. Classrooms contain many interesting books, 
magazines, pamphlets, pictures, and other 
materials dealing with various aspects 

of science. i 

170. Seasonal changes, weather reports, tem- 

perature records and other uses of science 
in every-day life are used to motivate the 
study of science. I 

171. Adequate equipment is available for simple 
science experiments. 

172. Children bring science materials of 
various kinds to class for study and 
experimentation. 

173. Children learn about growing plants and 
animals by helping to care for them at 
school . 

174. Periodic checks are made on the ability of 
pupils to observe accurately, locate 
information, and distinguish between fact 
and fancy. 

175. Children participate in the selection and 
planning of science activities. 

176. In-service education programs are provided 
to help teachers keep abreast of new 
developments in science teaching. 

177. Systematic efforts are made to teach 
critical thinking and the use of the 
scientific method. 

178. Pupils participate in the evaluation of 
their own progress in science. 

179. The program emphasizes the contributions 
of science to daily living. 

180. Pupils are encouraged to make collections 
of science real la. 


In what respeots is the science program most commendablo? 


In what respects is the science program in greatest noo<l of 
improvement? . 


181. The social-studies program is well 
balanced in terms of significant aspects 
of living. 

182. The program is flexible enough to take 
advantage of current happenings in commu- 
nity. state, and nation. 

183. Emphasis is placed on the social, cultural, 
and educational aspects of problems as 
well as on political and military phases. 

184. The sequence of learning experiences 
provides for continuous growth by building 
on previous experience and extending and 
enriching experience. 

185. The program is closely geared to develop- 
mental growth levels of pupils. 

186. Teaching procedures utilize units of work 
and other forms of group work in which 
pupils assume responsibilities and plan 
and evaluate activities. 

187. Reading materials are provided on a wide 
variety of topics and covering a wide 
range of reading abilities. 

188. Attention is given to developing such 
skills as note-taking, outlining, summa- 
rizing, and reporting. 

189. Learning experiences are sufficiently 
varied so that every child can participate 
with satisfaction and some degree of 
success. 

190. Provision i3 made for correlating the 
social studies with other curriculum areas 
such as language arts, science, art, and 
music. 

191. Pupil progress is evaluated in terms of 
changes in behavior as well as in terms of 
knowledge and skills. 

192. Children use democratic procedures in 
choosing leaders, planning and executing 
activities, and evaluating outcomes. 

193. Children study group life in the community, 

such as the local government, civic 
organizations, business and industry, and 
recreation and amusement. j 

194. Children assume responsibilities for the 

care of the classroom, building, and ( 

grounds. 


In what respects is the social-3tudies program mo3t commendable? 
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SELECTED READINGS 

Adams, Harold P., and Dickey, Frank G., Basic Principles of Supervision 
(American Book Co., 1953). Chapter 12 deals with the principles of evalua- 
tion. Appendixes A and B provide check lists for evaluating the school 
program. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Better Than 
Rating (National Education Association, 1951). This pamphlet provides 
guiding principles for e\aluating the effectiveness of teaching. 

Beecher, Dwight E., The Teaching Evaluation Record (Syracuse University 
Press, 1953). This 16-page instrument not only provides a 32-item check 
list for evaluating teaching but supplies sample evidence to be considered in 
evaluating each item. 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Fosiiay, A. W., Education in the Elementary School 
(2nd ed., American Book Co., 1950). Chapter 3, “Characteristics of a Good 
Elementary School," provides a check list on general characteristics of a 
good elementary school. 

Dreiman, David B., How to Get Better Schools (Harper & Brothers, 1956). 
Contains the story of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. Appendix A presents a list of questions about the schools or which 
citizens should seek answers. 

Herrick, Virgil E., et al.. The Elementary School (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). 
Chapter 17 presents valuable suggestions relating to evaluating the elementary- 
school program. Provides an analysis of several means currently used to 
identify strengths and weaknesses of school programs including the school 
survey, the cooperative survey, and the cooperative study. 

Hicks, H. J., Administrative Leadership in the Elementary School (The Ronald 
Press, 1956). Chapter 20 contains suggestions for evaluating the program of 
the school. 

Iowa Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, What 
is a Good School 7 (Des Moines, Iowa, 1950). This 40-page pamphlet lists 
criteria for a good school. 

Shane, Harold G., and McSwain, E. T., Evaluation and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum (rev. ed., Henry Holt and Co., 1958). Appendix C contains a 
selected and annotated bibliography of evaluation instruments for use in ele- 
mentary schools. 


SELECTED FILMS 

Better Tomorrow. An 1 8-minute sound film that shows the modern approach to 
education used in three New York City schools. Emphasizes group projects 
closely related to community needs. Castle Films. 

School in Centerville. A 20-minutc sound film illustrating many of the essential 
features of a good school, such as tcachcr-pupil planning, study of com- 
munity problems, and home-school-commumty cooperation. National Educa- 
tion Association. . . 

Wilson Dam School. A 21-minute sound film showing how the daily activities 
and the wide use of instructional materials offer children the opportunity to 
learn by doing and by sharing experiences. Brandon Films. 
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The Recent Past 
and the 
Foreseeable 
Future 



CHAPTER 

16 

School and Society 
in the Recent Past 


Man has become too powerful and the 
earth has become too small to allow 
him the unwise use of his power. He 
has to choose either the great decay or 
the great embrace. There is nothing m 
between — Robert Ulich 


fU Soon after the atomic bomb 
fell on Hiroshima in August 1945, 
men began to realize that a new age 
had been bom; an age in which many 
of the methods and products of man 
would become obsolete. The release 
of the energy of the atom was but a 
symbol of the tremendous amount of 
power that modern man has available 
for either constructive or destructive 
purposes. A decade after the atomic 
bomb took 230,000 lives at Hiro- 
shima, a single bomb three hundred 
times as powerful had been produced, 
and neither science nor technology 
stand in the way of producing one 
thirty thousand times as powerful. 

Never before has so much infor- 
mation been available concerning the 
knowable present and the foreseeable 
future. The layman has in the last 
five years been provided with infor- 
mation that in former years was the 
exclusive possession of the expert. 
The central theme in this informa- 
tion is that the forces affecting the 
lives of citizens today are so compli- 
cated that it is necessary to learn 
faster than ever before if we are to 
understand what is going on about 
us. The statement made by H. G. 
Wells soon after World War I, that 
“civilization is a race between educa* 
tion and catastrophe,” is even more 
appropriate today. 


449 
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Some Highlights of the Postwar Era 

The period between the first atomic bomb and the first artificial earth 
satellite consisted of but a scant twelve years, but more spectacular changes 
were packed into those twelve years than in any comparable period in the 
history of this nation. The impact of this age of miracles on our way of life 
has not yet been fully measured. Any summary of the changes that have 
taken place must, therefore, be incomplete. The following are only a few of 
the more obvious changes. 


Population trends 

Tire population of the United States was about 100 million in 1917, 
about 1*B million in 1947, and about 175 million in 1959. The impact of 
the population explosion on our schools, highways, hospitals, and other 
public services has been tremendous. The last time we had an unexpected 
upsurge in population, in the early years of the industrial resolution, people 
flocked to the great cities, where slums and other conditions developed that 
we arc still trying to eliminate. Many problems have been raised by the 
recent population increase. How can our economy provide a high standard 
of living for these additional millions? In what kind of environment will they 
live? What chance will the children have for an adequate education? 

The rapid increase in the total population of the United States represents 
only one aspect of the population problem. Certain trends within the general 
population growth have implications for the future. 

the trend toward urbanization'. As the machine age has gone to the 
farm, the farm hand and the farm family have moved to the city. In 1790 
only 5 per cent of our population lived in urban areas; by 1920 the percentage 
was 51, and by 1950 it was 64. According to most estimates, 85 per cent of 
the population lived in urban areas in 1957. A significant trend also is found 
in the tendency of the urban population to concentrate in a relatively few 
metropolitan areas. The population of the United States doubled between 
1900 and 1950, but live population of 16S metropolitan areas increased three 
and a lialf times. Between 19-10 and 1950, metropolitan areas absorbed SI per 
cent of the total population growth and between 1950 and 1955 they absorbed 
97 per cent. 

Significant elunges liavc also taken place in the distribution of the popu- 
lation within metropolitan areas— the trend toward suburban Jiving. Between 
19-10 and 1950 the population of the suburbs increased by 35 per cent while 
the population of the central cities increased by 14 per cent; between 1950 
and 1955 the suburbs increased in population by 2S per cent while that of 
the central cities was increasing by less than 4 per cent. 
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The educational implications of the rapid shift from rural to urban and 
suburban living have perhaps not yet been fully realized. However, a few of 
the consequences of making this shift in little more than a single generation 
can be identified. The difficulty that urban communities have experienced in 
providing school buildings and teachers for a tidal wave of children is well 
known. The responsibility for preparing children and youth for the changes 
in thought and action involved in the shift from rural to urban and suburban 
living is perhaps but dimly realized. The pattern of family living, altered 
immensely since the advent of the industrial revolution, has been influenced 
still more by the trend toward suburban living. Children whose fathers com- 
mute to work in the cities from homes in suburban areas are brought up 
almost entirely in a female society instead of having the advantages of guid- 
ance from both parents. 1 

the migration of negroes from the south. The migration of Negroes 
to the North and West and to urban centers represents one of the significant 
population trends of the last few decades. In 1860 92 per cent of the Negroes 
lived in the South, in 1910 89 per cent lived there, and by 1950 only 68 per 
cent lived there. In 1910 only 27 per cent of the Negroes in the United 
States lived in urban communities; by 1950 over 90 per cent of those living 
in the North and West were in urban communities and 48 per cent of those 
living in the South were in urban centers. The depression in the 1930’s and 
the economic expansion during World War II provided the principal reasons 
for the large migrations of Negroes from the South and to urban com- 
munities. 

The shift in the Negro population has created many new problems in 
the communities to which these families have moved, and in most instances 
the problems have been left on the doorstep of the school. Much attention 
has been given to the friction that has developed as a result of the recent 
Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation in the public schools. Less 
attention has been given to developing the insights, attitudes, and skills in 
human relations on the part of school personnel required for integrating this 
new segment of the school population into the life and program of the school 
with a minimum of friction. 2 Our success or failure in meeting this problem 
may well be the deciding factor in the contest for the minds of men now 
being waged between the peoples of the free world and Soviet Russia. A 
large majority of the people in the world are colored. 

Changes rN the ace composition of the population. The percentage 
of the total population included in the age group between 20 and 65 jears of 

1 Barbara Ward, "Forethought for Tomorrow’s Needs," in Current Issues in Higher 
Education (National Education Association, 1957), pp. 31-41. 

2 Phillip M Hauser, “Population Facts and Factors,” in Contemporary Society (The 
National Elementary Principal, National Education Association, 1957), pp. 32-36. 
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age, regarded as the bulk of the working population, declined between 19-40 
and 1950 and is expected to decline still more by 1965. In 19*40 this group 
composed 58.7 per cent of the total population, in 1950 it was down to 
57.9 per cent, and it is estimated that by 1965 it will be down to 50 per cent 
The postwar baby boom resulted in a gigantic bulge in the elementary-school 
population— children 5 to 14 years of age— which is expected to continue for 
a decade or more. This age group increased by 8.4 per cent between 1940 
and 1950, by 37 per cent between 1940 and 1955, and by 1965 an increase of 
from 59 to 74 per cent over the 1950 level is expected. The percentage of 
the total population included in the group over 65 years of age has been 
increasing. It was 5.6 per cent in 1930, 6.9 per cent in 1940, and 8.2 per cent 
in 1950. The average life span, which was 50 years in 1900, increased to 70 
years by 1957 and is expected to be 80 years by 1965. 

These population trends have many educational implications. Unprece- 
dented increases in elementary-school enrollments have created serious ad- 
ministrative problems and have hampered efforts to focus attention on 
improving the quality of instruction. The necessity of providing economic 
security for increasing numbers of old people limits the ability of states to 
provide sufficient funds for the education of increasing numbers of children. 
These problems are related to other changes in the culture, such as the in- 
creased productivity of labor, the increase in the national output, and the 
need for more technical training on the part of the labor force in the future. 


Enrollment trends and expenditures for public education 

According to the Journal of the National Education Association, Janu- 
ary 1958, the total enrollment in elementary and secondary schools was 
33,503,814 for the school year 1957-1958. This was almost 40 per cent larger 
than the enrollment of ten years previously. Over the last decade enroll- 
ments in elementary and secondary schools have been going up an average 
of 1,000,000 per year. College and university enrollments grew from 1,331,133 
in 19*46 to 3,450,000 in 1957. It is estimated that college and university en- 
rollments will reach 7,000,000 by 1975. 

'The rapid increase in enrollments from the kindergarten through the 
university poses many problems. Will vve turn out a large number of edu- 
cated men and women for whom there mil be no jobs? How can wc staff 
elementary schools, secondary' schools, and colleges that luve increasing 
enrollments? The answer to the first question lies in the fact that the tech- 
nological revolution, already under wav, requires an enormous increase in the 
number of trained and educated men and women. The answer to the second 
question can be found only by a concerted effort to strengthen our teacher 
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education programs and by making teaching more attractive, financially and 
otherwise. 

The total cost of public elementary and secondary schools for 1957-1958, 
including capital outlay, interest, and debt retirement, was approximately 
$12,000,000,000. However, this represents only a little more than 3 per cent 
of the national income, and is about the same percentage of the national 
income that we have been spending on public elementary and secondary 
schools for many years. 

The instructional staff of elementary and secondary schools increased 
from less than 900,000 in 1947 to 1,329,551 in 1957, an increase of about 
5 per cent per year. The shortage of qualified teachers in 1957 was reported 
to be 135,000. A bachelor’s degree or higher was required for the lowest 
certificate for high-school teachers in 1957 in all states but one. The national 
average for salaries for classroom teachers during 1956-1957 was $4,350. 
Teachers’ salaries, although showing small dollar rises in the last few years, 
lag behind wages and salaries as a whole. Teachers in some states receive 
less in salaries than unskilled laborers on federal road-building projects. 


The productivity of industry 

The national income from industry increased from $197,168,000,000 in 
1947 to $343,620,000,000 in 1957. It is estimated that it will reach 
$500,000,000,000 by 1965. The per capita cash income grew from $600 in 
1900 to $2,000 in 1957. It is estimated that it will be $5,000 by the year 
2000. Hours in the working week decreased from 60 in 1900 to 40 in 1957. 
It is estimated that we will have a 24-hour work week by 2000. In 1850, 
13 per cent of all work output in the United States was by human muscles; 
by 1957 this was down to less than 3 per cent. In 1950 American business 
firms spent 1 billion dollars for research on new products, in 1955 they spent 
4 billion dollars, and in 1957 they spent 7 billion dollars. In 1957 less than 
$75,000,000 was spent on research in education by state and local govern- 
ments. Between 1947 and 1957 110 billion dollars was spent in the United 
States for new houses and apartments, 32 billion dollars for new schools, 
hospitals, and government buildings, and 28 billion dollars for highways. In 
1945 there were 56 million radio sets in use in the United States, by 1957 
there were 149 million radio sets and 46 million television sets in use. 

Three out of every four families in the United States owned an auto- 
mobile in 1957. In that year there were 56 million cars on the road, com- 
pared with 26 million at the end of World War II. Twelve out of every 
hundred families owned more than one car, compared with only three out of 
every hundred families a decade before. The rapid increase in the number 
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and size of automobiles created problems for parking lots, street departments, 
and highway commissions. In 1957, for example, the United States embarked 
on a 15-year program to build 50,000 miles of new highways. Highways, old- 
age assistance, and public schools have been the principal competitors for 
appropriations from state legislatures. 

Tire extent of the revolution in travel cannot be measured alone by the 
increase in number and size of automobiles and the improvement in high- 
ways. The number of passenger miles carried by the world’s commercial 
air fleet increased from about 12V2 billion in 1947 to more than 45 billion in 
1957. Some idea of the increase in speed of airplanes can be gained from 
the fact that it took Lindberg and “The Spirit of Saint Louis” 33 hours and 
32 minutes to fly from New York to Paris in 1927; in 1957, “The Spirit of 
Saint Louis II” made it in 6 hours and 38 minutes. 

It was estimated in 1957 that a single worker in the United States pro- 
duced six times as much as his great grandfather did one hundred years 
before; that the United States, with a sixth of the population of the world 
and a seventh of its area, was producing half of the world’s manufactured 
goods; and that, barring some major catastrophe, this country would continue 
to produce miracles in terms of energy and output.* 

What has caused these miracles of production? Where must we look in 
the future for a continuation of our prosperity? Our country’s size and its 
vast store of natural resources have been major factors. But this wide expanse 
and these natural resources existed for thosuands of years practically un- 
altered by the hand and brain of man. Other nations have had a wide ex- 
panse of territory and an abundance of natural resources, but have failed to 
achieve a standard of living comparable to ours. The magic of America can 
be explained only in part in terms of size and natural resources. Human 
skills and human qualities released by a program of universal education that 
places a premium on tire worth of every human being have made the differ- 
ence in the past and will continue to play a major role in the future. 


The impact of automation 

The word automation has been used increasingly since about 1944. It 
has become a favorite topic of discussion at conventions of representatives of 
management, labor, and education. Books, popubr magazines, and profes- 
sional journals liavc been devoting an increasing amount of space to it in 
recent jears. In essence it means that certain jobs such as lundhng materials, 

* Au *uit HccLwIkt. *TJ»e Next T»o Decode*: Coniif.j CJari^r* in Amctxifl ldf.“ in 
Curnil ttiuct tn Hotter i.\bc«nuxi (u llt-Sct idua.'wa. Nit*, ml Idtxo- 

U/j .Vuacutwo, 1957). 1-2. 
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processing data, and making routine judgments are done by machines rather 
than by human hands in a fraction of the time and at a lower cost. 4 

Examples of the way automation works exist in abundance. A large 
banking chain is converting its daily check-clearing activities into an auto- 
mated system that will carry out the whole procedure, including the prepara- 
tion and possibly the mailing of monthly statements. 5 Westinghouse has 
a factory at Columbus, Ohio, with 27 miles of conveyors, that can produce 
two refrigerators per minute without the direct control of human hands. A 
new automated plant can produce 1,000 radios a day with only two workers, 
an operation that previously required 200 workers. One man at the console 
of a data-processing machine owned by Monsanto Chemical Company has at 
his command the computing ability of 25,000 trained mathematicians. 6 

Most authorities agree that the impact of automation will not be large- 
scale unemployment, but a demand for more highly educated and skilled 
workers. As mass production upgraded the unskilled worker into the semi- 
skilled worker and machine operator of today, automation will upgrade the 
semiskilled worker into a highly skilled technician. The increased demand 
for men who can think, plan programs, and make decisions has implications 
for education that are but dimly recognized today. 


Promises and Threats 

Woodrow Wilson once expressed the opinion that colleges should give 
to the country men who could distinguish between promises and threats. 
Change does not always represent progress, and some of the trends in our 
culture can easily become threats unless they are recognized and unless 
proper measures are taken to counteract their harmful effects. One writer 
has expressed it as follows: “Technology goes on with an ever-increasing rate 
of development, but we see little concern on the part of most people, even 
on the part of most ‘educated’ persons, as to how this technology is going 
to affect us all.” 7 

The miraculous growth in industrial output, in population, and in other 
aspects of American life has been achieved only at a tremendous cost in 
energy consumption. Now the sources of energy upon which we have tra- 
ditionally depended are becoming scarce. Although it is assumed that atomic 
energy will eventually be available to replace other sources and that solar 

4 Peter F. Drucker, America's Next Twenty Years (Harper & Brothers, 1957), p. 18. 

5 S. E. Torsten Lund, “A Probable Image of the Future,” Educational Leadership 
(National Education Association, October, 1957), pp. 7— 14. 

a William L. Maxwell, "The Impact of Automation on Education,” The Education 
Digest, September 1957, pp- 23-26. 

7 Lund, op. cit, p. 9. 
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energy will also be harnessed, many technical problems remain to be solved 
before these sources can come into general use. Meantime, it may be neces- 
sary to revise our present energy-squandering way of life. The growing 
shortage of materials such as metals, wood, and fiber; the shortage of water; 
and the contamination of the atmosphere by our industries and by our 
military activities are other examples of growing pains that demand intelli- 
gent action. 


Pressures to conform; threats to creativity 

Many studies of changes in the American character call attention to 
pressures to conform and cultural blocks to creativity. One study identifies 
three types of people formed at “the knee of society" in different regions, 
eras, and groups: tradition-directed people, inner-directed people, and other- 
directed people. Industrialization, urbanization, and centralization in Amer- 
ican life during recent decades have created a climate favorable to the devel- 
opment of other-directed people, who have a tendency to look to others for 
cues as to how to live.* 

Another fascinating study of the shift in American ideology describes the 
organization man as he is prepared in schools and colleges and as he operates 
in corporations, foundations, laboratories, and other forms of group life. It 
concludes that education must play an important role in bringing about a 
reversal of current trends.® 

Hcckscher summarizes the new order in the United States by saying that 
we have changed from a society that owns things to a society that belongs 
to things, ttc says that, “Men worry- less about getting on tiian about get- 
ting in.” A case in point is the increasing number of college graduates who 
join the corporation that promises a career of security and a safe retirement. 
Material products arc not regarded as possessions in the old-fashioned sense; 
rather, they arc symbols of participation, and their value changes with the 
tastes and fashions of the group of which the individual is a part. He con- 
cludes that, “The question is not whether tire prevalence of the group is 
bad. It is whether the conditions exist which give meaning to the group and 
make participation in it a liberating experience for the individual.” *• 

Other pressures to conform hasc been recognized in the urge to perse- 
cute those whose views dissent from the majority, in the absence of strong 
political minority parties, and in the essential similarity of political parties. 
These pressures arc also found in the schools in the form of emphasis on 

• Dual Rksnun. The Lanchf Csc^d (Vile Ucacmty Pini. 1950). 

* Willaa* 11. Wtyte. Jr- The 0.'^s.sua:«a Maa (isoa & Schtater, 1956). 

»* HccLwhcx. op. at. 
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group processes, group conformity, and group judgment. These practices have 
gained widespread acceptance in schools on the theory that the society in 
which the school exists is so competitive and individualistic that the school 
must counteract these conditions. Perhaps a better understanding of trends 
in the culture will result in no less emphasis on group processes, but in 
greater efforts to see to it that conditions exist that permit the individual to 
make unique contributions to group enterprises. 


A new adventure in international relations 

A reversal in our traditional foreign policy, which has occurred since the 
end of World War II, raises promises and threats that are more significant 
perhaps than changes in population, increased productivity of industry, and 
changes in the American character. The policy of isolationism, of avoiding 
“entangling alliances,” dominated our dealings with other nations during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and was reaffirmed after World War f. 
By the end of World War II a majority of the members of both major 
political parties had become convinced that we do not inhabit the earth 
alone. 

When we took active leadership in establishing the United Nations we 
left the more limited world of our fathers and embarked on a new and 
strange course, the implications of which could be but dimly understood at 
the time. We were convinced that peace and economic security depended 
not only on the actions of our own people and our own government, but 
upon the actions of the peoples of the world and of their governments as 
well. Before the end of hostilities in World War II, steps had been taken 
to establish the United Nations organization. It was assumed— by some 
leaders at least— that an international police force might be created to main- 
tain peace and to prevent aggression. In 1944, when President Roosevelt was 
running for a fourth term, he said that the United Nations must have the 
power to act quickly and decisively to keep the peace— by force, if necessary. 
Hopes were high for an enduring peace that would relieve us of the burden 
of maintaining huge military forces and permit us to budget more of our 
income to schools, hospitals, roads, and other essential peacetime enterprises. 

These hopes for a peaceful and law-abiding family of nations were 
doomed to disappointment and the world soon became divided into two 
armed camps, with Soviet Russia making a determined bid for world domi* 
nation and the United States having no alternative but to counter the threat. 
The measures taken to counter the threat, to develop a program of joint 
action with other free nations of tire world, have occupied the center of 
attention in national affairs and have made the postwar years an anxious age. 
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Helping real and potential allies to build up their military capabilities, help- 
ing them to avoid economic collapse, rendering technical assistance to under- 
developed areas through the Point Four Program, helping to organize and de- 
velop the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, providing most of the military 
force to stop Communist aggression in Korea, and supporting the United 
Nations are but a few of the measures taken. The period of international 
tensions has resulted in the largest peacetime military budget in our history, 
has upset the plans of our young men by requiring them to enter military 
service for extended periods, has subjected our economy to inflationary pres- 
sures, and has required thousands of our citizens to live in foreign countries. 

The United Nations began in 1945 with fifty-one member governments, 
has added thirty-one members in twelve years, and only Russian-American 
conflicts prevent it from adding the German and Chinese governments to 
make it a world-wide society of nations. Over the years, the organization 
has become chiefly concerned with easing tensions between Russian and the 
United States. It has served as a useful forum where controversial matters 
could be discussed; as a brake, avoiding or postponing showdowns; and as an 
unarmed peace organization which could support its decisions only by the 
force of world opinion. 11 

The new role in world affairs came upon us so suddenly that we were 
not prepared to deal with it adequately. International problems are of such 
magnitude and complexity as to baffle our present generation. It is generally 
recognized that the schools have a major role to play in educating for intel- 
ligent world citizenship. Some promising efforts in this direction are already 
in operation, including the teacher exchange program, the Fulbright Scholar- 
ships for study abroad, and the large number of foreign students who are 
studying in American colleges. 


The Elementary School in the Postwar Era 

While changes in the culture have been taking place at a constantly 
accelerated rate, significant changes have also been occurring in the program 
of the elementary school. Some of these changes have been merely exten- 
sions or accelerations of trends that were under way in previous decades; 
others have been unique developments of tire postwar era. Some cliangcs 
have been made in response to circumstances existing in the culture; others 
have sprung from research and experimentation in education and in related 
disciplines. 

11 Dcmarce Bess. "I* the U. N. Old and Tired?" The Situtdjy Evening Pat, Febru- 
ary 15, 1958, pp. 25-69. 
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Many competent observers believe that changes in elementary-school 
programs have been coming about too slowly, and that major break-throughs 
must be achieved in the quantity and quality of elementary education if the 
schools are to do their part in preparing children to participate effectively in 
the complicated life of the next few decades. Otto has summarized the situ- 
ation as follows; "Our present knowledge about children, how they learn, 
their educational needs, the goals which elementary education should seek, 
and the services and facilities essential for achieving those goals is far ahead 
of present practice in a great majority of elementary schools.” 12 

A significant event in elementary education occurred in 1948, when the 
Educational Policies Commission published Education for All American 
Children. This report was the first comprehensive, narion-w/de study of 
elementary education that had been published in approximately fifty years 
and required three years of study. 13 The staff of the Commission visited 
eighty superior elementary schools in various sections of the United States to 
locate forward-looking practices and trends. This report, together with many 
excellent evaluation manuals that have been developed in recent years, pro- 
vides valuable criteria for evaluating elementary-school practices and facilities. 


Changes in objectives 

An editorial in Life magazine for July 31, 1950, called attention to the 
many material accomplishments of the five-year period following the end of 
World War II, and added this significant statement, “More encouraging 
still, there was a widespread discussion of the aims of education.” Tyler lists 
“marked changes connected with the formulation of objectives" as one of the 
major steps in curriculum development since the turn of the century. 14 A 
study financed by the Russell Sage Foundation and published in 1953, pro- 
vides a much more comprehensive treatment of elementary school objectives 
than has ever before been available. 35 

Events in the postwar period have increased the role of the United States 
in world affairs, have reduced the size of the world in terms of hours of 
travel, and have provided dramatic evidence of the interdependence of the 
people of the whole world. These developments have broadened the scope 
of educational objectives. Learning a second language, using air-age maps or 

12 Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1954), p. 3 5. 

13 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Children (National 
Education Association, 1948). 

14 Ralph W. T>ler, “The Cumculum— Then and Now,” The Elementary School 
Journal, Apnl 1957, pp. 364-374. 

35 Nolan C. Kearney, Elementary School Objectives (Russell Sage Foundation, 19531. 
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polar projections, and studying problems of the world community are ex- 
amples of the impact of the changing culture on educational objectives . 16 

Changes in the explanation of learning have also influenced elementary- 
school objectives. At the turn of the century, faculty psychology and formal 
discipline found expressions in educational objectives stated in terms of the 
memorization of bodies of subject matter. Today, educational objectives are 
stated in terms of changes in behavior, of the application of principles to 
actual problems of living, and of ability to interpret the meaning of reading 
material. An objective is regarded as a statement of the kind of behavior 
pattern the school seeks to have the pupil develop. 


Changes in learning situations 

Learning situations at the turn of the century, and to a great extent at 
the beginning of the postwar period, took the form of assignments, recita- 
tions, and exercises. Lesson plans were uniform for all members of the class 
and little attention was given to the readiness of pupils for these tasks or to 
their mental reaction to them. Curriculum guides developed in the last 
decade or so place much emphasis on motivation, relating each experience to 
the past experience of the pupil, and to problem-solving. They provide a 
large number of suggested learning experiences from which the teacher may 
select those that seem particularly appropriate for the whole class or for 
groups or individuals within the class. Units of work and individual projects 
that emphasize initiative and resourcefulness on the part of pupils and draw 
upon a great variety of sources for information are also being used more 
freely. 


Changes in the organization of learning experiences 

The trend toward bringing about more unity in the school experiences 
of boys and girls has been discussed in a previous chapter. Instead of 
eighteen or twenty subjects, each taught for a brief period during the school 
day with little or no relationship existing between them, it is the usual prac- 
tice now to diride the school day into approximately six divisions devoted to 
broad fields such as language arts, social studies, and the like. 

The postwar period has witnessed a continuation of the trend toward 
unity and a great deal of experimentation with various plans for proriding 
more continuity in the learning experiences of children. Continuity is used 

14 Leorurd S. Ken worthy. Introducing Children to the World (Itirpcr & Brothcn. 
1956). 
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here to refer to efforts to arrange learning experiences for each pupil so that 
each new experience is built upon previous experiences and leads to higher 
levels of skill or to broader understanding. These experiments spring from 
the psychological principle that growth and learning are continuous. The 
practice of promoting children from one level to another in various subjects 
rather than from one grade to another, the ungraded primary, and the self- 
contained classroom are cases in point. These plans will be discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter 17. 


Changes in elementary-school buildings 

Elementary-school buildings constructed between 1947 and 1957 differ in 
important respects from those built earlier. Greater consideration has been 
given to the type of program to be carried on inside the buildings. Buildings 
with two or more stones and a basement have given way to one-story build - 
ings; 74 per cent of those constructed in 1951 were one-story buildings. 17 Tire 
size of school sites has increased to permit driveways, parking areas, garden 
plots, and separate play areas for younger and older children. The average 
site for elementary-school buildings constructed in 1951 contained between 
10 and 15 acres. Classrooms were larger; the typical classroom built in 1950 
contained nearly 400 more square feet of floor space than did the typical 
classroom of 1930. Improved use of light and color, more attention to 
acoustics, functional designing of classrooms and equipment, the provision of 
special rooms for instructional and service purposes and more adequate toilet 
and handwashing facilities are other important features of newer elementary- 
school buildings. 


New tools for learning 

The single textbook, once the principal resource for learning, has been 
supplemented by a great variety of resources for learning. In 1954, centralized 
libraries were maintained in 57 per cent of the elementary schools in cities 
with a population of 100,000 or more, 49.61 per cent of those in cities with a 
population of between 9,999 and 25,000, 41.93 per cent of those in cities with 
a population of between 10,000 and 24,000, 37.42 per cent of those in cities 
with a population of between 5,000 and 9,999, and 40.52 per cent of those 
in cities with a population of between 2,500 and 4,999. Only 29.85 per cent 
of the elementary schools in county and rural school systems had centralized 
libraries. School library standards of the various states list a range of from 
200 to 500 pupils as a minimum for requiring a full-time librarian. 


1T Otto, op. cit, p. 614. 
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The first library school graduate was appointed as a high school librarian 
in 1900. By 1954, 79.95 per cent of the 14,827 school librarians employed 
for more than half time were professionally trained. 18 

The use of radio and television for educational purposes has been in- 
creasing rapidly in the last few decades. The number of educational tele- 
vision networks increased from 22 stations in 1956 to 30 stations in 1957. 
These stations were on the air 645 hours weekly during 1957, compared with 
197 hours in 1954. A grant of more than $6,000,000 has recently been made 
by the Ford Foundation for educational television. Experiments were con- 
ducted in 1957 in ten city school systems and two state school systems to 
determine what improvements in learning could be expected from the use 
of television in large classes. Reports from some of these schools indicate 
that the project has been highly successful and that pupils can leam as well 
or perhaps better by receiving a part of their instruction by television. 

An increasing number of teachers use motion pictures to bring to the 
eye and the ear much that the printed page fails to portray. The recording 
machine is used increasingly to add clearness and vitality to language classes 
and to make speech a living thing. Resource persons with special talents or 
special knowledge have been used more frequently in recent years. The 
artist, the musician, the airplane pilot, the scientist, and the veterinarian are 
examples of the human resources in the community that have been used to 
make learning more varied and exciting. 

New tools for learning have likewise been developed for teachers during 
the postwar period. An increasing number of films dealing with teaching and 
child guidance are being produced. Problems such as how to teach funda- 
mental skills through units of work, how to provide for individual differences, 
and how to organize and direct the class have heen made more vivid and 
meaningful through the use of educational films. There has been a great 
increase in descriptive materials written for teachers, in which actual class- 
room situations are described rather than abstract principles of teaching. 


Progress in the education of exceptional children 

Exceptional children are those who deviate from the normal in respect 
to certain traits to a sufficient extent to require special help if they are to 
achieve their maximal physical, mental, social, and emotional development 
Four broad groups of exceptional children have been recognized: the 
physically handicapped, the mentally retarded, the gifted, and the social 
deviates or behavior problems. It has been estimated tlut these children 

** Biennial Suney of Education in the United States — 1952-54. Chapter 6, "Statnba 
of Public School Libraries 1953-54™ (US. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, OScc of Education). 
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comprise from 10 to 12 per cent of the school-age children in the United 
States. 

There has been increasing acceptance during the postwar era of the con- 
cept that educational opportunities should be provided for every American 
child in accordance with his needs and capacities. This has caused an increas- 
ing number of school districts to provide special education services. There 
was a 100 per cent increase in the number of school districts providing such 
services between 1940 and 1948 and an 83 per cent increase between 1948 
and 1953. The number of children enrolled in special schools and classes in 
public elementary and secondary day schools increased from 338,129 during 
the 1947-1948 school year to 497,216 in the 1952-1953 school year— an in- 
crease of 48.1 per cent. During the 1948-1949 school year, 9,665 teachers 
were employed in the instruction of exceptional children; in 1952-1953 there 
were 14,316, an increase of 48.1 per cent. Special schools and classes for 
exceptional children in 1952-1953 appeared to be reaching about 18 per cent, 
or roughly 1 in 5, of the pupils in need of such services. Problems of class- 
room space and availability of qualified teachers appeared to be limiting 
factors. 18 


Foreign languages in elementary schools 

One of the most pronounced developments of recent years has been the 
rapid growth of foreign-language teaching in elementary schools. The num- 
ber of pupils in the kindergarten through the sixth grade receiving foreign- 
language instruction either from their regular teachers or from visiting lan- 
guage specialists grew from 5,000 in 1941 to 300,000 in 1957. The enrollment 
is rapidly approaching the total number enrolled in foreign-language classes 
in colleges and universities. 20 Between 1952 and 1955 the number of com- 
munities providing foreign-language teaching in public elementary schools 
increased from 89 to 357, an increase of 300 per cent. 21 


The growth of kindergarten enrollments 

The significance of early childhood education has become more clearly 
recognized than ever before and is supported by more basic research in this 

18 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States— 1 952-54, Chapter 5, “Statistics 
of Special Education for Exceptional Children— 1952-53" (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education). 

20 United States News and World Report, June 7 , 1957, p. 122. 

sx Kenneth W. Mddcnberger, “Status of Foreign Language Study in American Ele- 
mentary Schools” (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, February, 1956). 
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field than in most other areas of educational endeavor. The period from 
birth to six years of age is one of rapid growth and development, and one 
in which the child's personality pattern is developed to the greatest extent. 
These and other factors have resulted in the downward extension of oppor- 
tunities for systematic education to include younger children. 

Kindergarten enrollments in public schools increased from 595,000 in 
1939-1940 to 1,474,000 in 1953-1954. 22 Almost all the states authorize local 
school systems to provide kindergartens, and in two-thirds of the states local 
funds for kindergartens are supplemented by state funds. 


Children’s achievements — today and yesterday 

Criticisms of schools, which date back at least as far as the year 500 b.c., 
have established new records in the postwar decade. One comprehensive 
study indicates that criticisms appearing in educational journals alone in- 
creased from 3 in 1942 to 49 in 1952 and that the total number of critical 
articles appearing in both lay and professional magazines in 1951 was well 
over 100. The same study, however, provides documentation for the state- 
ment that negative criticisms did not represent a majority of the total volume 
of material on education printed by lay magazines and newspapers. 23 

One of the most frequent charges has been that elementary schools have 
neglected the fundamental; that children spend their time digging in sand 
piles, cutting out paper dolls, and resting. Critics who have been lambasting 
the schools on this issue have seldom taken the time to visit elementary- 
school classrooms in various sections of the United States, to study reports of 
school surveys, or to examine the factual evidence that exists in dozens of 
careful studies of children’s achievements. Studies of test scores, extending 
back as far as 1844, show that each successive generation of children has been 
learning more subject matter than did the previous generation. 24 

A study of test scores made by 230,000 pupils on the same standardized 
tests in arithmetic, reading, and language usage before and after 1945 reveals 
that the average scores improved 12 per cent over a ten-ye3r period. 2 * 
Another study indicates that the average child in a given grade today is a full 

22 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States — 1952-54, Chapter 2, "Statistics 
of State School Systems: Organization, Staff, Pupils, and Finances — 1953 — 5-f " (U.S. De- 
partment of Hcaltn, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education), p. 9. 

23 C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. HD1, Public Education Under Criticism (Prcntice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954), p. 3. 

24 Beryl R. Rock, Children’s Achievement — Today and Yesterday (The Texas Ele- 
mentary Principals and Supervisors Association, A us bn, Tex* 1952). 

2 *‘*A Comparison of Pupil Achievement Before and After 1945” (California Tat 
Bureau, Los Angela, Calif.), p. 8. 
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year younger than was the average child in that grade 35 years ago. 26 A writer 
who has spent twenty-five years in the field of education has summarized the 
situation as follows, “The improving levels of standardized test scores clearly 
suggest that the fundamentals, far from being neglected, are now taught more 
thoroughly than ever .” 21 

Tire fact that gains have been made in mastering the fundamentals dur- 
ing the last few decades does not prove that these gains have been adequate 
to meet the demands of the times. It is generally recognized that greater im- 
provement in mastering the three R's will be needed in the decades ahead. 

Summary 

The twelve-year period between Hiroshima and Sputnik I witnessed 
more changes in American life than any comparable period in the history of 
this nation. Changes also occurred in the program of the elementary school 
during this period, although not as rapidly as the times demanded. This 
chapter has presented a brief review of the highlights of the postwar era in 
the society as a whole and in the elementary school. 

Highlights of the Postwar Era Changes in the Elementary School 

The population of the United States Overcrowded classrooms, shortages 

grew rapidly and significant shifts of well-qualified teachers, and half- 

from rural to urban and suburban day sessions have been common, 
living took place. 

There was a large-scale migration of Integrating this new segment of the 
Negroes from the South to the school population into the life and 

North and West and from rural to program of the school has been a 

urban areas. The Supreme Court major problem in many elementary 
declared racial segregation in public schools, 
schools illegal. 

The productivity of American indus- Human skills released by a program 
try increased rapidly. By 1957 the of universal education played an 

United States, with a sixth of the important role in this miracle of 

world’s population, was producing production, 

half of the world’s manufactured 
goods. 

The advent of automation made it Pressures to produce more scientists 
possible to do many jobs with ma- and technicians have been incrcas- 
chincs rather than with human ing. More attention is being given 

26 Wendell C. Lanton, “The Proof of the Pudding," Phi Delta Kappan, December 

” Harold^. Shane, “We Can Be Proud of the Facts,” The Nation’s Schools, Septcm- 
ber 1957, p. 45. 
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hands. A single worker in 1957 
could produce six times as much as 
his grandfather did a hundred jears 
earlier. 

Pressures to conform and threats to 
creativity increased rapidly in our 
society. 

The United States reversed its policy 
of isolationism and embarked on a 
new adventure of active participa- 
tion in world affairs. 

The amount of money spent by 
business firms for research on new 
products increased sevenfold be- 
tween 1950 and 1957. Research in 
education also increased, although 
at a slower rate. 

The production of air-conditioned 
housing, radio and television sets, 
and time-saving kitchen appliances 
increased rapidly in the postwar era. 


There has been increasing accept- 
ance of the concept that all Amer- 
ican children should be provided 
with educational opportunities in ac- 
cordance with their needs and 
capacities. 

The importance of early childhood 
education through the combined 
efforts of the home and the school 
has become more clearly recognized 
than c\er before. 

Laymen ha\e become more con- 
cerned about the program and 
achievements of the school than 
ever before. The criticism is fre- 
quently heard that modem schools 
neglect the fundamental subjects. 


to education for the worthy use of 
leisure time. 


There has been increasing emphasis 
on group processes, group conform- 
ity, and group judgment in ele- 
mentary schools. 

The teaching of foreign languages to 
elementary-school pupils has in- 
creased rapidly in recent )ears. 
There is more emphasis also on edu- 
cation for world citizenship. 

Significant changes have taken place 
in objectives, learning situations, 
and the organization of experiences 
in elementary schools. 


Newer elementary-school buildings 
differ in important respects from 
those built earlier. The traditional 
textbook has been supplemented by 
a great variety of resources for learn- 
ing. 

The number of special schools and 
classes for exceptional children have 
increased rapidly in the postwar era. 


Kindergarten enrollments in public 
schools have increased rapidly. 


Factual evidence found in dozens of 
careful studies of children’s achieve- 
ments shows that the fundamentals 
arc now being taught more thor- 
oughly than ever before, though not 
well enough, even now, to keep pace 
with need. 
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SOME PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


I. Washington School is in a community to which many Negro families 
from the Deep South migrate. Often the children in these families have at- 
tended school fox only a few months out of the year and often the school 
they attended was poorly equipped with books and other teaching aids. 
When they transfer to a school in the North attended by children of like 
chronological age hut who have had three times as much schooling, these 
children are at a disadvantage. 

Put yourself in the position of a nine-year-old, moving to a northern city 
from a farm in the rural South , who has had a total of fourteen months of 
schooling. What social adjustments will this boy or girl have to make in the 
new environment? What scholastic adjustments ? 

What steps should the school take to try to compensate for the child's 
impoverished intellectual background? 

Should these children be placed with their “age mates,” or should they 
be placed- in a grade more suited to their level of achievement? Justify your 


2. Curriculum specialists feel that in the light of America’s present posi- 
tion as a world power the schools from first grade on ought to be paying in- 
creasing attention to the development of concepts and attitudes that mil lead 
to an enlightened citizenry— particularly in the area of foreign policy, ecause 
we are a democratic nation, the concepts and attitudes to be developed 
should reflect our democratic faith. Here are some basic tenets of that faith: 

a. A respect for the dignity of man, regardless of race, creed, or color 
and consequent treatment of human personalities on a fraternal 
rather than a differential basis; 

b. Confidence in the latent possibilities in man and betel that these 

can be developed even among the present backward nations of the 
earth, if the opportunity is provided; .... 

c. Belief that order, liberty, and justice rest upon the consent of the 


d. Confidence in the method of intelligence as a ivay of settling prob- 
lems, rather than propaganda, violence, or brutality; 

e. The gains of civilization are the result of mass efforts and should be 
made available to everyone, not restricted to a few. 

As we have previously indicated, the teacher does not develop these 
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tenets in a single unit of work, but they are continually reflected in what she 
teaches and in how she teaches. 

Here are some units of work commonly taught in the elementary school. 
What generalizations might a teacher plan to teach in connection with each 
one that would foster the kind of democratic attitudes that are necessary if 
world tensions are to be reduced? 

Grade 2 Living in Our Community 

Grade 3 Mexican Village Life 

Grade 5 How the Pioneers Moved Westward 

Grade 6 The Arab Peoples 

Grade 7 The South American Nations 

3. Teachers are sometimes inclined to limit creative activities to such 
fields as art, music, and writing. Yet the need for creative thinking in the 
foreseeable future goes far beyond these fields. We need creative thinkers to 
plan foreign policy, to work on problems of production and distribution, to 
help eliminate juvenile delinquency , and to work on many other social and 
economic problems. 

Can children be encouraged to be creative in fields other than in art, 
music, and writing? How can creative thinking be encouraged in arithmetic ? 
In science? In the social studies? 

4. Automation will also bring increased leisure time to Americans, as 
the work week becomes shorter and shorter. What implications docs this 
have for curriculum? 

5. Group processes if wrongly used can lead to excessive conformity, as 
this chapter has pointed out, rather than to desirable interpersonal relation- 
ships. In planning teaming activities, teachers must be careful to confine 
group work to those activities that will foster both a spirit of cooperation and 
a healthy individualism, rather than a drive to conform. Also, group work 
that obscures the contribution of the able and enables the poorly motivated 
student to get by with very little work should be avoided. 

Of the following activities, which might conceivably foster undesirable 
attitudes? Desirable ones? Why? 

a. A sixth grade sets up a court of law, with pupils elected as judge, 
jury, and attorneys, to "hear” cases involving infringement of school 
rules. 

b. A student council sets up a miniature government, UTitcs a constitu- 
tion, and summons individuals who have disobeyed the rules to ap- 
pear before it. 

c . A group of fourth grade boys plan to carry out a science experiment- 
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d. A second-grade class plans ways to improve the play period. 

e. A teacher asks the group to evaluate individual reports as each is 
given by a pupil 

f. A seventh grade is divided into three groups for social studies, with 
each group to report on one of three topics in connection with their 
study of Brazil Each group is supposed to plan how to divide up 
the topic among its individual members for study and reporting. 
Then the chairman of the group will make a Snal report to the whole 
class. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Department of Elementary School Principals, Contemporary Society: Back- 
ground for the Instructional Program (National Education Association, 
1957). Themes treated in tins reprint of a series of articles from the Na- 
tional Elementary Principal magazine include “The World We Live In,” 
“Education for a World in Transition,” “Population Facts and Factors,” 
“ Economic Bases of Our Society,” and "Children in American Culture.” 

Educational Leadership, Journal of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Encouraging Creativity in Teacher and 
Learner, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., February 1956. 
The Article by Ross L. Mooney on “Cultural Blocks and Creative Possi- 
bilities” points out that cultural conditions that make it difficult for us to 
accept ourselves as creative beings are strong. Perhaps, for this reason, we 
have been trying during the last two decades to make education more creative. 

- — > Creativity and the School (National Education Association, 1956). The 

editorial by Agnes Snyder, the article by W. H. Whyte, Jr., on “Creativity 
vs. Organization Life,” and the article by Harold Taylor on “ Creative Think- 
ing and the Common Man” all stress the need for creative education as an 
antidote to pressures to conform that exist in the culture. 

Life magazine, “Five Fecund Years," July 31, 1950, p. 31. This editorial calls 
the period from 1945 to 1950 “the most bountiful five-year period in U.S. 
his tor}'.” It cites changes in production, the standard of living, advances in 
medicine, labor relations, race relations, education, and church membership. 

Maxwell, William L., “The Impact of Automation on Education,” The Edu- 
cation Digest, September 1957, pp- 23-26. Explains the meaning of auto- 
mation, gives illustrations of how it works, and points out some implications 
for education. 

Riesman, David, The Lonely Crowd (Yale University Press, 1950). A study of 
the changing American character, with particular emphasis on the increasing 
influence of the group on the behavior of the individual. 

School Executive Macazine, The School in a Confused World, January 1958. 
Presents statistics on enrollments, school costs, and teacher shortage for 
1957* Contains articles on “Adapting the Curriculum to Today’s World” 
and on “TV — Tests of Education’s New est Tool.” 

Tyler, Ralph W., “The Curriculum — Then and Now,” The Elementary School 
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Journal, April, 1957, pp. 364-374. Summarizes recent changes in learning 
theory, educational objectives, curriculum content, curriculum organization, 
reading, and foreign languages in the elementary school. 

US. News & World Report, “10 Amazing Years — 1947—1957,” December 27, 
1957. States that these ten years altered the face of the country. Documents 
the extent of change in the American home, in means of travel, in recreation, 
in medicine, and in industry. 

Whyte, William H., The Organization Man (Simon & Schuster, 1956). Treats 
id detail the pressures to conform that have been increasing in the culture 
and in the schools. 

Wiener, Norbert, The Human Use of Human Beings (Doubleday & Co., 
1954). The new science of cybernetics has had a marked influence on 
theories of communication and control not only in mathematics, engineering, 
and electronics, but in the social sciences. Professor Wiener points out some 
of the philosophical implications of cybernetics and explains in detail the 
manlike machines that har e acquired such formidable power in our world. 


SELECTED FILMS 

Americans All: United States. A two-reel sound film dealing with racial and 
religious tensions and community programs for combating prejudices. March 
of Time, 

Airplane Changes the World Map. Evolution of the world map: Mercator, Moll- 
weide, Goode problem of map reading: distance contrasts on the globe by 
land, water, and air routes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

United Nations in World Disputes. The story of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, with emphasis on its success in settling many of the world’s postwar 
disputes: Indonesia, Palestine, Greece, Korea. Castle Films. 



D Predictions about the shape of 
things to come, either in our society 
as a whole or in the public schools, 
are always hazardous. There is the 
danger of predicting the future as one 
would like to have it, the danger of 
overemphasizing one factor and neg- 
lecting others, and the danger that 
any forecast that is based on available 
evidence may be upset by cataclysms 
or unexpected events that thrust 
themselves into human affairs from 
time to time. Nevertheless, there can 
be no intelligent planning of the 
elementary-school program unless it 
is assumed that certain conditions are 
more likely to exist in the foreseeable 
future than certain other conditions. 
Moreover, a careful look at the next 
few decades need not represent mere 
crystal-gazing; trends that are clearly 
observable today provide a sound 
basis for estimating what is likely to 
happen tomorrow. The alternative to 
an honest effort to predict the future 
is to accept a philosophy of pure 
opportunism. 


Glimpses of the 
Fascinating Future 

Children now enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools will, if they attain 
the normal life span, live many years 
in the twenty-first century; some of 
them will, no doubt, be alive in the 
year 2060. It is not possible to pre- 
dict, with any degree of accuracy, the 
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The real meaning of the satellite is that 
it provides a dramatic glimpse into the 
depth and violence of the great scien- 
tific revolution in which we are all 
caught up and which daily alters all 
aspects of our personal and national 
lives The message which this little bail 
carries to all Americans if they would 
but stop and listen is that in the last 
half of the twentieth century— nothing 
is as important as the trained and edu- 
cated mind.— Franrlin D. Murphy 
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details of the world in which these children will live. If we can assume that 
science and technology will continue to produce changes at a constantly 
accelerated rate, that mankind will find ways of using the enormous amount 
of power available for constructive rather than for destructive purposes, and 
that die quantity and quality of educational opportunities provided will be 
sufficient to release the potential of more and more children and adults— then 
the prospects that lie before those who will be bring ten, twenty, and a 
hundred years from now are indeed fascinating. 

Most estimates of the future assume that the population of the United 
States mil increase from 175 million to 221 million by 1975; that the average 
life span mil increase from 70 to 80 years by 1965; that college enrollments 
mil increase from 3ki million to 7 million by 1975; that elementary-school 
enrollments will continue to increase by 1 million and secondary-school en- 
rohnents by 16 million a year for many years; and that expenditures for 
public educarion will need to be doubled in the next few decades. 

The national inoome from industry is expected to increase from 343 bil- 

i'° b ‘ ‘° n do " ars by 1965; the P er “P* 3 income $2,000 

o $5,000 by 2000; and the hours in the work week are expected to decrease 
from 40 to 24 by 2000 and to 8 by 2057. 

The speed of commercial aircraft has been increasing rapidly and is ex- 
pected to jump in the next few years from 350 miles per hour to 550. Some 
military planes have perhaps already exceeded 1,000 miles an hour, reducing 
the time required to fly around the world to 12 hours. The earth satellite, 
which may soon be carrying human beings, makes the trip in 90 minutes. 

Automation promises to take care of the entire operation of bank clear- 
nghouses with only a few expert persons keeping the machines in working 
order; to produce electronic devices for translating one language into another; 

1 1 T a 3 C ° mpU,er Wh ° se memory can swiftly 

tabulate and show on a screen where various types of information can be 
found; and to enable the housewife to prepare a meal in a matter of minutes. 

new^T 'r ™ * “““ future wiU be made to glow with mam- 

new products. The air-conditioned homes, the automobiles with record- 

wfllTo d h!"’ f‘ al tC,eph0nCS ' and “ lOT television sets of the present 
wall no doubt suffer from comparison with the new products of the future. 

fi t i th f , b> ' 1%5 ’ 20 P er ccnt of tbc sales of machinery, 

16 per cent of the sa es of chemicals, 14 per cent of the sales of textiles, and 
7 per cent of the sales of foods and beverages will consist of products that 
are unknown today. r 

son I f dmS Sc!cnt b‘ s - both American and Russian, predict that men will 
soon fly in space, aboard platforms circling the earth. TO, at men can and 
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will do there leads to interesting speculation. The fateful decision may well 
make the difference between the most bountiful era man has ever enjoyed 
and the destruction of civilization. 

Some scientific experts see the possibility that great telescopes aboard 
the artificial satellites could peer down on the earth, observing every troop 
or airplane or rocket movement of a potential enemy, and hitting any spot 
on earth with an H-bomb warhead with pin-point accuracy. They visualize 
a gigantic mirror hung in space that could focus the sun's rays and set fire to 
a whole city or to a forest. Used for peaceful purposes, earth satellites could 
vastly improve weather forecasting, communicate voices or messages quickly 
and accurately anywhere, detect the birth of storms and hurricanes, and 
perhaps seed clouds to produce rain where needed. The mirror hung in 
space could light entire cities, disperse killing frosts, and melt icebergs to 
free ice-bound ports. 

The glimpses of the future that are coming to us from radio and tele- 
vision, from magazines and newspapers, and from books in many fields, al- 
though differing in detail, have several points of agreement: the rate of 
change in the future will be swifter and more dramatic, and its effects far- 
reaching; man’s control of his physical environment will make possible a more 
humane existence than has ever been known before; he will have the power, 
if he chooses to use it, to sweep away in one second all the great works and 
ideas that we call civilization; and he must create new designs for education 
in harmony with the demands of the future that is rushing upon him. 


The Elementary School in the Foreseeable Future 

The following forecast of the elementary school of the next few decades 
is based on the assumption that conditions of living will place heavier respon- 
sibilities on the school, that research in education and m related disciplines 
will provide the know-how for more effective educational procedur s > and 
programs, and that the increased productivity of American 

it feasible to finance a greatly expanded program of elementary educat . 

easiDie ro nna 5 rr . . fn outs tanding elementary 

Some of the conditions described already 

schools; others represent needs that have been dearly r^gn«d teyaB b 

, , , \ f nri r1« have not been available; and others require 

have not been met because funds tav bet ween the fon nuIation 

only a major break-through in cutting ^ 

and the diffusion of sound educational procedures. 

... , r nnlv 20 Years.” The School Executive, 

‘ Sre Margaret Bushnell, "Now We’re U& w S Only 20 ten , 

October 1957, pp. 61-63. 
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Larger elementary schools; 
more adequate educational services 

Th . e number one-teacher schools decreased from 96,302 in 1944 to 
59,652 in 1950; the number of school districts in the United States decreased 
from 111,273 in 1944 to 53,197 in 1957; and the number of public elementary 
schools decreased from 169,905 in 1944 to 128,225 in 1950. These changes 
were caused in part by the trend toward urbanization and in part by the 
consolidation of rural schools. 

The extent to which children are provided essential educational services 
depends to a considerable degree upon the size of the school they attend. If 
the school is too small, it is not feasible to provide, at a reasonable per-pupil 
cost the educational services that are considered essential to the growth and 
heluw chlIdr “- These services include supervision of instruction, 

soecial 2 “ C ° mprehens,ve s >’ stem °f P»P« records, guidance services, 

ibX r f S r f0r . eXCe P tl0 " al children, attendance services, a central 
full-time pnnapal, and secretarial services. Experience indicates 

s“ W ’ th feWr th3n 500 pupils ™ r °”' d “» seldom provide these 
A few comparisons will indicate the extent to which the size of the 
2 p” cen “rthe t sch P T iSi °^ 1 “““ educational services. In 1948 only 
(supervising 1 / /I th J ‘ han 200 pupi,s h ^ d full-time 

SfSSS C o„ t ,v Of 18 th0Se With r f T to 599 pupils 

than 200 nuDils enroll,, i ■ y 18 per cenf of tlle schools with fewer 

Zo * 63 pCT 

salaries paid elementary.chool p mZ M 2 Media " 

with over 500,000 population a^ si 388 " l $7 ’ 305 ” “““ 

$ ;\ e ! d r S t ri ? , for elemcntary^cllrlLte if KiS 

in school districts with\elef^raf; i T;f' 00 ° 1 POpUktiQn ^ 65 

issrsr: si “55?™ 

or more hindcrgartens; only 53 per cent of lUoYl'i opcra,m S one 

from 2,500 to 4,999 population we™» n sch ° o1 systems in cities with 

•n.c rapid grmvZfrc^r'aTrr raorc f u dCrgartCnS ' 

munitics, together with the trmrt • C cx P ense of the rural com- 

schools in the cities, seems to indiatfta df dYf eI ‘ minatin£ 5nu11 
. c c ^ cmen tary-school children 

CdocaUon Association, T9«y'pJ“77-?8 E<, “ at ' 0n A ® Amc,ian Children (National 
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in the future will be attending larger schools that can provide more adequate 
educational services. 


Special education for the gifted child 

Interest in identifying children with unusual ability and providing them 
with special educational opportunities is not new. Plato suggested that ways 
be found to identify gifted children so that they could be educated for lead- 
ership in the state. Suleiman the Magnificent sent talent scouts throughout 
Asia Minor in the sixteenth century to select the most intelligent youth to 
be trained for positions of leadership in the Empire. In this country, as early 
as 1867, the public schools in Saint Louis, Mo., were allowing gifted children 
to accelerate their pace rather than to remain in the lock-step program. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth century the emphasis has been primarily 
on enriched programs for gifted children rather than on acceleration. Pro- 
grams for gifted children, which emphasized enrichment rather than accelera- 
tion, had been developed in Cleveland, Los Angeles, and Rochester by 1920.’ 

Specialists in the field of the education of exceptional children seem to 
he in general agreement that gifted children have, during the postwar period, 
received too little attention. This has been particularly true at the elementary- 
school level. Enrollments in special schools or classes m public elementary 
schools decreased from 4,080 mentally gifted children in 1947-1948 to 3,683 
in 1952-1953. Enrollments in public secondary schools meantime increased 
from 16,632 mentally gifted children in 1947-1948 to 19,231 1 in 1952-1953 
Mentally gifted children represented only 16.1 per cent of the exceptional 
children enrolled in special schools and classes in public elementary schools! 
they represented 83.9 per cent of exceptional children enrolled in specia 
schools or classes in public secondary schools during that school year n 
1947-1948, 622 teachers were employed to teach mentally gi e c i ren, i 
1952-1953, 926 teachers were employed for this purpose. 4 °™ v “’ iesc 
data do not give the complete picture because mentally gif ted chi ddren 
not enrolled in special schools and classes to the extent tha ^ other types 
exceptional children are. They have special provisions made for them 
regular schools and classes through selective courses, ability grouping, 
honor clubs and activities. 

* Merle R. Sumption, Dorothy Norris and Lew ' the 

the Gifted Child," in The Edncahon of E; wept °n»! Child " of Chicago Prca 
Study of Education, Forty-ninth Yearbook. Part II (dim on, sen , 

1950), pp. 259-278. „ 19S2-54 Chapter 5. "Statistics of 

• Biennial Survey of Education ,n “ “ mS Drortment of Health, Edo- 

Special Education for Exceptional Childien, 1952-53 (00- “0“ 

cation and Welfare. Office of EducaUon). 
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One study found that over 90 per cent of the superior high-school 
graduates who came from families in the upper income bracket were attend- 
ing college, although only 20 per cent of the superior high-school graduates 
who came from families in the lower income bracket were doing so. 5 This 
would indicate that at the time the study was made (1940), lack of financial 
resources was keeping many gifted boys and girls from achieving maximum 
educational maturity. Tyler reported in 1957 that only about half of the top 
quarter of our graduating high-school students went on to college. 6 He lists 
several nonfmancial leasons why many of our gifted children never reach a 
fraction of their potential. Some of the reasons are the tendency in many 
homes and some schools to discourage curiosity and questioning by children, 
the fact that teachers do not want to take time to piovide special work for 
gifted children, the fact that other children are inclined to treat the gifted 
child scornfully, and the lack of appreciation for intellectual achievements so 
prevalent in the society generally. 

There is abundant evidence of an upsurge in interest in the education of 
gifted children during 1956, 1957, and 1958. The increased interest was 
manifested not only in professional books and journals, but in general com- 
munication media that reflected the interest of laymen and of experts in 
various fields. For example, a book written in 1957 by three top-flight 
scientists from the California Institute of Technology’ and addressed to lead- 
ers of American industry emphasized the importance of brainpower in coping 
with “the continually increasing technical complexity’ of the future.” ' 

The increase in the number of books, articles in professional journals, 
and curriculum bulletins dealing with the education of gifted children has 
been noticeable. More than a third of the books on special education listed 
in the Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers in 1957 were devoted 
entirely to the education of gifted children or contained chapters on the 
subject.* Ten of the seventeen curriculum bulletins on special education 
selected for exhibit at the 1957 Conference of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development were devoted entirely to the education 
of gifted children.* 

Recent publications indicate a changing attitude toward enrichment, 
acceleration, and special grouping as methods for educating gifted children. 
Keeping the gifted children in the regular classroom and providing enriched 

* Sumption, ct. ah, op. cit., p. 261. 

* Ralph W. Tyler, "Meeting the Challenge of the Gifted,” The Elementary School 
Journal, November 1957, pp. 75-32. 

T Harrison Brown, James Bonner, and John Weir, The Next Hundred Years (The 
Vihing Press, 1957), p. 137. 

* Association for Supers ision and Curriculum Development, Selected Bibliography for 
Curriculum Worten (National Education Association, 1957), pp. 19-22. 

* Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Current Curriculum Mate- 
rials (National Ed nation Association, 1957), pp. 57-53. 
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programs for them has in the past been looked upon with more favor than 
placing them in special classes or accelerating their progress through the 
school program. Providing for the needs of gifted pupils through an enrich- 
ment program, however, involves all members of the teaching staff and re- 
quires a degree of flexibility in methods and the use of materials that many 
teachers find difficult to achieve. Some schools have found that gifted pupils 
are less likely to be neglected if special classes are organized and special in- 
struction is provided without involving the entire teaching staff. Experience 
with the major work classes in Cleveland indicates that specially grouped 
students can go faster and deeper than those in the regular classrooms. There 
is evidence also in recent studies that gifted children frequently benefit from 
accelerated programs. Those who have given a great deal of study to the 
problem suggest that it is wiser to approach the question of method with an 
open mind rather than to commit the program in advance to any one 
method. 10 Further research is needed before it can be determined definitely 
in what school situations and at what age levels various methods are most 
effective. 


More thorough mastery of the fundamentals 

The evidence presented previously that each generation of American 
children has been achieving a more thorough mastery of the fundamentals 
than the previous generation does not imply that the present level of adneve- 
ment will suffice in the years ahead. Our new adventure m world affarrs de- 
mands that Americans become better informed than ever before nd th. 
means that they must be able to read faster and comprehend more fully what 
they are reading. The fact that more adults than ever before are going to 
reading labmatories to learn to read faster implies that read.ng instruction in 
the schools must aim at greater efficiency. We ^mess or protesmnal m 
seldom has time to read his trade or professional ,omnah . > much ^kss ha he 

time to read what is ^"'articles she would 

seldom finds time to read the be , P intelligently about 

Ifc to read in popular magazines. time would not be 

outstanding performances on ^ ^ ((j Icad more in fl, e time that they 

hav'e^Ateading authority nite^of JOOOwords a'mfnum.’' 

° E 3 “;repTtt m of y tJeTers in the future, preparation that wffl give 

„ at Planning and Initiating Programs for Gifted Children 

10 Paul H. Bowman, et.aU ™ Un f vers)ty of Chicago, March 19>7). 

{Midwest Administration Center, l pointj Jn ^ Teaching of Reading. 

"Nila Ban ton South, ““““5 May 1952, p. 282. 

National Education Association Journal, May P 
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them a better understanding of the complexity of the reading act; greater 
quantities of books, books so great in variety that every child can find many 
that appeal to him; contributions to teaching methods that may come through 
movies and television; innovations in methods of grouping and regulating 
pupil progress, methods that permit each child to progress according to his 
own pattern; more specialized school personnel to assist teachers in meeting 
the needs of individuals; and a constant increase in the amount of research 
relating to reading— these and other developments can be expected to result 
in a type of reading instmetion that will be much better suited to the needs 
of the child and to the demands of the culture. It was reported in 1953 that 
2,700 studies of the teaching of reading had been made.” This indicates that 
scholarly effort was being persistently applied to the problem. Because of the 
important role that skill in reading will play in the complicated life of the 
future, it can be expected that research in this area will increase in volume. 

The reference cited above states that 1,100 studies of arithmetic were 
available in 19a3 and evidence has been presented previously to indicate that 
rach generation of American children has been learning arithmetic more 
thoroughly than the previous generation. This does not imply, however, that 
the present level of achievement in arithmetic will suffice in the decades 
aheat when increasing the supply of scientists and engineers will be such a 
vital factor in national survival. In the elementary school of the future, the 
lock-step system of teaching arithmetic will be abandoned, each child will 
work on tasks that are related to his ability and achievement, and instruction 
in anthmetic will be closely related to out-of-school uses and applications 


The three R’s plus 

in thb a efuX 0r .h \ S r i f° UP J ,,t 0,6 nati0 "' S ra P iM “"tolled education 

t rfaZv Sni *S ° f r dud "S m ° rc 5CientiStS 3nd would 

be relatively srmpfo. The educational system in the Soviet Union for ex- 
ample, is organized to produce a large number of scientists and engineers at 
the expense of other fields of study. The hish-sehool * engineers, at 
had six wm nf c , , n, e n ^ ch ° o1 graduate m Russia has 
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launching of the first earth satellite by Russian scientists has been concerned 
with the direction that public education should take in this country. Our 
nation could institute rigid controls of education, minimize the nontechnical 
offerings of the schools, and turn out as many scientists as the Russians do. 
This is the direction in which many would apparently have us travel. Others, 
including many of our leading scientists, believe that this course would entail 
too great a cost in terms of freedom. They recognize that we must have 
more scientists and engineers, but they believe that we cannot afford to imi- 
tate the Russian method of getting them. A world-famous geneticist ex- 
pressed this point of view very concisely when he stated. 

Our social requirements call for a varied intellectual diet for the fulfill- 
ment of healthy world citizenship. A varied intellectual diet cannot consist 
Solely or even largely of science courses which at the moment seem directly 
related to vocations or to national defense. It must include the vitamins of 
the humanities, the minerals of the arts and the salts of the social sciences. 14 

For more than a hundred years the schools in this country have been 
dedicated to the preservation and extension of democratic ideals and to the 
development of the highest type of democratic citizenship. As a result, the 
schools in the United States have developed into a different kind of institu- 
tion from the schools of other countries. During the nineteenth century, they 
played an important role in the “Americanization” program, through which 
millions of children who came to us from many parts of the world were inte- 
grated into the American way of life. Nearly every foreign observer has 
singled out this program as one of the distinguishing characteristics of public 
education in the United States. 

Today the major changes that are occurring in American society accen- 
tuate the need for improved social education. Population changes, the impact 
of automation, developments in transportation and communication, the in- 
creasing interdependence of peoples throughout the world, the increasing 
need for conserving natural resources, and the problem of utilizing science 
and technology for the good of all mankind place those phases of the school 
program that deal with human relationships in a position of major im- 
portance. 

As our people come to realize more clearly what it means to live in a 
global society and to assume leadership in that world community, the pres- 
sure will increase for a balanced curriculum in the schools, each area of which 
contributes to the development of insights into human relationships. The 
social studies have a unique role to play in introducing children to the 
world in which they live. They draw material from history, geography, polit- 

14 Unpublished address by Laurence H. Snyder, Dean of the Graduate College, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, delivered at the Thirteenth Annual Conference of the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Norman, Okla., February 8, 1958. 
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cal science, economics, anthropology, sociology, science, and the arts. They 
stress critial thinking, problem-solving, and the use of the scientific method 
in dealing with man’s attempts to use his intelligence to understand the 
world in which he lives and the people who share his global habitat. Be- 
cause the future of our civilization revolves around the question of whether 
man can leam to live with man, the curriculum of the elementary school in 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries must be increasingly concerned with 
the problem of human relationships. 


Breaks in the lock-step system 

The regimentation of children, an inheritance from the schools of the 
nineteenth century, persists today despite abundant evidence that children 
differ widely in rates of learning. The evolution of graded schools in this 
country, the problems arising from this system, and attempts to break the 
lock-step system by various administrative devices have received a great deal 
of attention in books on the history of American education. 15 

The graded school grew out of conditions existing in the nineteenth 
century, when public-school systems were being established in this country. 
The desire to provide educational opportunities for all children, the necessity 
of dividing children into groups for instructional purposes, the relative sim- 
plicity of giving a single assignment to an entire class, the scarcity of instruc- 
tional materials, the development of carefully graded textbooks, the necessity 
of maintaining large classes, the low level Of teacher preparation, and the 
factory-like precision that seemed to characterize a sharply graded school 
system were some of the factors that contributed to its establishment. Once 
established, it soon became a device for escorting all pupils in a given grade 
through the same curriculum content, with little regard for the individual 
differences existing among them. 

Competent teachers and principals have for many years been attempting 
to reduce the peril of regimentation inherent in the graded school organiza- 
tional pattern through proriding more flexibility in assignments, in instruc- 
tional materials, and in regulating and reporting pupil progress. There has 
been increasing acceptance in recent years of the philosophy of continuous 
growth, which holds that each child should be assisted in growing according 
to his natural pattern, without depriving the bright child of the opportunity 
to leam as much as his ability permits or forcing the less capable child to 
work on tasks that arc beyond his capacity. Programs designed to implement 
this philosophy have recently been developed in many elementary schools. 

** For an interesting summary of these developments see Emmett A. Betts. Founda- 
tion! ol Reading Instruction (American EooV Co, 1950), pp. i-65. 
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Descriptions of these programs have been appearing frequently in educational 
journals and in lay publications. 19 

The ungraded unit is one plan for providing continuity in the learning 
experiences of boys and girls. When pupils were organized for learning into 
grade-level groups roughly corresponding to chronological ages, there was a 
considerable degree of continuity in the content to be covered from one 
grade to another but very little continuity in the actual experiences of pupils. 
An increasing number of elementary schools are eliminating annual promo- 
tions, at least during the first three years of schooling. The content of the 
curriculum for the primary grades is divided into a number of sequential 
levels, with pupils progressing from one level to the next in each subject area 
in terms of their own ability and rate of learning. Most pupils remain in the 
primary unit three years, although a few may complete the work in two years 
and a few may require four years to complete it. In some schools pupils who 
complete the work of the primary unit go into another unit called the inter- 
mediate unit, which is also ungraded. In these schools the primary unit and 
the intermediate unit comprise the elementary-school curriculum commonly 
known as grades 1 to 6. 

In 1955, Goodlad reported that 16 school systems in as many states were 
using some form of continuous progress program. The number has been in- 
creasing rapidly since that time, if one may judge by the number of schools 
whose programs have been described in both professional and lay publica- 
tions. Although these plans are not all alike, some basic features are common 
to most of them; (1) each unit-primary and intermediate— has a number 
of progress levels, usually eight or ten; (2) progress levels are usually geared 
to reading achievement; (3) pupils progress from one level to another in 
terms of individual readiness instead of from one grade to another; (4) cur- 
riculum content is organized along vertical, sequential lines rather than along 
horizontal, graded lines; (5) a more effective use of standardized tests and 
other evaluation procedures is required; and (7) teachers and parents go 


18 The following references are particularly valuable for getting an idea of the extent 
and nature of innovations in this respect: 

a. "What Are Levels? ” Childhood Education, December 1955. . . . 

b. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, A Loot at Continuity ui 

the School Program (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National 
Education Association, 1958). , , ... , , 

c. Ethel Thompson, “The Ungraded Plan," National Education Association Journal, 

January 1958, pp 16-18. „ 

d. John Goodlad, "Reading Levels Replace Grades in the Non-Graded Flan, The 

Elementary School Journal, February 1957, pp. 253— 256. , , 

c. Ibid., "More About the Ungraded Unit Plan,” National Education Association 
Journal, May 1955, pp. 295-296. . „ . r\ . u ac 

f. Roul Tunley, “Johnny Can Read m Joplin,” Saturday Evening Post, October 26, 

9 g.^ Loy ^Ferguson, “First Ungraded School Treats Johnny as Individual," The Daily 
Oklahoman {Oklahoma City), January 19, 1958. 
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through an intensive period of preparation before the plan is placed in 
operation. 

The recent upsurge of interest in making better use of our human 
potential, together with evidence that the lag between the formulation and 
the diffusion of sound educational procedures is decreasing, seems to indicate 
that elementary schools of the next few decades wilt develop designs for 
regulating pupil progress that are more in harmony with individual needs and 
abilities than is the case with the graded school pattern of organization. 


Better qualified teachers 

The elementary-school teacher plays an important part in the life of the 
child. During the hours that the child spends in school, the teacher takes 
the place of his parents because most parents do not possess the professional 
competence for this phase of the child’s education and because they must 
devote their time and energy to other activities. The teacher also serves as a 
representative of the state, sharing with other educative agencies the responsi- 
bility for educating the child to become a competent member of a demo- 
cratic society. 

The amount and land of preparation required for elementary-school 
teachers has been changing rapidly in recent decades. In 1932, only 12 per 
cent of the elementary-school teachers possessed a baccalaureate degree or 
higher preparation; in 1955, roughly 70 per cent of the elementaiy-school 
teachers held baccalaureate degrees or higher preparation. Teachers colleges 
are not preparing as large a percentage of elementary-school teachers as they 
were a quarter of a century ago. In 1931, teachers colleges prepared 60 per 
cent of the elementary-school teachers; in 1955 they prepared only 23 per 
cent, while general colleges and universities prepared 77 per cent. 17 The 
length of college preparation required for an elementary teaching certificate 
has increased during the last few decades from two years to a full four years. 

The student who seeks admission to a teacher-education program in 
most colleges and universities must present satisfactory grades and, after she 
is admitted to the program, she must maintain an even higher scholastic 
average. Instead of spending a great deal of time on professional education 
courses during her first two years in college, as students in normal schools 
did, she spends her first two years in a program of liberal education and con- 
tinues this preparation along with courses in professional education during 
the remaining two years. The program in liberal education includes English, 
speech, philosophy, psychology, art, music, physical sciences, biological 

I' Stflcs * 77lC Tocba's Role in American Society (Harper & Brothm, 1957), 
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sciences, and social sciences. The program of general or liberal education pro- 
vides the elementary-school teacher with a cultural background that gives her 
status in the community and enables her to teach the many subjects that are 
a part of the elementary-school curriculum. 

Less than half of the last two years of college preparation for the pros- 
pective elementary school teacher is devoted to professional education. Edu- 
cational psychology, child growth and development, the school in American 
society, educational guidance, curriculum development, educational measure- 
ments, general and special methods of teaching, and directed student teach- 
ing are usually included in the professional education program. 

In 19-16, the National Education Association created the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. The Commission 
was charged with the responsibility for raising professional standards by 
working on selection, preparation, teacher certification, in-service education, 
and accreditation of institutions that prepare teachers. Realizing that citizens 
are going to have to be more broadly and richly educated than ever before m 
our history, the Commission is currently calling for a program of teac er 
education with standards that are comparable to; those Tor other pro fess.ons 
such as law and medicine. The Commission believes ‘hiswilliequu-eat 
least five years of college preparation and looks forward to the day when 
teachers will be required to attend college six years before receiving cert.fi- 

“'“if current trends are projected into the future, the elemental-school 
teacher inTe next few deca'del will have a. I ? s. five years of college prapara- 

tion, will have a broad t* ck S™ un ^ ^™ ol h«“rofosional persons, will 

“^tLit service, and will continue to draw com- 
pensation after retirement. 


Changing concepts of the teacher’s function 


anging concepis m 

The current shortage of weI ' _qUa “^ j^afi pu^oses, ^likely to in- 
of the shortage of college-train© per ^ tQgether w j t ], t ], e 

crease rather than decrease in t ie years a • ^ ^ nec< j for conserving 

increasing professionalization o eac 1 & P ,j e j t w jjj b e necessary 

and using effectively the teaching ta en a is ^ a £ avora ble environ- 
in the years ahead to give more attention to pr d - scoura g e some teach- 
ment for teaching, and to eliminating cond. trons M ^ dm , othcrs 

ers, prevent “^Maly school systems are already finding ways 

m m,Lve\=:ct:^f te-consnmiJg, nonterrehing chores, to prov.de more 
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effective administration and supervision, to assist teachers in getting oriented 
to the school and community, and to male other provisions for raising the 
morale and increasing the efficiency of teachers. 

At the same time that school systems are tailing steps to release the time 
and energy of teachers for the important task of teaching, more specialized 
school personnel I is being provided to assist teachers in locating and providing 
for children with special problems. School physicians, nurses, psychologists! 
psychiatrist* social workers, guidance workers, and librarians work closely 
to !l!!T! ln “ lncreasin S number ° f school systems and help 

to release the time of the teacher for instruction of pupils'* 

libm^ h ° meS beCOme T" SUpplied with readi "S “trials; as public 
SST." ^ “ d —nfty are 

tale comm,! 7 T g ° f ChiIdren i “ harnesses and industries 

Ind aet T™; 4 ' make / pecial P ro ™°» ** school children to visit them 
child’s education™’ S '° rt ’ * ^ reSOUrces for ,earn > n g are broadened, the 
“T “ C,USiVe, >' fr0m tbe ««*» “ d from the 
and more that of co' d* ec ° mes less tllat °f giving out information 

behavior of children. 311 * the effect that lf ^ as on 1116 


Classrooms with the forward look 

has “77 «'»•«*»<> «*<* 

portation, and the preparation nf & 1 " anuf ? c h Jnn & communication, trans- 
In the past the teacher who unde^ d n. beginmn S *° invade classrooms, 
materials could make to effective teaching o C °" tTibuhons tIra t audio-visual 
With opportunities to engage fa muSfZ- 1° ' ™ f ° prorfde P»P«* 
thwarted by outmoded equipment and • a ® actjv,hes "us too frequently 
teachers have thought, as they struggled with Sriug Th^' H °"’ ^ 
the projector and the screen and „ , k lln S the room, setting up 

effort?” How many hIveTe’en di s~d S Z “ h * '™ rtb ^ 

class into groups, to use dramatic play 0 § r to aT attcmptin 5 to dMde the 
of dcsks sowed down to the fl^r? ^ riinentation > h Y 

have asked themselves the question “If this enter!? )0Uns ‘“chers 
,7 ^ lKi ‘° "hi "rust 1 work with o!Z!cd ZaT^ “ 1 
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School equipment manufacturers have come up with a teacher’s desk 
that is as modem as the guided missile. This desk of tomorrow has a panel 
that contains buttons to close window draperies, turn off room lights, swing 
the television receiver into position from its hidden recess, and control 
motion picture equipment and other teaching devices. These electronic units 
are expected to be in use in new classrooms all over the United States within 


a few years to contribute to the effectiveness of teaching. 

After a careful study of the kinds of activities in which elementary- 
school pupils engage, a work-center type of furniture for pupils has been 
designed. For a classroom of 32 pupils the following pieces of furniture are 
provided: two rectangular tables six feet in length; two round tables three and 
one-half feet in diameter; eight table-desks three feet square; four book com- 
partments placed on each of the eight table-desks— enough for 32 pupils, 
thirty-two pupil chairs; stuffed (upholstered) furniture consisting of two 
pupil chairs and a settee large enough to accommodate two pupils; two 
movable bookcases four feet long, mounted on rubber casters; two easels; and 
a teacher’s desk and chair. All pieces of furniture are designed so that they 
can be easily moved and arranged. On the back of each portable bookshelf 
is either a chalk board or a tack-board surface. Experimentation with this 
type of furniture led to the conclusion that, “The instructional program m 
classrooms using the experimental furniture was more in armony wi i ene 
of modern educational theory than was the instmctronal program m class- 
rooms using conventional furniture. 19 

TTrese and other innovations indicate that the elenrentary-schoo class. 
room of the future will contain furniture and equipment that will permit 
more creative program of education than is poss.ble in the typical classroom 
of the present. 


Summary 

There can be no intelligent planning of the 
unless it is assumed that certain conditions are , t has presented 

society of tomorrow than certain other 'theft^e of our society and of 
a brief summary of predictions concerning nhservable today 

the elementary school, based on trends that are clearly observable today. 

Glimpses of the Future 
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million to 221 million by 1975. 


The population of urban commu- 
nities is expected to continue to in- 
crease at the expense of rural com- 
munities. 


about a million a year for many 
years. 

Children in the future will be at- 
tending larger schools that can pro- 
vide more adequate services. 


The national income is expected to 
increase from $343 billion in 1957 
to $500 billion by 1965. 

The rate of change is expected to be 
swifter and more dramatic and 
effects more far-reaching in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

The impact of automation, of man's 
conquest of outer space, and of the 
complicated international scene will 
call for the maximum development 
of our intellectual resources. 


Expenditures for public education 
will need to be doubled in the next 
few decades. 

Children in elementary schools will 
need to learn the fundamentals 
faster and more thoroughly than 
ever before. 

Elementary schools will develop new 
designs for regulating pupil progress, 
grouping for instruction, and meet- 
ing the needs of gifted children. 


Man’s increasing control of his phys- 
ical environment will make possible 
a more humane existence than has 
ever been known before if he 
chooses to use his increased power 
for constructive rather than for de- 
s tractive purposes. 

Conditions of living in the next few 
decades will demand a major break- 
through in the quantity and quality 
of education provided for children 
and adults. 


In the highly complicated life of the 
future, education mil become so 
vital an enterprise that it cannot be 
left entirely to schools and teachers. 


Science and technologs- have revolt 
fiontzed farming, banking. manufai 
hiring, communication, transport 
tion, and the preparation of meal 


The curriculum of the elementary 
school of the future will emphasize 
the humanities, the arts, and the 
social studies as well as mathematics 
and science. 


The elementary-school teacher in 
the next few decades will have af 
east \c years of college prepara- 
tion, will base a broad background 
of general education, and profes- 
siona preparation comparable to 
that of other professional persons. 

Homes, public libraries, museums, 
art galleries, business, industries, and 
,.. cr tusonrees for learning will be 
utilized^ more extcnsiiely and the 
teacher s role will be that of guiding 
and coordinating learning. 

Innovations in furniture and cquip- 
nren arc making the elementary- 
school classroom a more creative en- 
vironment for living and learning. 
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SOMF PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


I. Some exceedingly vocal critics of public education are now vigorously 
attacking professional education for teachers. They are arguing that any 
graduate of a liberal arts college is prepared to teach children; they object 
strenuously to state certification requirements that deny certification to those 
who have not taken courses in educational psychology or child development; 
curriculum and methods of teaching; philosophy, history, or principles of 
education, and student teaching. The critics cite as example, an admiral, 
an executive in a great university, an eminent physicist, and a housewife who 
graduated from a famous women’s college fifteen years ago as a Phi Beta 
Kappa and who, as a mother, is an expert on children~all of whom the 
critics believe are eminently qualified to teach. Knowledge of subject matter 
is the sole requirement of a good teacher, according to their school of 
thought 

Professional educators, however , argue that knowledge of subject matter 
is only the first requirement of a good teacher. She must also know children, 
know her goals, know how to organize material to teach to children, and 
know teaching methods and materials. When a teacher only knows the 
subject matter, the children are likely to suffer. 

Take, for example, the student who had completed her years work in 
the biological sciences, with a B grade, in the biology department of a large 
midwestern university. When asked in a methods course to list the general- 
ization about insects suitable for second-graders to learn, she listed: 

a. All insects h3ve three parts to their bodies. 

b. All insects have three pairs of legs. 

c. AH insects lay eggs. 

d. Insects lay eggs which hatch into worms. 

The third generalization is a minor error; not all insects lay eggs. But 
the fourth reveals a distressing lack of knowledge about how living things are 
classified, since insects and worms are in two separate phyla. When ques- 
tioned about the error, the student said that she knew insects were in a 
different phylum but that she thought larvae was too hard a term (or second- 
graders! Lack of subject matter was not at fault here, but a lack of knowledge 
of children and of the importance of teaching the truth as best we know it 
when we teach science to children. 

Find out from your state department of education what the certification 
requirements are for the state in which you would prefer to teach. What is 
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the proportion of liberal arts credits to professional education required by the 
state? In what way do these requirements protect the children in the ele- 
mentary school? What problems might the admiral who had never studied 
educational theory and methods find difficult to solve, as he faced a first- 
grade class on the first day of school? A high-school algebra class? What 
problems might be difficult for a graduate of the typical two-year teacher- 
training institution that existed three or more decades ago? 

1. Larger elementary schools can provide more adequate services for 
children, but they sometimes create problems of human relations. In the 
small neighborhood school, all the children know one another; relationships 
are on a personal basis. In the large school, many pupils and teachers are 
strangers to one another and the concern for others that is fostered in the 
more intimate environment is lacking. Below are described three kinds of 
problems the large school might have. What would you recommend in each 
case? 

a. You are a first-grade teacher (there are no kindergartens ) in a twenty- 
four-room elementary school. What are some of the experiences you 
might plan for the first few weeks of school to help your pupils feel 
at home in such a large building ? 

b . In some large schools, a deep chasm exists between ‘ Tittle kids ” and 
"big kids.” The children in the primary grades look upon the chil- 
dren in the upper grades as monsters who are continually picking on 
them and the older youngsters regard the younger as little pests who 
are always tattling and causing trouble. What experiences might you 
plan as either a primary or an upper-grade teacher to improve 
relationships? 

e. There are four sections to the sixth grade in the elementary school 
where you teach. Each is highly competitive and the pupils in one 
section arc very hostile toward pupils in the other three. As a sixth- 
grade teacher, what can you do to reduce the hostility? 

3. Interview three elementary teachers to find out their nonteaching 
activities in the school. If possible, observe these same teachers at work in 
the classroom to see if there are additional activities that have been over- 
looked. Are there some activities that might better be performed by someone 
other than the teacher? 

4. As you observe in the classroom, note suggestions for ways the teach- 
ing emironment might be improved. What teaching aids are readily avail- 
able? Docs the teacher have science equipment in the room or must this be 
borrowed from the office? What aids /or teaching arithmetic do you see r 
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For teaching social studies ? Are supplies accessible to the children or must 
the)’ use teacher-time to procure them? 

Find out from the teacher whether there is a petty-cash fund for the 
purchases of odds and ends, or whether the teacher and pupils must supply 
them. 
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APPENDIX 


What's Recommended In Education 
for All American Children 1 


Organization of Schools and Cfasses 

1. Every child should be in a group where he is accepted by others and can 
enjoy the normal social relationships which build confidence and wholesome 
personalities. 

2. Educational services of the public schools should include kindergarten and 
nursery school ages. 

3. Children should spend, as a rule, two or three years with the same teacher. 

4. In one-teacher schools, children of different ages and grade levels should be 
grouped together so that there will be fewer and larger groups than would 
be the case if each age or grade group were handled separately. 

5. School services should be available during the entire year and during evenings 
as well as during the day — the staff for such expanded services being secured 
by adding personnel and increasing salaries. 

6. Each teacher should have freedom to plan his own daily program, except for 
lunches and other periods which must be planned for an entire school. 

7. Exceptional children should be members of normal class groups, except for 
periods when special help is necessary or for extreme cases requiring place- 
ment in special institutions. 

8. Children with poor health should be given an adjusted school program in 
accordance with instructions from their attending physicians. 

9- There should be a maximum of five hundred pupils in any one elementary 
school. 

10. Average class size should be greatly reduced to an average of twenty pupils. 

11. Seasonal fluctuations in enrollment should be absorbed wherever possible in 
the regular schools by dividing classes and increasing staffs. 

1 For additional recommendations see Educational policies Commission, Education for 
All American Children (National Education Association, 1943). The summary quoted 
here is not an official document of the Commission. It was prepared by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. 
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Administration 

12. Small school districts should be combined into larger districts, each under a 
single administrative head, but administrative functions should be de- 
centralized except in matters wherein efficiency clearly requires centralization, 
thus permitting individual schools to adapt their programs to the distinctive 
needs of their respective groups of pupils and neighborhoods. 

3?“ sbou,d be a f u H'time principal in every elementary school. 

14. Members of the administrative and teaching staffs should interpret the work 
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limes as seems desirable. Group tests of mental ability should be given to 
all elementaiy-school pupils at approximately two-year intervals. 

. Objective measurements should be supplemented by anecdotal records and 
information about activities in school, home, and neighborhood. 

26. Periodic health examinations should be made of all children, with parents 
present to plan follow-ups if necessary. 

27. An individual health record should be kept for each child. 

28. Records of children who are the primary responsibility of a particular teacher 
should be kept at hand by the teacher. 

29. Achievements should be evaluated in terms of ability. 

30. Nurses, physicians, and teachers should confer when necessary to adjust the 
school program to meet the health needs of individual children. 

31. School physicians and psychologists should be available to counsel parents on 
problems of child growth and development. 


Teaching Staff 

32. Teachers should be employed and adequately paid for year-round service, 
with one month’s vacation. During their eleven months "on the job,” 
teachers should have time free from responsibility for direct work with chil- 
dren in order to engage in professional study, for preparation for school 
activities, and for participation in community programs. 

33. Teachers’ salaries should be determined by preparation and experience rather 
than by the age of children being taught. 

34. The teaching schedule should allow ample time for each teacher to plan 
and evaluate. 

35. Secretarial help should be provided to free teachers for professional service. 

36. Boards of education should operate workshops, seminars, and conferences to 
aid the in-service education of teachers. 

37. Continuing education concerning the growth and development of young 
children should be offered all elementary-school teachers while in service. 

38. Arrangements should be made for teachers to visit schools in other school 
systems for special purposes and to visit other schools in their own school 
system on a regular schedule. 

39. Arrangements should be made for teachers to exchange positions (for short 
periods of time up to a year) with teachers in other schools in the United 
States and abroad. 

40. The teacher of a one-teacher school should receive occasional assistance on 
special problems from other staff members of the larger district of which the 
school is a part. 

41. Teachers should participate with the administration in selecting new per- 
sonnel for the teaching staff. 

42. Every teacher should belong to his local, state, and national professional 
associations and to other specialized organizations. 
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43. The school system should help teachers, particularly new teachers in the 
community, to locate living quarters; in larger cities, the Board of Education 
should build apartment buildings especially for teachers. 

44. Teachers should he held responsible to children for every aspect of their 
total growth; to parents for consultation and advice concerning the education 
of their children; to the community for the provision of information on edu- 
cation; and to the school system for active participation in the development 
of educational policies and for loyal execution of policies to which the sys- 
tem, through democratic procedures and legally constituted authority, has 
given approval. 


Curriculum and Teaching 

45. All teachers should participate in curriculum-planning. 

46. Each teacher should he free to utilize cooperative teacher-pupil planning in 
selecting and adapting the activities suggested in courses of study. 

47. Teachers should study the community in order to become acquainted with 
distinctive educational resources that might be used by the school. 

48. Children’s experiences in the community should be used as a starting point 
for broader learnings. Such experiences should include attendance at adult 
meetings and visits to local institutions and industries, with parents some- 
times accompanying their children on such excursions. 

49. Resourceful people in the community should be invited to bring their special 
knowledge and interest to the school. 

50. The same achievement should not be expected of all children. 

51. The appraisal of results should be in terms of the behavior of children, as 
well as in terms of what they know and what they can do. 

52. Efforts should be made to develop the talents of each child. 

53. Children should be helped to explore their special interests. 

54. Programs of citizenship education should endeavor to develop sturdy, inde- 
pendent initiative while at -the same time emphasizing social responsibility 
and cooperative skills. 

55. Skill in reading, writing, and arithmetic should be a major objective. 

56. Systematic learning in science, home life, industrial arts, music, and health 
should be provided. 

57. The elementary-school program should provide for basic health education. 

58. Habib of good workmanship should be emphasized. 

59. Critical thinking and constructive discussion should be encouraged. 

60. The educational program should include a varied program of recreation, 
dramatics, music, reading, hobbies, and sporb, many of which activities 
should be earned on in cooperation with >outh organizations. 
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61 . Auditorium and assembly activities should grow out of classroom experiences. 

62. Camping experiences should be provided for all children at camps operated 
by the schools throughout the year. 

63. Small business enterprises should be established and operated by the school 
as a means of training children in economic skills. 

64. The school should provide a service through which the employment of young 
people, either for pay or for community service without pay, is given the 
greatest possible educational value and proper safeguards. 

65. For the severely handicapped mentally, there should be programs which 
should include handwork, personal grooming, buying, and the basic economic 
skills. 

66. Children who are not well adjusted socially should be given special help to 
take part in the life and program of the school. 

67. Children in the last year of elementary school should have several planned 
contacts with the secondary school and members of its staff. 

68. Parents should be kept thoroughly informed of the progress of children by 
means of planned individual conferences with teachers and by annual reports 
giving full information about growth in physique, skill, knowledge, habits, 
social maturity, and emotional stability. 


Buildings and Equipment 

69. School buildings should be planned with the help of teachers, pupils, and 
other citizens. 

70. School buildings should meet basic standards of health and sanitation. 

71. The school building should have special rooms for administration, books and 
supplies, school library, lunchroom, auditorium, playroom, a room for com- 
munity use, and a health suite including a room with cots where c n ren 
may rest. 

72. School sites should be not less than ten acres. 

73. Playgrounds should be, wherever possible, adjacent to school sites. 

74. School sites should include facilities for growing and caring for plants and 
animals, and city schools should own land outside the city on whic c i ren 
can have supervised experiences in simple farming operations. 

75. All rooms in elementary schools should be on the ground level, with direct 
access to the school grounds from each classroom. 

76. Well-designed, built-in storage space should be provided in each classroom. 

77. Every child should have his own chair which can be moved where be 
wants it. 

78. Each classroom should have a phonograph and radio. 
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79. School libraries should contain good collections of books, pictures, records, 
bulletins, and exhibits; should also be used for learning activities, such as 
free reading; and should be open throughout the year to adults as well as 
children. 

80. Adequate instructional materials should be made available to all teachers by 
(a) spending more money for purchasing them, (b) following consistent 
long-range plans for purchase of supplies over a period of years, and (e) 
maintaining centers cooperatively with other schools or school districts for 
distribution of the more expensive and less frequently used learning aids. 

81. Arrangements should be made for loan of materials between the schools and 
museums, libraries, and musical organizations. 

82. School buses should be available for pupil excursions into the community. 
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